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PREFACE 


This book is the result of my research 
work as Reader in Indian History, during 
the Academic year 1928-29. A part of the 

subject matter of the book was delivered 
as University Lectures in July of this year. 
I render thanks to Mr. A. Appadurai 
Ayyar for helping to prepare the Indexes. 
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11, 29—30 

394 

Do. 

11, 30—31 

92 

Do. 

1, 126 

234 

Do. 

1. 120 

197 

Do, 

11, 139—140 

197 

Do. 

11, 297—310 

389 

Do, 

11, 311—318 

390 

Do, 

11, 319—324 

390 

Do. 

1. 323 

29 




xxvii 


Name of Book 

St. or n. 

Page. 

Perumb. (Permbanar 



puppadai) 

11. 325—335 

391 

‘Do. 

11. 335 

24 

Do, 

11. 371—373 

391 

Do, 

11, 393—420 

393, 394 

w 

Do, 

1. 420 

322 

Do, 

li, 429—434 

395 

Do, 

11, 450—453 

396 

Do, 

1, 454 

397 

Do, 

11, 457— ? 59 

395 

Do, 

1, 455 

395 

Do, 

1, 487 

395 

Do, 

11. 498—499 

396 

Per. (Perungadai) 

i. 32, 1. 76 

316 

Do. 

i. 38, 11. 233—4 

317 

Do. 

i. 33, 1. 239 

317 

Do. 

iii. 5. 11. 48-49 

317 

Do. 

m. 16. 11. 22—23 

317 

Do. 

iii. 22, 1. 213 

317 

Por. (Porunarayruppa- 



dai 

• 

11. 43—48 

336' 


11. 64—100 

343 

Do. 

11. 76 

473 

Do. 

1. 129—142 

339 

Do. 

1. 159 

343 

Do. 

11. 163—165 

343 

Do. 

11. 169—171 

354 

Do. 

11. Ic7— 188 

339 

Do. 

11. 200—202 

354 

Do. 

1. 226 

346 

Do. 

11. 228—229 

340 

Do. 

11. 240—241 

3&1 



xxviii 


Name of Book 

St. or 11. 

Page. 

Pup. or Puram (Parana 

P 


mupu) 

11. 242—247 

361 

Do. 

I. 248 

340 

Do. 

2. 

491 

Do. 

2, 11, 23—24 

220 

Do. 

6. 1.1 

506 

Do. 

6. 1. 1-4 

441 

Do. 

6, 1, 5—7 

468 

Do. 

6, 11. 5—3 

441 

Do. 

6. 1. 17—18 

441 

Do. 

6. 1, 18 

462 

Do. 

6, 11, 19 20 

440 

Do. 

7. 

491 

Do. 

14, 11, 12—16 

121 

Do, 

14. 11, 18—20 

191 

Do, 

15, 11. 1—10 

CO 

Do, 

15, 11, 2—3 

471 

Do, 

15. 16—21 

436 

Do, 

16. 

433 

Do. 

17. 1, 1 

442. 606 

Do, 

18. 1, 7 

323 

Do, 

21. 

460 

Do. 

22, 11, 14 23 

279 

Do, 

22, 1, 35, 

406 

Do, 

24, 11, 1—16 

261 

Do, 

24, 11, 18—23 

449 

Do. 

24, 1, 24, 

450 

Do. 

25. 

445 

Do, 

26, 11, 1—11 

285 

Do, 

27. 

421 

Do, 

30, 11. 10-14 

419 

Do, 

30, 11, 11—13 

294 



Name of Book 

St. 

or 11. 

Page. 

Pup. or Pupam (PuranS-Sl^ 


419 

nupu.) 

33. 1. 1 


198 

Do, 

33, 1. 17 


273 

Do. 

34. 1, 3 


217, 431 

Do, 

34. 1. 7 


431 

Do. 

34, 1. 8— 

11 

236 

Do, 

34. 1. 12 


182 

Do. 

35, 1, 18 


276 

Do, 

36. 


422 

Do. 

36, 1, 10 


323 

Do. 

11. 5— 

61 

424 

Do. 

38, 1. 12 


467 

Do. 

89. It. 3- 

-4 

183 

Do. 

40. 11. 1- 

-5 

428 

Do. 

42, 11. 1- 

-6 

191 

Do. 

43, 11. 4- 

-8 

425 

Do. 

45. 


409 

Do, 

46, 11. 1- 

'2 

425 

Do. 

47. 


415 

Do. 

60, 11. 1- 

-7 

284 

Do. 

52, 11. 9- 

-16 

183 

Do. 

53, 11. 1- 

-2 

24 

Do. 

65, 11. 1- 

-5 

462 

Do. 

55. 11. 6- 

-9 

187 

Do. 

56, 11. 1- 

-8 

465 

Do. 

56, 11. 3- 

-6 

203 

Do. 

56. 11, 18 

—20 

312 

Do. 

57. 11. 2- 

-3 

465 

Do. 

58, 11. 14 

—15 

203. 465- 

Do. 

60. 11. 1- 

-6- 

277 

Do. 

60 , 1 6 


484 



Nama of Book 


Sfc. or 11. 


Pago. 


Pup. or Pupam (Paran5-60, II. 10—12 277 

nupu.) 


Do. 

62, 11. 2^ 

4 

274 

Do. 

62. 11. 16- 

-18 

468 

Do. 

65, 11. 9- 

■10 

337 

Do. 

66, 


336 

* 

Do. 

67, 11. 6^ 

-8 

442 

Do. 

70, 11. 1— 

•10 

426 

Do. 

72. 


460 

Do. 

72, 11. 13- 

-16 

239 

Do. 

74. 


413 

Do. 

76. 


4U 

Do. 

76. 11. 4- 

■6 

181 

Do. 

7 7, 


412 

Do. 

78. 11. 5- 

-6 

443 

Do. 

79, 11. 1- 

2 

182 

Do. 

82. 


269 

Do. 

89, 1. 1— : 

2 

286 

Do. 

89. 1, 7 


182 

Do. 

91, 11, 5- 

6 

464 

Do. 

93, 11. 4- 

-11 

480 

Do. 

98, 1. 15 


275 

Do. 

1 02. 11. 1- 

-5 

187 

Do. 

109, 11. 3- 

-S 

255 

Do. 

113, 11. 1- 

-3 


Do. 

116, 11. 1- 

-8 

188 

Do. 

117, 11. 1- 

-2 

184 

Do. 

120, 11. 1- 

-14 

•254 

Do. 

122, 11. 2- 

-3 

470 

Do. 

125, 11. 1- 

—4 

268 

Do. 

126. 


284 

Do. 

126, 1. 23 


509 



Name of Book 

St. or 11. 

Page 

Puf. or Puram (PiiFan5*127, I. 7 

271 

nnru.) 



Do. 

128. 1. 1 

182 

Do. 

135, 1. 11 

184 

Do. 

152, II. 13—18 

293 

Do. 

152, 11. 25—29 

293 

Do, 

160, 1. 7 

471 

Do. 

164, 1. 1—7 

267 

Do. 

166, 1. 1-2 

464 

Do. 

166, 1. 1—9 

472 

Do. 

170, 11. 15-17 

268 

Do. 

173. 

416 

Do. 

174, 11. 1—5 

465 

Do. 

175, 11. 5—8 

524 

Do. 

176, 1. 1 

273 

Do. 

176, 11. 1-6 

293 

Do. 

176, 1. 20 

467 

Do. 

177, I. 5 

314 

Do. 

181, 1. 1 

182 

Do, 

185. 

402 

Do. 

194, 11. 6—7 

470 

Do. 

197. 

408 

Do. 

198, I. 9 

464 

Do. 

204, 1. 10 

274 

Do. 

205, 11. 8—9 

198 

Do. 

209, 11. 1—12 

257 

Do. 

214, 11. 6—13 

469 

Do. 

215, 11. 1-5 

269 

Do. 

220, 1. 7 

184 

Do. 

224, 11. 1—2 

471 

Do, 

224, 11. 2—3 

237 

Do, 

224.*ll. 4—9 

357 



xxxii 


Name of Book St. or 11. 



Pur, or Puram (Parana- 224, 1. 9 217 


nuru.) 


Do. 

224, 11. 9—11 

237 

Do. 

225, 11. 7—8 

477 

Do. 

228. 1. 11 

467 

Do. 

228, 11. 12—15 

432, 476* 

Do. 

229, 1. 22 

467 

Do. 

231, 11. 1—2 

476 

Do. 

234, 11. 2—4 

478 

Do, 

236, 11. lu— 12 

469 

Do. 

238, 11. 1—5 

477 

Do. 

238, 11. 4—5 

274 

Do. 

240, 11. 5-6 

468 

Do. 

240, 11. 7—10 

475 

Do. 

245, 11, 3-5 

475 

Do. 

246, 1. 11 

475 

Do. 

249. 11. 12—14 

479 

Do. 

256, 11, 5—6 

476 

Do. 

259, 11. 5—6 

265 

Do. 

260, 11. 16—17 

485 

Do. 

260, 1. 21 

467 

Do. 

27o, 11. 4—5 

27 

Do. 

281. 11. 1—6 

276 

Do. 

309. 1. 4 

181 

Do. 

325, 1. 11 

182 

Do. 

343, 11. 7—10 

298 

Do. 

351, 1, 11 

823 

Do. 

356, 11, 1—4 

478 

Do. 

359, 11. 1—8 

478 

Do. 

359, 11. 4— 5 

275 

Do. 

260,11. 17—20 

473 



xxxiii 


Name of Book 

St. or 11. 

Page 

Pur, or Pufam (Purana-363; 11. 4—5 

475 

Dura.) 

Do. 

363, 11. IC— 14 

479 

Do. 

367, 1. 1 

217 

Do. 

367. 11. 4—5 

434 

Do. 

367, 11. 13 14 

434 

Do. 

367, 11. 12 14 

471 

Do. 

374, 1. 5 

182 

Do. 

378, 1. 1 

139 

Do. 

378, 11. 18-21 

466 

Do. 

396, 11. 1- 9 

279 

Do. 

400, 1. 19 

470 

Sir- (Sirupanarruppa* 

11. 41—47 

555 

dai) 

Do. 

11. 51-63 

556 

Do. 

11. 68—78 

557 

Do. 

11. 116 119 

294 

Sil. (Silapiiadigiram) 

n. 201 

378 

Do. 

i. 11. bo — 68 

3? 7 

Do. 

V. 11. 7 1 — 2 

204 

Do. 

V. 11. 89—110 

368 

Do. 

vi. 11. 159 — 160 

371 

Do. 

viii. 1. 1 

605 

Do. 

xi, 11. 17—22 

240 

Do. 

xi. 11. 35—51 

604 

Do. 

xiv. 11. 66—67 

313 

Do. 

XV. 11. 13 — 15 

222 

Do. 

XV. 11. 907—216 

315 

Do. 

xvi. 1. 55 

101 

Do. 

xvi. 1. 128 


Do. 

xvii. 11. 1 — 5 

506 


B 



xxxiv 


Name of Book 

St. or 11, 


Page. 

f f 

Sil. (Silappadigaram) 

fxxvi. 1. 23 


503 

Do. 

xxvii. 11. 116— 

123 

519 

Do. 

xxviii. 11. 115— 

-119 

519 

Do. 

xxviii. 11. 1 16— 

-117 

429 

Do. 

xxviii. 11. 118— 

■122 

429 

Do. 

xxviii. 11. 137 — 

138 

502 

Do. 

xxix. suifl st. 

2 492 

Do. 

XXX. 11. 159 — 

-162 

380 

Do. 

XXX. 1, 161 


503 

Do. 

XXX. 11. 174— 

■182 

374 

r 

Sivakasindamani 

i. St. 101—104 


316 

Tir. (Tirumurugarrni)- 




padai.) 

11. 47—56 


558 

Do. 

11. 51— S6 


292 

Do. 

11. 107—119 


560 

Do. 

11. 150-161 


559 

Do. 

11. 190-217 


562 

Do. 

1. 226 


184 

Do. 

11. 228—242 


563 

Do. 

233—234 


57 

Do. 

1. 317 


564 

Tirunaraiyor Padigam 



609 

(TirumaBgaiyalvar). 




Tiruppavai 

XXX. 1. 5 


249 

Tirupputtur Tiruttan> 




dagam. 

ii. 1. 2 


245 

Tiruttevur Tevaran 

i. 10, 1. 2 


249 

Do. 

ii. 10, 11. 3-4 

249 

Tiruvilaiyadar Pura- 




nam. 

xxi. 6 


515 

Tolkappiyam 

i. 1—1 


210, 214 

Do. 

i. 2—13 



Do. 

ii, 9—3 


150 



XXXV 


Name of Book 


St 

, or 11. 

Tolkappiyam. 

ill. 

1— 

-0 


Do. 

« 4 • 

HI. 

1— 

18 


Do. 

iii. 

1— 

■22- 

■24 

Do. 

ill. 

1- 

-60 


Do. 

• « • 

111. 

2- 

-10 


Do. 

• • « 

111. 

3- 

-44 


Do. 

HI. 

7 

-189, 

190, 197 

Vada Tirumullai Vayil 





Padigam. 

St. 

, 10 




Page. 

28 

73 

72 

598 

314 

216 

217 

401 


SANSKRIT 


Ait. Aran. (Aitareya 

Aranyaka). 

ii. 1—1 

29 

Ait. Brah. (Aitareya 

Brahmana) 

vii. 18 

20 

Artha Sastra(Kauti]ya), 

i. 10 

594 

Do, 

i. lo 

595 

Do. 

iii. 1 

594 

Do, 

vi. 1 

592 

Do. 

vi. 4 

693 

Do. 

vii. 12, 30—34 

142 

Astadhyayi (Panini). 

iv. 1—163 

136 

A. V, (Atharava Yeda 

Samhita). 

iv. 10—1 

22 

Do. 

iv. 10 — 6 

23 

Do. xix. 30 — 5 

23 

Bhagavad Gita 

ii. 42—45 

110 

Do. vii. 5 

107 

Dharma Sutras, Apas- 

tamba 

i. 5, 17—30 

120 

Do. 

xi. 29—11 

67 



XXXVl 


Name of Book 


St. or 11. 



Do. Baudhayana 

i. 1, 2, 3 and 6 

118 

Do. 

i. 1, 2. 7 

119 

Do. 

ii. 3—51 

595 

Dynasties of the Kali 



Age (Pargiter). 

P. 25 

140 

E. I. (Epigraphia 


ludica) 

iii. 32, V. 10 

333 

M. Bh. (Mahahharata) 

i. 189, 7020 

89 

Do. 

ii. 34, 1988 

89 

Do. 

ii. 51, 1843 

101 

Do. 

vii. 23, lOlG 

89 

4 

Do. 

xii. 112, 28 

595 

Mahabhasya 

p. 27 

137 

Do. on Pan ini. 

* 

iv. i. 168 

136 

Do. Do. 

iv. i. 175 

136 

Manu Smrti 

ii. 22—24 

21 

Do. 

ii. 58 

591 

Do. 

ii. 71 

592 

Do. 

iii. 78 

591 

Do. 

V. 52 

592 

Ramayana 

ii. 93, 13 

52 

Do. 

iii. 4 20 

51 

Do. 

iii. 13—18 

55 

Do. 

iii. 11—58 

50 

Dq. 

iv. 41—2 

52 

Do. 

iv. 41, 17—18 

57 

Do. 

V. 3, 46 — 47 

59' 

Do. 

V. 20—19 

61 

Do. 

V. 41, 15—16 

55 

Doh 

vi. 59 — 24 

GO 



XXXVll 


Name of Book St. or 11. 


E. V. (Rg. Veda Samhbita) i. 33- 

-4 

22 

Do. 

i. 126 

—4 

22 

Do. 

i. 191 

-14 

26 

Do. 

iii. 34- 

-3 

60 

Do. 

iv. 16- 

-9 

60 

Bo. 

V. 31- 

-7 

60 

Do. 

vii. 1 — 

10 

61 

Do. 

vii. 18- 

-23 

22 

Do. 

X. 63- 

-11 

22 

/ 

Sabda Kalpa 

Druma 



(Bhuta Sudd hi Tantra) 
Sadvimsad Bi’ahmana v. 6 


328 

23 

S. I. I. (South 

Indiap 



Inscriptions. 

iii. p. 395, V. 42 

364 


PALI AND PRAKRIT 

Abhidhammavata^a 

(Buddhadatta). 1409 — 1413 

Do. Colophon 

J. B. O. R. S. (Jonrnal 
of the Behiir and 
Orissa Research 
Society) iv. 301 

J. B. B. A. S. (Journal 
of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal 
Society) xvii, i. p. 74 

Mahavamso vii. 1 

Do. vii. 72 

Vinayavinicchaya 3168 — 3179 


628 

529 


148 


247 

127 

128 
530 



INDEX OF OTHER REFERENCES 



Name of Book 

St. or 1(. 

Page, 

Agam (Agananuru) 

107, 1. 1 

197 

Do. 

253, 1. 24 

276 

Do. 

340, 11. 6—7 

400 

AgastyapuraBam 

ii. 23 

222 

Andhra Historical 

Journal 

Hi. 278 

385 

Apastamba Dharma 

SStras 

i. 5, 17, 20 

120 

Do. 

ii. 7, 16, 4 

121 

Do. 

ii. 7, 26, 23 

121 

Do, 

ii. 7, 17, 1 3 

121 

Aravamudan (T. G,) 

Kavori and the San 

• 


gam Age 


383 

Arehaological Survey 

of India, 25 — 26, 

pp. 72—98 

38 

Do. Do . 

p. 79 

185 

Artha Sastra 

ii. 26. 2 

142 

Do. Translation 

p. 90 

142 

Do. 

vii. 12 

26 

A. V. (Atharva Veda 


Samhita) 

i. 56, 2 

42 

Do. 

iii. 15, 4 

41 

Do. 

iv. 7. 6 

56 

Do. 

V. 5, 7 

26 

Do. 

viii. 2, 16 

36 

Do. 

ix. 10, 7 

56 



xxxix 

Name of Book St. or II. Page. 


Baudhayana Dharma 


Sutras 

i. 5, 12, 1 3 

120 

Baudhayana Ertakoti 


616 

Bhagavad Gita 

i. 41—43 

122 

Bhagavata Purana 

ix. 16,2 —37 

56 

Do. 


113 

Do. 

ix. 1, 2 3 

327 

Bhandarkar (D, E.) 



Carmichael Lect. 



1918 

pp. 4 — 5 

18 

Do. 

P. 2 

33 

Do. 

pp. 4—7 

124 

Do. 

pp. 9—12 

137 

Do. 

p. 18 

219 

Do. 

1921, pp. 56—57 

25 

Do. 

p. 21 

31 

Bhimasena jataka 

No. 80 

126 

Bhuridatta jataka 


543 

Bombay Gazeteer I. ii. 

p. 287 

522 


Brooks Adams, Law of 
Civilization and Decay pp. 25 — 28 309 

Ooomaraswamy, A half 
hour with Ancient 

Tamil poets 372 

Diksitar (V. E, E). 

Hindu Administrative 

Institutions 590 

Dion Chrysostom, Or. xxxii. 373 
(in MeOrindle's 
Ancient India) 

Dpagbsam Ijon bzan p. 121 ct. seq. 


320 

615 



XI 


Name of Book 

St. or 11. 


Page* 

E. I. or Ep. Ind. (Epig- 

raphiaindica) 

iii. 48 


385 

Do. 

iv. 34, 38 


384 

Do. 

iv. 34, 48 


386 

Do. 

iv. 44, 239 


386 

Do. 

vi. 147.155 


384 

Do. 

vi. 351 


385 

Do. 

viii. 143 ff. 


365 

Do. 

X. 58 


364 

Do. 

X. 340 


385 

Do. 

xi. 337 


386 

Do. 

xi. 339 


359, 360 

Do. 

xi. 340 


363, 364 

Do. 

xi. 344 


359, 360 

Do. 

xviii. 291 ff 


436, 437 

Grul throb brgyad cu* 

rtsa bsbibi rnam tbar 



615 

Ezekiel 

xvii. 19 


131 

Do. 

xxvii. 22 


132 

Hall, Ancient History 

of the Near East 

pp. 173—174 


38 

Hattipala j a taka 

No. 609 


125 

Herodotus 

Janasrayi 

iii. 106 


132 

616 

Journal of Indian His* 

tory, I 

xiii. pp. 107- 

-113 

616 

J. E. A. S. (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic 

Society) 

1885, p. 209 


325 

Do. 

1898, pp. 248- 

-297 

42 

Do. 

1904, pp. 234- 

-247 

205 

Do. 

do. pp. 593— 

-594 

194 



xli 


Name of Book St, or II. Page. 


J. R. A. S. (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic 


Society) 

1904, p. 608 

321 

Do. 

1906, p. 610 

311 

Do. 

1910, p. 403 

132 

Do. 

do. pp. 625 629 

94 

Do. 

1914, p. 285 

30 

Do. 

1917, p. 237 

192 

Ealavali Napfpadu 


609 

Kalingattupparani 

St. 184 

361 

Do. 

St. 185 

369 

Do. 


383 

Kanakasabhai (V). The 


Tamils Eighteen 


hundred years ago 

p. 68 

362. 367 

Do. 

p. 72 

373 

Do. 

P. 77 

431 

I. Kings 

x.‘ 10 

129 

Do. 

X. 11—12 

129 

Do. 

X. 14- — 17 and 21 

129 

Do. 

X. 18, 22 

129 

Koyilolugu 


608 

Krishnaswami Ayyan^ 

- 


gar. Ancient India 

p. 350 

376 

Do. Beginnings 


of South Indian 


History 

p. 85 

524 

Do. 

P. 87 

524, 525 

Kuppuswami Sastri (in 


Journal of Oriental 


Research), I 

i. pp. i — ’5 

616 

Do. 

ii, pp. 190 — 203 

606 




Name of Book 

St. or 11. 

Page. 

Kupundogai 

156 

218 

Law (N.N.) Ancient 

Indian Polity, quot- 


ing Hemacandra 

PP. X, xi. 

326 

Leyden grant 


434 

Maedonell and Keith, 


Vedic Index 

i. 337 

19 

Do. 

ii. 304 

24 

Do. 

ii. 504 — 5 

25 

Maedonell, Sanskrit 


Literature 

p. 20 

150 

M.E.E.(Madras Epigra- 

1893, pp. 109—110, 


phist's Eeports) 

p. 251 

384 

Do. 

1897, p. 146, p. 147. 



p. 2G1 

384 

Do. 

1399, No. 123, 205 

397 

Do. 

1900, p. 17 

359, 364 

Do. 

do. p. 106 

360 

Do. 

1908, pp. 82—83 

364,383,385 

Do. 

1909, p. 112 

319 

Do. 

1916, p. 136 

389 

Do. 

1920 pp. 111—117 

386 

Maduraikkanji 

1. 454 

276 

Do. 

11. 476—488 

247 

MBh. (Mahabharata) 

i. 21, 217 

95 

Do. 

i. 21, 646 

95 

Do. 

i. 21. 7877 

95 

Do. 

i. 214, 7810 


Do. 

ii. 31. 1121 

89 

Do. 

ii, 31, 1173—4 

89 

Do. 

ii. 34, 1271 

328 

Do. 

ii. 1860 

25 




Name of Book 

St. or 11. 

Page. 

MBh, (Mahabbiirafca) 

ii. 50. 18321 

96 

Do, 

ii. 52. 1893 

89 

Do. 

iii. 51, 1988 

328 

Do. 

iii. 88, 8339 

95 

Do. 

iii. 88, 8344 

54 

Do. 

iii. 99, 8632 

95 

Do. 

iii. 103 

54 

Do. 

iii. 114, 24 
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INTRODUCTION 


Scope of the History : 

If by history is maanfc the story of the rise and fall 
of royal dynasties consequent on the slaughter of an 
immense number of human beings on the field of battle 
in the name of heroism, the tale of the displacement on 
the map of the world of large masses of humanity, eager 
to plunder the wealth accumulated by the patient toil of 
peceful people, the narrative of the rape of royal 
maidens and the shedding of innocent blood in revenge 
for the outrage, then Tamil India is the happy country 
which has had no history to recount upto 600 A. D, On 
the other hand if history means the account of the slow 
evolution of the social and religious life of a people 
under the stimulus of the geographical conditions of the 
environment and the influence of contact with peoples 
who have developed different kinds of culture, the 
description of the slow change in the ways in which they 
ate and drank, played and loved, sang and danced, paid 
court to kings and to gods, the relation of the story of 
the development of their internal trade and commerce 
with foreign countries, far and near, the narration of the 
evolution of their literature from humble beginnings till 
a complicated scheme of literary convention was 
established, there are ample materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the Tamils from the earliest times 
upto 600 A. D. This story is attempted to be recounted 
in this book. 
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The stone tools of the different stages of the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods of human culture have 
been collected, though unsystematically, by various 
people and lodged in Indian museums. An account of 
the kind of life led by the Tamil people in those far off 
ages, based on the silent testimony of stone artifacts 
has been given by me in the Stone Age in India. i Their 
social, religious, political and industrial life as revealed 
to a small extent by the artifacts of the early iron age 
and to a very large extent by a consideration of the 
vocabulary they possessed before they came in touch 
with the civilization of the Aryas of North India, has 
been described by me in my Pre- Aryan Tamil culture.* 
The present work is an attempt to recount the history of 
the Tamils such as can be derived from what has been 
saved, from the jealous hands of time, of their own 
ancient literature and from references to them in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Greek, Latin and other early records, 
literary and otherwise. 

Sources of the History : 

The Vedic literature, by which I mean, the Mantras 
and the Brahmanas (which together are the Vedas), and 
the Sutras which contain the early concepts of the Aryas 
with regard to the objects and the conduct of individual 
and social life, as well as the Itihasas (the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata) and the Puranas, besides the early Pali, 
Bauddha and the Arddha Magadhi Jaina works i e. all the 
available Aryan sources have been ransacked for informa- 
tion. It goes without saying that the kind of informa- 
tion obtainable from such sources will deal only with 

‘ Published by the University of Madras, 1926. 

* Published 1929. 
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the intercourse of the Aryas with the Tamils. In 
using the Ancient North Indian tradition, and especially 
that which is recorded in the Furanas, I have almost 
entirely followed Pargiter’s critical method and 
his conclusions. One most illuminating suggestion of 
his is that the Agastyas, Vasisthas, and Vigvamitras 
mentioned in the Sanskrit works, ware not each one man 
who baffles the reader by appearing and reappearing in 
every age from that of Iksvaku to that of Srf Krsna, 
but were a series of men, their names being family names 
and not personal names. This idea has reduced chaos to 
order and enabled Pargiter to frame fairly accurate lists 
of the sequence of kings in various ancient North Indian 
provinces, which I generally follow. These lists have 
enabled me to trace the gradual spread of Aryan cults in 
South India in the Vedic epoch. 

Non-Indian sources of imformation, such as the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian inscriptions, and Greek and 
Latin works, necessarily deal only with India’s ancient 
commercial intercourse with countries to her west. 
These have been very thoroughly studied and utilized by 
Schoff in his edition of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea and Warmington in his Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India. These two books I have analysed 
and rearranged the well-documented information Igiven 
in them, epoch by epoch, correlating it to what little 
information is available from the Indian side. 

But the staple crop I have garnered for the purpose 
of this book is the Tamil literature of the period before 
600 A. D. Practically the earliest book I have based 
much of my deductions on, is the Poruladigaram of 
Tolkappiyam. That book directly aims at describing 
the literary conventions of the literature that preceded 
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its composition, and I have treated those conventions as 
representing the actual customs and manners of the 
people who lived for a milleninum or two x^receding its 
date. Much more direct is the evidence of the many 
poems of different ages, collected in the Togainurkal, the 
anthologies, which have preserved a small percentage of 
the immense literature of the early Tamils. These 
poems have been to a small extent already utilized 
by two scholars. V. Kanakasabhai first ploughed the 
virgin soil and produced his Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
years Ago, which deals mainly with the stories of ancient 
Tamil Kings and incidentally with the life of the people. 
Great Tamil scholar as he was, he was suffering from a 
disability ; in his time many of these ancient 
books had not heen printed ; so he was responsible for 
many errors which have led to the formation of some 
historical myths. The ripe scholar, S, Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, Professor of Indian history and Archaeology, 
Madras University, has ferreted out all the references to 
the names of kings and chieftains of ancient times, 
contained in the old Tamil poems, and discussed them 
in his several works ; but he has net discussed the 
social history of the early ages or its evolution, and 
it is about the actual life of the people age by age that 
the early literature is extremely rich in information. 
In fact the embarrass de riches is very great and 1 
fear I have not worked up even one fourth of the 
matter that could be mined from the early literature 
alone. As the information I have culled is mostly 

absolutely new, I have done what previous writers have 
not done, and what may almost vex those of my readers 
who do not know Tamil, i.e,, covered nearly one-third of 
•every chapter based on Tamil literature with original 
texts in support of every one of my statements. 
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It is almost unnecassary to add that tha Tamil 
extracts which I have translated for this purpose 
abound in old words and antiquated grammatical forms. 
As even the commentators sometimes, though rarely, go 
astray in interpreting them, I have not hesistated to 
differ from them, when I, perhaps somewhat presump- 
tuously, thought them wrong. Even if the texts were 
plain, it would be difficult to translate them, as Tamil 
and English are so far apart from each other in 
structure. Added to this, the fact that Tamil poets, 
especially of the later periods (V and VI century A. D.,) 
indulged in lavishly heaping phrase on phrase, 
epithet on epithet, makes a straight translation 
almost impossible. But as the translations are for 
a historical purpose, 1 have attempted in every case 
a literal translation, even defying English idiom, 
occasionally. But yet I hope the translations will 
prove readable. I request that Tamil scholars will 
kindly bring to my notice all cases where they think my 

translations are wrong However I do not think I 
have misrepresented the text anywhere. 

Chronology : 

If chronology is the eye of History, Ancient 
Indian History will have to be always blind. But 

students of the evolution of the life of people may 
well be contented with a knowledge of the sequence 
of events, actual, i.e. arithmetically correct dates, being 
scarcely necessary for the purpose. Ancient Indian 
chronology is and will continue to be in an unsettled 
condition, and so afford ample room for patriotic 
megalomania and prejudiced micromania. The date of 
the beginning of the Vetlic period was fixed to 
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be 1200 B. C. at a time when, on account of 
the dominance of Archbishop Usher’s chronology 
the world was believed to have been created in 4004 
B.O. Though since that time, geologists have demanded 
that at least a hundred thousand years should be allotted 
to the past history of man and though the traces of the 
Saindhava culture have been unearthed at Harappa and 
Mohenjo Daro, going back to 3,000 B. 0. and more, where 

the influence of Arya ideas is not imperceptible, the 

inertia which the incredibly low date for the beginning 
of the Vedie period has acquired during the last hundred 
years, prevents Uuropean scholars from reconsidering the 
decision. From Pargiter’s lists we learn that about 90 
generations of kings ruled before the Bharata battle ; 
and if, as many considerations tend to prove, that 
battle took place in the XV century B.O., the Vedic 
period must have begun long before the third 
millennium B. O. An Arya one-fire cult must have 
flourished for a long time before the Vedic three-fire cult 
was evolved. Thus we reach 3,000 B. C. for the beginn 
ings of the Arya worship of fire. The problem cannot be 
discussed hero, but I shall content myself with saying 
that I assume the Vedic period to have begun circa 3,000 
B. 0., that that period extended over three yugas of five 
centuries each. Ramacandra lived at the end of the 
second third part of the vedic age ; hence I assume his 
date to bo 2,000 B. 0. This date has the one virtue of 
being confirmed by the tradition that when he was born 
five ‘ stars ’ were in the ascendant. Five hundred years 
is a fair estimate for the length of time that elapsed 
between Sri Rama and Sri Krsna. This brings us to the 
end of the Vedic period, the traditional beginning of the 
Kali ago with the death of Sri Krsna and the severance 

D 
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of the long line of mantra-conaposers. Indian chronology 
becomes easier, though not necessarily correct after the 
Bharata battle. But we are chiefly concerned with the 
sequence of events and not actual dates which it is 
hopeless to try to attain. 

With regard to South Indian dates, even these cloudy 
Conceptions are beyond reach. Kanakasabhai imagined 
that he could get reliable dates for certain persons. 
But this has proved to bo maya. The utmost wo can 
got is some vague sequences of events till we reach GOO 
A, D. after which time a few inscriptions have helped us 
to got a few reliable dates. 

Transcription : 

The transliteration of Sanskrit into Romio is the 
same as that adopted by most Sanskrit scholars. For the 
sake of Tamil words I have adopted a few more, namely, 
h for oo, g, for sr, o, p for k, and 1 for ^p. I have not 
used a special symbol for sor, for in modern pronunciation 
it cannot be distinguished from n. The writing of Tamil in 
Romic presents a special difficulty. In the Tamil alphabet 
many consonant-symbols do duty for two sounds and if 
Romio transliteration is not also phonetic, it loses its 
meaning. I haye therefore rendered my pronunciation 
of Tamil words in the Romic script and I think my 
pronunciation is fairly “ correct at least every Tamil 
man can follow it Another difficulty I had to face, 
that caused by the fact that when the same words appear 
both in the Sanskrit and the Tamil garb, a contradiction 
in transliteration appears. I have spelt these words in 
the Sanskrit form, when the context required one to 
think in Sanskrit and in the Tamil form, when the 
context required the Tamil one. This may preplex 
readers who do not know one of the two languages, 
but I do not see that it would be possible to avoid this 

contradiction. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TAMILS 

FROM 

The Earliest Times to 600 A.D. 


CHAPTER I 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF THE ANCIENT 

CULTURE OF THE TAMILS 

The Tamils, indigenous to South India : 

If the culture of a people is indigenous to the soil 
on which they live, if it appears to have grown in situ 
before they came in contact with other people, it must 
be solely due to the induence of their physical surround- 
ings. A culture that has grown as the reaction of a 
people to their milieu is due to geographical and not 
historical causes, like the influence of foreign people 
who have come in touch with them by conquest or trade 
or other forms of peaceful intercourse. We are in a 
position to trace the growth of human culture in Tamil 
India, from stage to stage, in ancient times, to the 
action of the physical environment on the human 
organism Several writers of Indian History seem to 
hold it as a necessary axiom that the fertile lands of 
India, with her wonderful wealth of minerals under- 
ground and her infinitely various fauna and flora over- 
ground, and with her climate, insular in some parts and 
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continental in others, pre-eminently fitted to nurture 
men, especially in the early stages of their evolution, 
sliould yet depend on importations from the arid 
countries hey on d her borders for her human inhabitants 
and for the various cultures that adorn the pTages of her 
history. .Some writers conduct the ancient ‘Dravidians” 
with the self-confidence of a Cook’s guide through the 
North-western or North-eastern mountain passes of 
India and drop them with a ready-made foreign culture 
on the banks of the Kaviii or the Vaigai. The slender 
evidence on which they rely for this elaborate theorizing 
is the fact, that Brahui. a dialect spoken in the northern 
corner of India, pjossesses a few w. rds allied to Tamil 
words. The only legitimate inference from this is that 
the Tamil language or a language allied to it prevailed 
up to the North-west province in ancient times. This 
inference is supported by another fact, viz , that the 
modern dialects of Northern India now called Sanskritic 
or Gaudian, have a fundamental grammatical framework 
and a scheme of syntax, the same as that of theDravidian 
dialects, so much so that sentences from the one Set of 
dialects can be translated into any one of the other set 
of dialects by the substitution of word for word, without 
causing any breach of idiom. These facts can only prove 
that people speaking dialects allied to Tamil once 
inhabited the whole of India and not that these people 
must necessarily have come into India from outside the 
country No single fact haa-yet been adduced that 
compels us to believe that the ancient peopde of India 
were not autochthones. 


Moreover the artefacts and other relics of ancient 
times discovered so far in Southern India form an un- 
broken series, showing that there has been in this country 
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a regular evolution of culture, which was never rendered 
discontinuous by any catastrophe, from the lowest 
palgeolithic stage to the latest age of metals.^ The 
Tamil language existed in South India during the course 
of this evolution The words necessary for the lieguis- 
tic expression of every stage of tins culture, are found 
in the earliest strata of Tamil, and the customs of these 
early ages continued sufficiently long to be enshrined in 
the earliest extant sxiecimens of Tamil literature,^ It 
may therefore be taken as fairly certain that the Tamils 
were indigenous to South India. 

The five regions : 

The ancient Tamils noted that the habitable i^arts 
of the earth’s surface were divisible into five natural 
regions ; they named each region a tinai. Tinai seems 
to be derived from a root tin or tit, which means a 
stretch of land. The word tinai is also used in 
the sense of the earth in general. The ancient Tamils 
observed cot only that the land surface of the 
earth consisted of five natural regions, but that the 
manifestation of human life corresponded to the 
characteristics of the milieu in which each tribe has 
grown. The five regions were called (1) Kurinji, the 

hilly country, (2) Palai, the vvateriess region, (3) 
Mullai, the wooded land between the highlands and the 
lowlands, (I) Marudam, tjio lower courses of rivers, and 
(5) Neydal, the littoral tract, that which skirts the sea. 

All these five kinds of natural regions are found in the 

• For the evide'nces for this statement, vide my 
Stone Age in India, PSublished by the Madras University. 

* For an elaljorate proof of this, vide my Pre- 
Arya® Tamil Culture. 
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Tamil oountiry, though on a small scale and, as the 
South Indian spread from region to region, ho developed 
the stages of culture which each region was calculated to 
produce. 

Anthropologists have noted three great regions as 
the three great areas of characterization of three different 
kinds of human culture. Those kinds of culture have been 
called the Mediterranean, the Alpine and the Nordic, 
the first two being so named, because the action of the 
milieu on the evolution of human culture was first 
understood when the culture of the regions round the 
Mediterranean Sea and the lands on both sides of the 
Alps were studied and the last, because the third area of 
characterization was in the north of Eurasia, The 
Mediterranean culture, to use Tamil terms, is that of 
Neydal, the Alpine, that of Kurinji, and the Nordic, that 
of Mullai. The most important, the culture of Marudam, 
or the lower valleys of rivers, was neglected because 
Western Europe having become thoroughly industrialized 
in the XIX century, the influence of river-valleys on 
European peoples in ancient days has become masked. 
Nor is there any desert in Europe, as there is a belt of 
it in Africa and Asia ; the desert is the area of charac- 
terization of Bedouin life and this, too, has but received 
scant attention on the part of students of ethnology. 
The stages of culture through which man lias passed are 
then five, the hunter, the nomad, the pastoral, the 
littoral and the agricultural, the last including the 
industrial stage; and these correspond to the Kurinji, 
the Palai, the Mullai, the Neydal and the Marudam 
regions. The physical characteristics of each region 
provided the stimulus for the development of the special 
-culture of that region. 
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The hunter : 

The earliest region inhabited by South Indian man 
was the Kurinji, fhe tracts where stand the low hills 
resulting from the age-long erosion of the Deccan 
plateau by the never-failing yearly monsoon rains. 
Below the hilly regions was the thickly wooded tropical 
forest, named after the king Dandaka, in which 
abounded the rivals of early man in the struggle for 
existence, his big-limbed foes, the lion, the tiger, the 
elephant, the wild buffalo, the python, as well as the 
minute insect pests which are even more destructive of 
human life than the larger animals. In the Kurinji, 
early man could easily find shelter from the sun and the 
rain and from his animal foes, behind boulders and 
within natural caves. lie had not then invented pots 
for storing watei, but when the natural spring failed 
him, he found reservoirs of water in the rocky pits 
wliich abounded in the liilly region. The pebble that 

he could pick up from under his feet served him as a 
primitive tool ; the abundant supply of flints of various 
shapes stimulated his inventiveness and he learnt to 
shape the axe-heads, and the spears, tlie choppers and 
the scrapers that he needed. Hence was evolved in 
this region the earliest stage of human culture, that 
called paliBolithic ; the artefacts belonging to this stage 
are chiefly found in the Kurinji regions which abound in 

the Cuddapah, Nellore, Nox‘th Arcot and Chingleput 
districts. 

Early man in Kurinji land at first subsisted on 
fruits, nuts and tubers. But the variations in the supply 
of these articles of food due to seasonal changes soon 
impelled him to add the flesh of animals to his dietary. 
This fact, more than the necessity for guarding himself 
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against his animal foes, made him an expert huntsman. 
Hence man’s first profession was that of the hunter. 
Palaeolithic implements all the world over are of the 
same patterns and this proves that the early hunter was 
a great wanderer over the surface of the earth. 

This environment in the Kurinji regions also led to 
two other very groat inventions of the hunter-stage of 
human culture, namely the how and arrow, and the 
process of making fire. The bamboo grows abundantly 
in the Knrinji regions of Southern India and the 
Kuravar, as the inhabitants of that land were called, 
shrewdly noted the elasticity of the split trunks of the 
bamboo, bent them, tied long bits of dried creeper to 
them and learnt to shoot thence long thorns. This was 
the origin of I he bow, in the use of wliich the Indian 
hillman has always been an expert, as is proved by the 
facts that the Indian bowman was a much pjrized com- 
ponent of the armies of Darius and Xerxes, and the 
Indian shikari to-day can kill a tiger by discharging a 
single arrow from his bow. 

The other invention of the early Kuravar, the 
greatest of human inventions, was the making of fire. 
Early in the paliBolithic age, the inhabitants of the 
Kurinji land noted the origin of forest fires by the violent 
friction of bamboo stems against one another during the 
fierce monsoon blow and learnt therefrom that he could 
start a fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood. 
The first use to which fire was put was the roasting of 
the meat of the animals which he hunted. 

Hunter women : 

While the males of the settlement were out 
hunting, the women were engaged in picking fruits 
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digging for roots, and garnering the seeds of the cereals 
that grew of their own accord around their plac ’S of 
abode, especially wild rice, bamboo-rice, and panioum. 

The other duty of women was ti look after their 
children. Man at this stage of culture did not learn to 
build houses. They were scarcely necessary, for the 
South Indian climate was so benebcent that no shelter 
other than the covert afforded by trees or big boulders 
or natural caves was needed for protection from sun and 
rain. Houses were first built by man not so much for 
shelter as for the storage of primitive wealth in the form 
of food-stuff 3 and the early palaeolithic man had not yet 
felt the need for storing provisions. The necessities of 
a nomad life and the want of permanent homes did not 
encourage the free development of domestic instincts 
on the part of the men ; hence the matriarchal form of 
tribal life was first developed. 

Another circumstance, encouraged the formation of 
this type of life. Primitive man was not encumbered 
with elaborate forms of the marriage-rite. Love at first 
sight and its immediate consummation, followed 
perhaps very leisurely by a tribal feast, constituted the 
wedding ceremony. The marriage tie we may take it, 
was not always of a very [ ermanent character. This 
causa, and more especially the want of development of 
personal property and the lack of attachment to a 
permanent} abode, encouraged the persistence of the 
matriarchate for very long ages. 

Love of personal adornment has always charac- 
terised men and more especially women. The Kuravar 
women, then as now, spent their leisure moments in 
picking shells and stringing them together for the purpose 
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of making garlands of them for decorating their persons. 
Their lovers presented them with trophies of the hunt, 
like the teeth of the tiger which they shot, and these, 
worn round the neck, became in much later times the 
prototype of the tali, the pendant attached to a 
string or a necklace, which is to-day much prized in 
South India as the symbol of a wedded woman whose 
spouse is alive, Another kind of personal adornment 
was the leaf-garment, a number of leaves tied together 
with a bit of dried creeper and worn round the waist, a 
custom which still prevails among the most primitive of 
the hill tribes of South India. 

The desert dweller ; 

The Palai, the dry sandy desert, can scarcely bo 
considered as one of the habitable regions of the 

earth s surface. When drawn by the chase of the wild 
animals, the sturdy hunter would be compelled to make 
a temporary abode in the Palai region. But the call 
of the desert finds an echo in the bosoms of those who 
are born with a love of adventure, and wander- lust is the 
main motive power that inspires the lives of many men 
who possess strong sinews and a stout heart, The men 
who lived in the desert region either for a short time or 
all their lives were Maravar, men of Maram, heroism, and 
Kalvar, the strong men, (from kal, strength, whence 
kaliru, the elephant, the strong animal par excellence, 
also the shark, and kal, liquor, the strength-giver, and 
kajam, the field of battle). The Palai region being infer- 
tile and its men being noted for prowess in arms, the 
Maravar and the Kalvar took in later times to the 
profession of soldiering and of preying on the rich, hue 
weakly, inhabitants of other regions and Maram has 

come to mean cruelty, and Kalvar, thieves. But in 
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early times men took to the Falai regions chiefly on 
account of their love of adventure. Life in these regions 
must have accentuated the matriarchal organisation of 
tribal life, for while the men were roving through the 
desert, the women and children were thrown into each 
other’s company to enjoy whatever domestic amenities 
were available. 

The herdsman : 

When human beings multiplied in the Kurinji 
regions and the available food supply began to shrink, 
they migrated to the next region, the Mullai or 

forest land. By that time they had taken the next great 
step in the advancement of human culture, the domesti- 
cation of animals like the buffalo, the cow, the sheep 
and the goat, the dog, so useful to the hunter, having 
already been domesticated in the Kuravar stage. This 
led to I he second rung in the ladder of human progress, 
the pastoral culture. Cattle breed fast, especially in the 
Mullai, and hence arose the institution of private 
property, the possession of which facilitated the fission 
of tribes into feimilies. 

The primitive form of what may be called natural 
marriage, the union of lovers at first sight, unimpeded by 
the observance of marriage rites and formalized merely 
by the presentation of a tali of tiger’s teeth and a gar. 
ment of strung leaves for the waist, was called Kalavu in 
early Tamil literature, and was, in the pastoral regions, 
slowly replaced by Karpu in which the marriage-ritual 
preceded the consummation of love. The essential 
portion of this ceremony was the feasting of the men and 

women of the tribe underneath a pandal, the ordinary 
tenement of pastoral men, decorated with flowers and 
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leaves, before- the consumaiation of marriage took place. 
The institution of the Karpu form of marriage and the 
development of private property led to the evolution of 
the patriarchal form of society ; for the father of the 
family, being the possessor of a large, growing herd of 
cattle, acquired the groat influence which the possession 
of wealth gives. The joint family system now arose, 
because pasture lands, parcelled out into tiny bits, would 
become too small to maintain a flock : and the family 
which resulted from the sub-division of the tribe, could 
maintain itself against competition, only if its members 
held together and constituted a growing unit. The 
patriarchal head of a large family developed into a king. 
That the institution of kingship in tlio Tamil country 
first arose among the pastoral tribes in Mullai land, is 
registered in tlie Tamil language by the fact that the 
word for a king, kon, also means a herdsrn-an, and that for 
a queen, aycci, means a herds woman^. 

Pastoral life outside India, as in the ste^ipes of 
Central Asia, differed from the life of tlie men of Mullai, 
the South Indian herdsmen, in two respects : (1) the 
use of tents, (2) the constant shifting of the herdsman 
tribes from one patch of grass land to another. The 
invention of tents was needless in South India on 
account of the equability of the climate all the year 
round. A few fan-like palmyra leaves thrown on a 
frame of dried sticks propped up by a few bamboo 
pillars and topped by a broken pot proved enough to 

^ Tho word kon seems to be derived from kol, 
rod, the badge of the herdsman. The royal sceptre was 
but the rod of the tender of cattle and sheep which 
became the symbol of authority. 
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afford shelter to man and' beast ; and the fertility of the 
soil and the periodicity of the monsoon ensured the 
growth of pasture on the same spot year after year. So 
that it was not necessary as in the Northern steppes to 
break tent when the grass round a settlement was eaten 
up by tbe herd or parched up by the summer sun, and to 
seek pastures new. The pastoral life of South India 
hence was not semi-nomad but a settled life capable 
of developing the amenities of civilisation. 

The life of ease made possible by tbe leisurely 
tendance of cattle in the forest led to the invention of 
the flute, the kulal. The flute was a bit of bamboo with 
a few holes drilled along its length and from it was 
produced mellifluous music which relieved the cowherd 

from the ennui due to the long hours of waiting while 
the cattle grazed. 

One section of the pastoral people formed the 
Kurumbar who tended the short-legged well-fleeced 
variety of sheep called the kurutnbadu. They learned to 
weave kambaji from the wool of their sheep and even 
to-day these Kurumbar inhabit the Mullai regions of the 
Madras Presidency and follow their traditional occupa- 
tion of kambali-weaving, though the irrepressible steam- 
engine bas now established itself in Mullai tracts and 
the weaving of wool with the power-loom is depriving 
the Kurumbar, as also other kinds of handicraftsmen, of 
their age-long means of earning their daily bread. 

Fisher-folk ; 

The next region to be occupied was the Neydal^ 
the sea-board. The broad bosom of tbe sea, heaving and 
falling as if animated, invited the adventure-loving men 
with broad chests and flnely-chiselled muscles to court 
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its dangers and venture forth to obtain its inexhaustible 
wealth of tasty fish. From fishing near the coast, they 
went on to fish in deeper waters. Hence the environ- 
ment turned the Paradavar, as the inhabitants of the 
littoral tracts were called, into boat-builders and fisher- 
men. The first boats were primitive canoes made of two 
logs bound together to form a float ; and the toni, wicker- 
work basket covered with hide, or coracle, followed next- 
The chief produce of this region was fish and salt. The 
Paradavar had to take them into the interior and barter 
them for other forms of food-stuff. Their environment 
made the Paradavar into merchants. Placing their wares 
in double bags on the backs of oxen as their modern-day 
descendants, the Balijis, do to day, they trudged along 
the marshy paths and exchanged their goods for the 
produce of the riverine plains. From the Paradavar 
also rose the race of ancient Indian sailors who, later, 
carried Indian goods in boats to .-Africa and Arabia in the 
West and to Malaya and China in the East. 

Ploughmen : 

Tlie last region to be occupied was the Marudam, 
the low-lying plains between the Mullai and the Neydal, 
and that was at the close of the palseolithic period. 
With the neolithic age began modern civilization. The 
domestication of plants, especially the rice, the plantain, 
the sugar-cane and the mango, which probably began in 
the relatively settled life of the i^astoral stage was 
completed in this. 

The arability of the land in this region taught the 
Uiavar, the ploughmen of the Marudam, the method of 
raising cereals after ploughing the ground, and the easy 
slope of the land in the margin of the rivers taught the 
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Vellalar, the rulers of the flood, the method of conveying 
the life-giving water to their fields. Beyond the trough 
of the river-bed lived the Karalar, the rulers of the clouds 
those who stored rain-water in tanks and conveyed theni 
to fields through irrigation-channels or lifted the water 
from wells and springs by water-lifts and irrigated the 
plots they cultivated. Thus were tlie arts of agriculture 
developed to such perfection in early" days that modern 
science can add but little to the traditional wisdom of 
the South Indian farmer. Beyond the river-valleys lay 
the land whose soil was made by the mixture of tho 
rain-washed detritus of the trap rock of the Western 
(ihats and the decaying vegetation of the Dandaka forest. 
This was the birth-place of the cotton plant and 
neolithic man learnt to spin the cotton fibre into thread 
and weave the thread into cotton cloth. 

Men now began to build houses of timber wherein 
to stock their superfluous store of food grain and cotton 
cloth. The barter of superfluous articles for things 
which were not easily available in the Marudam region, 
like the salt and tho sea-fish, with the Paradavar, and 
milk and milk-products, especially ghee, with the Idaiyar, 
and stPnes and stone tools (and after the discovery of 
iron, iron-tools) with the Kuravar, led to the develop- 
ment of carts for transport by land, and the circle of the 
evolution of civilisation was complete. The perfection 
of neolithic culture and the arts and industries of the 
Marudam region represent the last really great step in 
human civilisation ; frr, since neolithic times, no new 
food-producing plants have been domesticated and no- 
new process of making cloth to cover the body has been 
invented. The discovery of metals, from iron in ancient 
times to aluminium in our own times, and the invention 
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of steam and oii-gas engines and electrically propelled 
machines, have but rendered, quick and easy, ancient 
methods of agriculture and manufacture and speeded up 
transport, but they have not produced either new food- 
stuffs or new means of shielding the skin from the sun 
and rain and changes of atmospheric temperature. 

Where this eyolution first took place ; 

The five sub-divisions of the habitable regions occur 
contiguous to each other and in a small fraction of the 
earth’s surface in India south of the Vindhyas, It is 
therefore easy to understand how increase of population 
and alterations in the natural supply of food- stuffs 
brought about here at different periods the migration of 
men from region to region and the consequent develop- 
ment of the different stages of human culture, the 
hunter, the nomad, the pastoral, the coastal and the 
agricultural, due to the differing stimuli provided by the 
changing milieu ; in other words, the geographical 
control of the growth of human civilisation can 
be worked out and set forth clear as on a map 
by a study of man’s progress in this restricted 
portion of the surface of the earth. Outside India, 
these five natural regions occur on a vast scale, 
c.g., the Mullai, the vast steppe land extending from the 
Carpathians to the foot hills of the Altais, the Kurinji or 
the great mountain chain from the Pyrenees to the 
Himalayas and beyond, forming a grand girdle round the 
waist of mother earth, the Neydal, the coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and the Indian and the Atlantic 
oceans, and the Palai, the great desert of Sahara and its 
continuation in Arabia, Persia and Mongolia. Did the 
the passage from stage to stage of civilization first occur 
in the restricted region of South India and thence spread 
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to the vaster tracts beyond or vice-versa? The problem 
is almost insoluble at present. But it may be pointed 
out that the migration of population from region to 
region and the consequent development of higher and 
higher forms of culture is more likely to have taken 
place in a restricted portion of the earth’s surface where 
such migration is easy, than in tracts of immense extent. 
It will help us to understand the ancient history of man 
if we imagine that nature’s laboratory was, and her first 
experiments in human culture with the geographic forces 
available to her were conducted in, Daksinapatha, India 
south of the Vindhyas, and not in the great physio- 
graphic divisions of Eurasia and Africa. It is more likely 
that these different cultures of ancient times sent out 
offshoots to apipropriate regions outside India so that 
Nature might reproduce on a larger scale what she had 
succeeded in achieving on a smaller scale in India, than 
that she produced these cultures on a magnificent scale 
outside India and then squeezed minified copies of each 
stage of civilization into Southern India so as to make 

it a complete anthropological museum. This is of course 
but speculation. After all it may turn out that Nature 
produced similar cultures independently of each other 
in different places where the same geographical causes 
operated. 

Early Tamil Poetry : 

Besides cooking and clothing, another great inven- 
tion of man is speech. Speech may be either rhythmic 
or arhythmic. Whether prose preceded poetry in 
speech as is assumed by most people, or whether, 
as is more probable, poetry and prose were later 
differentiations of an original method of speech 
which was partly rhythmic and partly arhythmic, 
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it is difficult to determine : but it is certain that 
in the development of literature, poetry preceded 
prose by long ages. The words pan and pan, meaning 
a piece of music, (whence padu, to sing, pattu, a song) 
belong to the earliest stratum of Tamil, proving that 
singing was one of the earliest recreations of the Tamils. 
The Panar, originally singers and after the institution of 
kingship in the pastoral stage of culture, royal bards 
and panegyrists, followed an ancient and honoured, 
though ill-rewarded, profession among the Tamils. The 
ancient Panirs were the friends and counsellors of kings 
during the long ages when pure Tamil culture flourished ; 
but when Aryan culture from North India mingled with 
that of South India during historic times, the persistence 
of the Panar in the over-indulgence in meat-food, 
especially beef, and the drinking of ardent spirits 
brought about their social degradation into one of the 
lowest and most untouchable castes of South India. 

Thus grew, without a history the Tamils of the 
earliest ages. Their gradual rise in the scale of civiliza. 
tion can be traced from their language and from the 
discoveries of the students of their prehistoric culture. 
They first emerge into history, when traces of their 
trade with Northern India and beyond are noticed in 
the earliest of the literatures of the world — the Vedas — 
and the earliest historical documents of the world — the 
inscriptions of the Mesopotamian valley. 
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INTERCOURSE WITU NORTH INDIA IN THE 

EARLY AGES (CIRCA 3000—2000 B.C.) 

The isolation of South India, a false theory : 

V. A. Smith says, “ Geographical conditions divided 
Indian History, until the nineteenth century, into three 
wall-marked territorial compartments ... (1) the northern 
plains forming the basins of the Indus and the Ganges, 
(2) the Deccan plateau lying to the South of the Narbada, 
and to the north of the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers, 
and (3) the far-south, beyond those rivers, comprising 
the group of Tamil states. Ordinarily, each of these 
geographical compartments had a distinct, highly complex 
story df its own. The points of contact between the 
three histories are not very numerous.” Thus does this 
author justify the fact that in his Oxford History of 
India he gives “ only a secondary place to the story 
of the Deccan plateau and the far south,”* To explain 
this attitude further he says that the South ‘‘ was shut 
off by the wide and almost impenetrable barrier of hill 
and forest, represented by the Narbada, the Vindhya 
and the Satpura ranges. It is worth while to dwell 
upon the natural separation of the north from the south 
even in the most remote ages, because the roots of the 
present go down into the past to a depth far beyond any 
measurement.” He adds that the penetration of the 
Deccan by Indo-Aryan emissaries “ was a peaceful one 

* Oxf. Hist, of India, pp. i*iii. 
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and “ the chief line of communication was always along 
the eastern coast.”® D. R. Bhandarkar has challenged 
the correctness of the line of communication suggested 
by V. A. Smith He has quoted a story from the 
Suttanipata, which describes the itinerary of the pupils 
of a Brahmana teacher called Bavari. BSvari was 
*• settled near a village on the Godbavari in the Assaka 
(Asmaka) country ” in the Daksinapatha. He “ sent his 
sixteen pupils to pay their homage to Buddha ” and they 
travelled north to Patitthana of the Mulaka country 
(now Pai than in the Nizam’s Dominions), then Mahissati 
(Mahismati, identified with Mandhata on the Narmada 
on the borders of the Indore State), Ujjeni, and Saketa 
and beyond®. From this D, R. Bhandarkar rightly 
infers that from Mahismati the pupils must have 
crossed to the other side of the Vindhyas through 
the Vidarbha country. He concludes that the 
route taken by the Aryans when they went south 
“ seems to have lain through the Avanti country, the 

southernmost town of which was Mahissati or Mandbata 

% 

on the Narmada, from where the Aryans crossed the 
Vindhyas and penetrated South India D. E, 
Bhandarkar mentions also another route ” by which the 
Aryans seem to have gone to South India ” and that was 
by the sea. “ They appear to have sailed from the Indus to 
Kachcha, and from there by sea-coast to Surastra or 
Kathiawar, from Kathiawar to Bharukachcha or modern 
Broach, from Bharukachcha to Sjipparaka or Sopara 
in the Thana district of the Bombay Presidency.”® 

® lb. p. 14. 

® Oarm. Lee. 1918, pp, 4-5. 

* Ib. p, 22. 

® Ib. p. 23. 
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Thus the theory that the Vindhyas and the 
Dandakaranya forest formed an insurmountable barrier 

between North and South India, is not true. And, if 
we consider certain facts attested to by the Vedic 
mantras, we have to conclude that there must_have been 
extensive commercial intercourse between Aryavartta 
and Daksinapatha from the beginning of the Vedic Age, 
and Smith’s theory of the isolation of India South of 
the Vindhyas is baseless. 


South India in the Vedas ; 

The earliest reference to Southern India in Sans- 
krit literature is supposed to occur in the very obscure 
verse, Eg Veda x. 61.8, which says, saratpada na daksi 
na paravrn na ta nu me prsanyo jagrbhre. Sayana 

interprets the word daksina here as a fee paid in 

• # 

cattle, following a legend narrated in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. But European scholars translate it as 
South, and Macdonell and Keith remark that daksina 
pads, ‘with Southward foot’ refers “to the place 
where the exile (paravrj) goes on being expelled.’’® 


That the interpretation of the passage by Macdonell 
and Keith is correct and that Daksinapatha was 
regarded as a place of exile during the early Vedic Age 
when the Acya cult had not penetrated beyond the 
Vindhyas is proved by the story of Visvamitra and his 
sons. The story is narrated in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
but this does not mean that the events narrated in the 
story were contemporaneous with that Brahmana. It 
is an ancient story relating to the age of the first 
Visvamitra, the E?i of the Gayatri mantra, who lived 

Vedic Index, Vol. i. p. 337. 
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about ‘^SOO B. 0. This Visvamitra, when he rescued 
his grand-nephew Sunahsepa from being immolated as a 
victim in a human sacrifice performed at the instance of 
Rohita, son of Harischandra, adopted the released victim 
as his son and gave him the name of Devarata. Fifty 
of Visvamitra’s natural sons protested against 
Sunahsepa’s elevation to the place of tbe eldest son of 
the family and Visvamitra, never noted for much self- 
restraint, cursed them, saying antan vah praja- 
bhaksista. This is rendered by Keith, ‘Your offspring 
shall inherit the ends of the earth,’ but Sayana 
interprets ‘antan bhaksisti’ as ‘ candaladi rapam nicajati 
vises^.m bbajatam, ‘they shall become Anaryas (Dasyus).’ 
Sayana’s is much the better interpretation, for the 
Brahmana adds 'ta etendhrah pundrah sabarah pulinda 
mutiba ityudantya bahavo vaisvamitra dasyunam 
bhuyisthah,' ‘ these are the (people) Andhras, Pundras, 
Sabaras, Fulindas, and Miitibas, who live in large 
numbers beyond the borders ; most of the Dasyus are 
:he descendants of Visvamitra’.^ 

The outcaste went South because the Vindhyas were 
the Southern boundary of the holy land (punyabhumih) 
of Aryavartta and he who was bereft of the benefit of the 
Arya rites had necessarily to go south. Long after the 
period when the composition of the Vedic Mantras 
ceased, the Vindhyas were still held to shut in the- 
Aryan world, for the Kausitaki Upanisad says that both 
the mountains — the Southern and the Northern, 
(i.e., the Himalayas and the Vindhyas) by rolling them- 
selves desiring to lay him low cannot destroy one who 
knows the relations between Prana (cosmic and indivi- 

^ Ait. Brah vii. 1 b. 
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dual) and the manifested powers^. In the Manu Smrti 
the tradition is repeated that the tract between these two 
mountains where the black antelope naturally roams, 
the wise call Aryavartta {i.e., it is an ancient tradition), 
and the tract different from it is the country of the 
mlecchas ; twice-born men ought to live only there**. 
Thus even in the age when the Manu Smrti, as we now 
have it, was compiled (and that must have been a time 
when Brahmams had spread over the whole of India), the 
tradition about the limits of Aryavartta within whose 
boundaries alone Brahmanas could reside, was being 
repeated as authoritative on account of the antiquity of 
the idea. 

Pearls : 

Notwithstanding the fact that, for religious purposes, 
the Rsis confined the Aryas to Aryavartta, there must 
have been, from the earliest times, much commercial in- 
tercourse between* Aryavartta and Daksinapatha* o, as they 

8 Kausitati Upanisad, ii. 12. 13. 

^ Tayor evantaro giryor aryavarttam vidur budbilh 

krsna sarastu carati mrigo yatra svabhavatah etan 

dvijatayo desan. Manu, II. 22,24. 

Daksinapatha was contracted into daksina, the 
south. This word, in Prakrit dakkhina, later became 
dakkhin, which was the name of India south of the 
Vindhyas. The English people, perhaps following the 
lead of Mussulman historians, have turned it into the 
Deccan and changed its meaning. They have excluded 
the southernmost portion of South India, the country 
South of the Krsna which the Rsis generally thought of 
when they talked of South India, from the connotation 
of the word Deccan, and restricted it to the plateau and 
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called South India, for one of the articles much used 
for decoration in the Vedic Age was the jiroduct of the 
extremest south, viz.; the pearl. Here are a few 
extracts from some of the mantras, which refer to the 
wide use of pearls in the Vedic Age. ‘ The car (of 
Savita) was decked with pearl of various colours’ 

The decoration of divine cars was an imitation of that 
of royal chariots which were decorated with pearls. 
The horses that dragged them were also decked with 
pearls; krsanebhirasvan* The steeds were krsana- 
vatah krsaninah The use of the pearl and 

the mother of pearl was so great that the small 
supply of inferior pearls from the Ganges could 
scarcely have met the demand and hence pearls must 
have been carried from South India to the North. One 
whole ^sukta of the Atharva Veda Samhita called 
the Sahkhamani snkta, recited when wearing an 
amulet of mother of pearl, thus eulogises the pearl. 

‘ Born out of the atmosphere, out from the light of the 
lightning, let this golden shell, of pearl, protect us ^ 
Thou art conspicuous on the chariot, lustrous on the 

invented the phrase ‘far south’ to represent the 
Southernmost piart of the peninsula. 

Abblvrtam krsanair visvarnpam.. ratham. EV i 

33. 4 

E. V. X. 68. 11. 

‘ 3 E. V. i. 1 26. 4. 

‘4 E. V. vii. 18. 23. 

' ® Vatajjato antariksad vidyuto jyotisaspari sa no 
hiranyaya sahkhah krsanah patvamhasah. A. V. iv. 

10 . 1 . 
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quiver, thou ‘When the ocean roared against 
Parjanya with lightning, therefrom was born the golden 
drop Whitney has pointed out that the last of the 

mantras quoted as well as the first of the Sankhamani 
sukta allude to the belief that pearls originated by 
the transformation of rain drops falling into the sea. 
This is a bit of folk-biology which originated in the 
extreme south of India where the pearl oysters have 
been gathered from the bed of the sea from time 
immemorial. We can easily understand that there 
must have been considerable intercourse between North 
India and South India to enable pearls to have been 
carried in the large quantities needed for decorating not 
only the persona of men and women, hut their cars, 
horses, quivers and other articles, and for folk-lore to 
accompany that article to the land of the Rsis. 

The derivation of the word Krsana is worth 
considering. It is apparently derived from krs, ‘ to 
become lean and emaciated ’ ; possibly the name was 
given to it because if exposed to the atmosphere for a 
very long period of time, pearl gradually wastes away, 
unlike other gems. If this is correct etymology, 
krsana is a very poetical name for the pearl and must 
have been given to it after a long experience of its use. 
Another Sanskrit name for it is mukta. This word 
occurs in the form vimukta once in the Vedic 
literature, ^ Vimukta is explained as ‘secreted’ (in the 

^ ® Eathe tvamasi darsata isudhau .rocanas tvam. 

Ib. 6. 

Yat samudro abhyakrandat parjan^o vidyuta sah 
tato hiranyayo bindustato garbho ajayata. Ib, xix 30, 5. 
Sadvimsa Brahmana v. 6. 
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oyster) by Macdonell and Keith * and mukta, as 
* released ’ from the oyster, by Monier Williams in his 
Sanskrit Dictionary, but I am sure that mukta is but the 
Tamil word muttam, pearl, borrowed and Sanskritised. 

It is interesting* to compare the Vedic references to 
the pearl by people who had but seen the pearl as a 
means of decoration and who had heard vague tales of 
rain drops turning into pearls in the interior of the oyster, 
with the following image from a poem composed by a 

I 

poet familiar with the p'^arl in its native state within 
the oyster. Ho describes ‘ gems emitting rays while 
lying on bright, long layers of sand which were like 
the pearls in a mature long shell 

Gold and Diamonds : 

Besides pearls, other South Indian articles were in 
demand in Aryavartta. Th;y were gold and diamonds, 
besides other things. Much gold was used in the Vedic 
times both for making ornaments and for coining. In 
the Vedic Index by Macdonell and Keith it is said, “It 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the value attached to 

gold by the the Vedic Indians (tolden treasures 

(hiranyani) are mentioned as given by patrons... Gold 
was used for ornaments for neck and breast (niska), for 
ear-rings (karnasobhana) and even for cups... A gold 
currency was evidently beginning to be known in so 

Vedic Index, II p. 304. 

la (tp^rroiiT iftuiS QiiTiTLDmrt 

s^rrd;® icasifl, Puram, 53. 11. 1—2. 

Puram 377 speaks of <5 el_^ uu.i^ (I. 

17), ^ the many-rayed pearl born from the sea.’ and the 
Perumbanarruppadai has ^y^^euirir u.sms\) (1. 335), ‘sand 
spread like pearls.’ 
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far as definite weij^hts of gold are mentioned ; thus 
a weight, astapr^d, occurs in the Samhitas and 
the golden satamana, weight of a hundred krsnalas 
is found in the same texts.”-® D. R. Bhandarkar 
has conclusively proved that there were two types of 
metallic currency, stamped and unstamped, called 
respectively hiranya p’nda and niska in the age of the 
Rsis^R Hence the gold dust which the North Indians 
got from tlie washing of the sands of the . Indus could 
not have sufficed for their purposes. This gold was 
called pipilika, ant-like, from the size of the gold 
particles^*. North Indians therefore had to import it 

^ 0 Vedie Index, II. 504-5, where the Vedic references 
are all given. 

Carm. Lee 192:, pp. 56-75. 

Washing for gold is recorded in Tait. Samh. 
vi. 1.7.1, S'at. Brah. ii.1.1.5. The Indus is called 
‘ golden ’ and ‘of golden stream;' E.V. x. 75.8, vi. 61.7, 
viii. 26.18. (Ved. Ind. op. cit.) 

Mahabharata ii. 1860, says that gold raised from 
underneath the earth by ants, and therefore called after 
these creatures, was brought as tribute to Yudhisthira. 
The Greek writer, Megasthenes, turned this mild myth 
into the story that ” on the eastern borders there is an 
elevated plateau about 3,0..0 stadia in circuit. Beneath 
the surface there are mines of gold, and accordingly are 
found the ants which dig for that metal. They are not 
inferior in size to wild foxes. They run with amazing 
speed, and live by the produce of the chase. The time 
when they dig is winter. They throw heaps of earth, as 
moles do, at the mouths of the mines. The gold dust 
has to ha subjected to a little boiling. The people of 
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also from gold mines. So far the chief ancient gold 
diggings known are those of South India. Hence it is 
probable that South Indian gold was used in Aryavartta. 

We have the authority of Kautilya’s Artha Sastra 
for the fact that in the IV century B.C, there flourished a 
trade between South India and North India in shells of 
all kinds including mother of pearl, diamonds and other 
precious stones, pearls and gold, which were available in 
plenty in Daksinapatha'-^^. We can easily believe that 
this was no special mercantile development of the 
Maurya epoch, but a coutinuation of the trade of the 
Vedic times, for the men of the earlier epoch could not 
have got the articles from any other quarter of the 
globe. 

Other articles : 

Of the unguents and drugs so frequently referred 
to in the Atharva Veda, those with South Indian names- 
must have also gone from Daksinapatha. Besides these, 
one plant, laksa®^ and one bird, mayura^® have names 
which, I suspect, are derived from Tamil. But even 
without these etymological speculations there is ample 
evidence that there was considerable commercial inter- 
course between the Aryas of North India and the 

the neighbourhood, coming secretly with beasts of 
burden, carry this off McOrindle, Anc. Ind. p. 95. 

The boiling spoken of by Megasthenes perhaps refers- 
to the extraction of gold by heating the salagrama, still 
being done in Tibet. 

Artha Sastra vii. 12. 

A.V. V. 5-7. 

R.V. i. 191. U 
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Dasyus of South India in the age of the Ksia. The elephant 
ia frequently mentioned in the Vedas, as the beast with 
the hand, They were i)robably got from the Vindhyan 
regions or from the regions further south^'^. There is 
no mention, so far as I know, of ivory carving in the 
Vedas. But carving is mentioned among decorations, 
e.g. ‘ Like two slight images of girls, unrobed, upon a 
new- wrought pillar.''-**^ These images might have been 
of wood or gold or ivory. If the northerners did not 
practise ivory carving, it is impossible to guess what 
they made of the plentiful supply of ivory from the 
many elephants which were kept by kings. Ivory 
carving existed in the early stone age, many thousands 
of years before the Vedic times and could not have died 
out with the advance of civilization. In later times 
‘ ivory worked into divers forms and shapes ’ is 
mentioned as the occupation of people in Benares, in 
the Silavanaga Jataka, No. 72. This was certainly no 
new industry in the V or VI century B.C., when the 
story must have been current, before being absorbed in 
the Jataka tales. Ivory, then, was probably another 
article of export from the South to the North of 
India. 

Panis : 

In several places I have argued that the Panis 
mentioned in the Vedic hymns were the traders who 

* In the II century B. C. elephants were sent 
from the Pandya country to Kharavela of Kalihga, and 
this was but a continuation of the trade in this animal,, 
of more ancient times. 


R V. iv. 32. 23. 
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supplied these articles to the Aryas. In this I find 
I was mistaken, having been misled by European 
scholars, such as Griffith, Macdonell, etc. On a careful 
re-perusal of the mantras where the word Pani occurs, I 

find that they were neither traders nor atmospheric 
demons who stole the clouds and prevented rainfall as 
they have been explained to be, but that they were one 
of the several clans of Dasyus who were opposed to the 
Aryas. They were neither traders nor demons, but 
agriculturists who hoarded wealth consisting in 
horse and cattle. Their wealth cf kine was kept in 
caves This has been misinterpreted as fiends 
secreting rays of light. This misinterpretation is due to 
the ignorance of a well-known custom of ancient India, 
both Aryan and Dravidian. We learn from the 

Tolklippiyam, a work that contains references to very 
old Indian customs, that lifting the enemy’s cattle was 
the ancient method of beginning hostilities and this ^vas 
called vetci, and vetci in war poems had the hill- 
country as its terrain. 

The Panis were a tribe rich in cattle which they 
kept in caves ; and they were the enemies of certain 
Aryas and these two began war with each other by 
the time-honoured method of lifting cattle In one such 
war not a war of invasion as European scholars would 
have it, Agni and Soma, i.e. worshippers, who relied 

Life in Ancient India, pp )6, Indian Hist. 
Quarterly , Vol. I, p. 695, Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, p. bO. 

E V. i. 83. 4, i. 32. 11, ii. 24.9 

E. V. ii. 24.6, iv. 58.4. 
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on these Gods for help, stole the kina from thePanis. 
Indra, or acting on his behalf, Brhaspati, stole the 

kine of tlie Panis Thus thePanis seem to have 

% 

bean a tribe of Dasyus, who were rich in cattle, and 
not traders at all. South Indian trade in Vedio times 
was in the hands of merchants who lived on the sea- 
coast and were called Paradar from very early times. 

The Aryas in Cera : 

There is a verse in R. V. VII. 101. 14 which says, 
praja ha tisro atyayam iyuh, ‘ three people transgressed.’ 
Commenting on this the Taittiriya Aranyaka says, ‘ya 
vaita imah prajas tisro atyayam ayan tani imani vayamsi 
vahgavagadhas corapadah * ®,’ the three peoples who 
transgressed are the Vayasas, Vahgavagadhas and 
Cerapadas’. Sayana renders the last three words as 
birds, trees, plants and snakes, Anandatirt.ha as Pisacas, 
Baksasas and Asuras, Keith regards Vayasas as people 
with bird-totems (as Matsyas, Ajas, etc., had other animal 
totems) the Vahgavagadhas as possibly Vahgas and 
Magadhas, and Cerapadas as Coras. Their transgression 
was the neglect of worshipping lire, as the context shows. 
I think that Keith’s explanation is the right one. The 
Aryan culture reached the Cera country in early times 
in the wake of the migrations of Parasurama, as I shall 
show later on. 

E. V. i. 93.4 
^ ^ E. V. X. 67.6 

Perumbanarruppadai (1.323) has 
toffi—io, ‘ mansions full of merchants.’ 

Ait, Aran, ii. I'l (Anecdota Oxoniensa, Keith) 
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Arya Kings South of the Vindhyas : 

Now 1 shall discuss the extension of the power of 
A rya kings early in the Vedic Age into India south of 
the Vindhyas. From the Puranas we learn that Arjuna 
Kartavirya was a contemporary of Trayyaruna, grand- 
father of Hariscandra He lived about thirty generations 
after the foundation of the Solar lino and about thirty 
generations before Earnacandra i. e, at the end of the 
first third part of the Vedic epoch ; Arjuna was a great 
conqueror, and was called both a Samrat and a Oakravarti 
He raised the Haihaya power to pre-eminence during a 
long reign. In addition to bringing the whole of North 
India under his sway, he captured Mahismati from 
the Karkotaka Nagas, a great Dasyu tribe of the 
Daksinapatha, and made it his fortress capital. Among 
others he defeated a Pavana, king of Lanka, and 
imprisoned him in Mahismati *7. This Eavana was 
certainly not the enemy of Earnacandra who lived at 
least five hundred years later. Hence the Eavana who 
was imprisoned by Karttaviryamust have been an earlier 
Eaja of that name or perhaps the guess of Dr. Sten 
Konow is true, that the name, Eavana. was but the 
result of the Sanskritization of Tamil iraivan* « and 
merely meant a Tamil king. 

® 6 The town of Mahismati was built long before 

• • 

this age by Mahisman who lived about a hundred years 

before Visvamitra. It was probably taken by the 
Nagas and Arjuna captured it from them. 

3 7 Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
pp. 265-266. The Puranic references are given fully in 

Pargiter’s footnotes;. 

8» J. E. A. S. 1914, p. 285. There was a still 
earlier Eavana who fought with Anaranya, king of 
Ayodhya, .Vide Pargiter, op. cit. p. 263:, 
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This Arjuna or his sons raided the hermitage of 
Jamadagni, the Bhargava Rsi, ill-treated him and 
carried off his calf ; Jamadagni 's son, the redoubted 
Rama, declared war against them and slew many of them 
and the Haihayas. Rama and the Bhargavas were 
supported by the princes of Ayodhya and Kanyakubja, 
who were allied to them by marriages®, Bama Jama- 
dagnya, later called Parasuiama, to distinguish him 
from Rama Dasarathi, killed Arjuna and many Haihayas. 
After his military exploits Rama retired to the West 
Coast where the sea retired a few miles to provide him 
with a bit of territory;^® possibly the advent of Bama to 
the Kohkan and the Malabar coast took place at a time 
when the Western sea retreated a few miles, exposing 
the narrow strip of land between itself and the Western 
Ghats ; and hence arose the persistent association of 
Parasurama’s name with the recovery of Kohkan and 
Malabar in numerous legends. Parasurama was probably 
the first Rsi that carried the Vedic fire-cult to the 

South of India. 

Contemporary with Parasurama was Visvamitra of 
Kanyakubja. The story of his banishing fifty of his 
sons to the regions beyond the Vindhyas has al^ady 
been referred to. The Yaisvamitras spread the Arya 
cult in the Daksinapatha. D. R. Bhandarkar makes a 
curious statement about the banished sons of Visvamitra. 
He says that they •' married and mixed freely with the 
aborigines, with the object of diffusion of Aryan culture 
amongst them^^. That the Vaisvamitras married Dasyu 
wives is probably true, because they weCB unmarried 

* » Pargiter, op. cit. p. 267. 

Ib. op. cit. pp. 190-200. 

<3araaiebarei 21. 
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when they were cursed by their irate parent, but that 
they did so for the purpose of civilizing the Dasyus is 
an absolutely unwarranted inference. Nor were the 
Dasyus uncivilized aborigines. Many scholars, on 
account of their ignorance of the great civilization reached 
by the Indians in the pre-Aryan epoch, evidence of 
which is fourd in the artefacts of the neolithic period 
and in early Tamil vocabulary and echoes of 
which are found in later Tamil literature^®, and on 
account of their disregarding the Vedic references 
to Dasyu culture, have invented the legend of 
the savage Dasyu. The traditional holiness of 
Aryavartta and the exaggerated tales of Eaksasa 
cruelty which abound in the ancient legends have 
helped to confirm this wrong view. When the Rsis 
speak of the Dasyus, we should remember that they 
speak of their enemies and hence we should make 
allowance for exaggeration due to animosity. We should 
also not forget that both in the Vedic mantras and in the 
Epic and Puranic legends, side by side with denunciations 
of the savagery of the Dasyus and Eaksasas, there 
are innumerable passages referring to their high 
civilization, their castles, their gold ornaments, their 
wealth, etc. Hence they were not barbarous aborigines 
waiting to be civilized by Aryan exiles or stray Aryan 
immigrants. 


The holiness of Aryavartta has also misled investi- 
gators into the wrong notion that the Daksini country 
was rigidly isolated from the North and ' that the 

early Aryan Eajas confined their ambition to the land 
north of the Vindhyas throughout the long ages when 


Vida my Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture 
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the Esis of the Vedic mantras flourished, i.e , from the 
time of Iksvaku to that of the Mahabharata war (from 
3000 B, C. to 1400 B. 0. according to my scheme of 
ancient Indian chronology). Says D. R. Bhandarkar, 
“ It was m the Brahmana period, however, that they 
(i. e. the Aryas) for the first time seem to have crossed 
the Vindhya range which separates the South from the 
North half of India. In the Aitareya Brahmana e.g. a 
prince named Bhima is designated Vaidarbha, prince 
of Vidarbha. This shows that the Aryans had come 
down below the Vindhyas and settled in Vidarbha or 
Western Berars immediately to the south of this 
mountain range” This is a specimen of the wrong 

application of the critical method of historical investi- 
gation. 

Because the Aitareya Brahmana mentions the name 
Bhima Vaidarbha and the Rg Veda mantras do not, the 
Aryan Rajas had just then crossed the Vindhyas. Bhima 
might have lived one thousand years before theAitareya 
Brahmana was composed, but yet he had just crossed 
the Vindhyas when it mentions him. The Brahmanas 
record traditions which had been floating down the river 
of time during the ninety to hundred royal generations 
that elapsed from the age Avhen Iksvaku and Pururavas 
founded the Solar and Lunar dynasties respectively and 
the mention of a person in those books does not mean 
that he was a contemporary of the authors of those 
books. As a matter of fact Bhima or Bhimaratha of 


Vidarbha was contemporary of Ayutayus of Ayodhya 
who was older than Rama by about fifteen genera- 
tions and Brhadbala of the age of the Mahdbharata by 
more than forty generations. The bulk of the Aitarey 


Carm. Lect. 1918. 


3 


P. 
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and other early Brahmanas was composed sometime 
after Veda Vyasa who belonged to the Mahabharata 
epoch had closed the Vedic canon by compiling the 
Samhilas, Thus Bhima ‘lived more than a thousand 
years before the age of the Brahmanas and the Vindhyas 
had been crossed and Vidarbha founded about ten 
generations before Bhima. Jyamagha, a Yadava prince 
was expelled by his elder brother and sought his 
fortune southward in the hilly upper region of the 
Narmada inhabited by Nagas and other Dasyus. He led 
a predatory life there. He or his son Vidarbha moved 
south and carved a kingdom on tbe TaptI and the 
country and its capital were called after him Vidarbha^®. 
Long after him reigned Bhimaratha. 

Not only Vidarbha but other Aryan states had 
been established in early times in the Vindhya 
regions. Daksina Kosala, Cedi, Dasarna, Nisadha, 
besides Vidarbha, all at the foot of the Vindhyas, were 
Aryan settlements in the middle of the Vedic period. 
Kasu, Eaja of Cedi, is mentionad in the Eg Veda ; 
there is an interesting description of the kings of Cedi, 
Dasarna, Vidarbha, Southern Kosala etc., in the Nalopa* 
khyana of the Mahabharata, and the Caidya kings are 
mentioned in the Puranas. Indrasena, the wife of 
Mudgala, drove her husband’s chariot in a fight with the 
Dasyus*'^. It is no wonder she did so, for she was the 
daughter of Na|a, famous for his skill in driving 
chariots^®. Etuparna, Nala’s friend, was king of Daksina 
Kosala, Vidarbha was a contiguous province. Hence 

Pargiter. op cit. p. 269. 

^0 E.V. viii. 5.37. 

E.V. X. 102.2. 

MhB. HI. 114.24. 
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a portion of the Daksinapatba was acquired by Aryan 
Eajas^®, long before Eama’s time. All the while the 
people of Tamil India were pursuing their lives, each in 
their own region, as described in the last chapter ; they 

traded with the peoples of the North, but their culture, 
■called Dasyu by the Northerners, was not influenced by 
the fire-cult of Aryavartta, though this culture slowly 
crept in this period across the Vindhyas. 


Vide Sitanath Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India, Chapters I, XII and XVII. 




CHAPTER III 

FOREIGN TRADE IN EARLY TIMES. 

South India and Sumeria : 

It was pointed out in Chapter I that trade began as' 
a matter of necessity in the Neydal or coast region. A 
large part of the Tamil conntry is near the sea and the 
inhabitants of the coastal districts have been called 
from early times Paradavar or sailors. The Paradavar 
of the coasts of South India must have early discovered 
the periodicity of the monsoons ; indeed it is impossible 
to live in the Malabar country for a year without under- 
standing this phenomenon and the possibilities of sea- 
travel it implies. Even when advantage was not taken 
of the monsoons, sailors could go along hugging the 
shore up to the coasts of Afghanistan and Persia. 
Extensive travels by land and sea in very early times 
can alone have made possible the colonization of the 
Mesopotamian valley by the Tamils, which, according to 
a recent theory, gave birth to the ancient Sumerian 
civilization of that region. Says H. R. Hall, “ the 
ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked 
in their statues and reliefs was as different from thosa 
of the races which surrounded them as was their 
language from those of the Semites, Aryans or others ; 
they were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of 
the average Indian of to-day is no doubt much the same 
as that of his Dravidian race-ancestors thousands of 
years ago. Among the modern Indians as amongst the> 
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modern Greeks or Italians the ancient pre-Aryan type 
of the head' has survived (as the primitive type of the 
head has always done), while that of the Aryan 
conqueror died out long ago. And it is to tliis Dravidian 
■ethnic typo of India that the ancient Sumerian bears 
most resemblance, so far as we can judge from hiS 
monuments. He was very like a Southern Hindu of the 
Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian languages). Audit 


is by no means improbable that the Sumerians were an 


Indian tribe which passed, certainly by land, perhaps 


also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the Two 


Elvers. [In his footnotes to the words ‘ land ’ and ‘sea 


in tliis sentence, he says, ‘ we have at the present day a 
Dravidian population in Baluchistan, the Brahuis ; the 
Dravid’an type has been noted in Southern Persia; and 
there can be little doubt that the non-Aryan peoples of 
Ancient Persia (the Anariakoi of the Greeks) were of the 
same race, forming a connecting link between Babylonia 
and India.’ ‘ The legend of Cannes, the man-Fish 
quoted by Berossus, argues an early maritime connection 
with a civilized land over sea. Cannes swam up the 


Persian gulf to the earliest Sumerian cities (Eridu and 
the rest), bringing with him the arts of civilization.’] 
It was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) 
that we suppose that their culture was developed. 


There their waiting may have been invented, and 
progressed from a purely pictorial to a simplified and 
abbreviated form, which afterwards in Babylonia took on 
its peculiar ‘ cuneiform ’ (wedge-shaped) appearance 
owing to its being written with a square-ended stilus 
on soft clay. On the way they left the seeds of their 
culture in Elam. This seems a plausible theory of 
Sum erian origins and it must be clearly understood 
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that it is offered by the present writer merely as a 
theory, which has no direct evidence to back it, but 
seems possible.”^ 


MoheSjo-Daro : 

'SVMthin twelve years of the publication of Hall’s- 
book, the “ direct evidence to hack ” his theory was- 
furnished by the excavations of Harappa and Mohenjo 
Daro and what was “ possible ” in his view has become- 
probable. Specimens of the writing he spoke of have 
been found and ample relies of the advanced civilization 
of the Indus valley have been recovered. The 
“ trenches revealed the presence of successive layers of 
buildings of the chalcolithic ” period. Certain figures 
have been found in Mohenjo Daro of crude workmanchip 
and archaic appearance ; but “ the very prominent nose 
and the use of flattened pellets of clay for the eyes is a 
feature of very similar figures of early date from 
Mesopotamia.”® Notwithstanding these and many other 
discoveries, the definite proof of Sumerian culture being 
an outflow of the ancient culture of the Indus valley can 
be obtained only when the writings discovered at 
Mohenjo Daro have been finally read and deciphered. 

Ancient Trade with Babylonia: 

If there was intercourse between the Indus valley 
and Sumeria, there must have been greater intercourse 
between these two districts and South India. Evidence 
of this is found in two facts mentioned by Sayce. One 
is that Indian teak was found in the ruins of Ur 
(Mugheir), which was the capital of the Sumerian kings 

* H. E. Hall. The Ancient History of the Near- 
East, pp. 173-4. 

® Archaeological Survey of India. Annual report^ 

1925-26, pp. 72-98. 
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in the JV millennium B. 0. and the other is that the 
word sindhu or muslin is mentioned in an ancient 
Babylonian list of clothing.® The occurrence of s’ in the 
word proves that this muslin did not go to Mesopotamia 
via Persia, for then ‘s’ would have become ‘h’ in 
Persian months, as the name of this country, derived 
from the name of the river Sind, became Bind. I there- 
fore conclude that muslin went direct by sea from the 
Tamil Coast to the Persian Coast and the Babylonian 
word sindu for muslin is not derived from the name of 
the river (as has been supposed) but from the old 
Dravidian word, ‘ sindi ’, which is still found in Tulu 
and Canarese, and means ‘a piece of cloth ’ and is re- 
presented by the Tamil word ‘ sindu ’, a flag. 

Ancient trade with Egypt : 

Not only was there commercial intercourse between 
the Tamil country and the Mesopotamian valley, but 
there is some evidence that the trade of South India 
extended to Egypt in the III millennium B.C. Says 
W. H. Schoff, “ thousands of years before the emer- 
gence of the Greeks from savagery, . . . Egypt and 
the nations of Ancient India came into being, and a 
commercial system was developed for the interchange 
of products within those limits, having its centre of 
exchange near the head of the Persian gulf. The 
peoples of that region, the various Arab tribes and more 
especially those ancestors of the Phoenicians, the 
mysterious Bed Men, were the active carriers or inter- 
mediaries. The growth of civilization in India created 
an active merchant marine, trading to the Euiihrates 
and Africa, and eastwards we know not whither. The 

“ Sayce. Hibbert Lectures, pp. 136-138. 
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Arab merchants, apparently, tolerated the presence of 
Indian traders in Africa but reserved for themselves the 
commerce within the Red Sea, that lucrative commerce 
which supplied precious stones and spices and incense 
to the ever increasing service of the gods of Egypt, 
This wis their prerogative, jealously guarded, and upon 
this they lived and prospered according to the prosperity 
of the Pharaohs. The muslins and spices of India they 
fetched themselves or received from the Indian traders 
in their ports on either side of the gulf of Aden ; carry- 
ing them in turn over the highlands to the upper Nile, 
or through the Red Sea and across the desert to Thebes 
or Memphis.”^ It may be added that the articles taken 
to Egypt by the Arab intermediaries were South Indian 
ones and that South Indian Paradavar took them in 
their boats to Aden and the East African coast. 

“In the inscriptions of Harkhuf, an Assuan noble 
under [the Egyptian] king Mernore of the VI Dynasty 
(B. C, 2,600) occurs the following: — ‘I descended (from 
country of Yam, Southern Nubia) with 300 asses laden 
with incense, ebony, grain, panthers, ivory, throw-sticks 
and every good product,” The ebony refered to may be 
African ebony ; but it may also have been Indian ebony, 
which was superior to the African one and was in 
ancient times taken from India to the Persian gulf, 
whence the Arabians took it to the coast of Africa, and 
from there it was taken via the Upper Nile to Egypjt, as 
it was in later times, i.o. 1,500 B. C.; and after this date 
Indian ebony was ■ so popular that Theophrastus 
(IV century B.C.) ascribes the wood to India only and 
Virgil (Georgies ii, 116,7) speaks of it as peculiar to 

* Periplus, p. 3, 
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India. s In a later chapter it will be sho'wn that grain and 
panthers were exported to Africa in later times. These 
two articles here mentioned may also have gone from 
South India. 

In the VI dynasty, under Pepi II (XXVI century 
B. 0.,) a royal officer, Sebni sent to the Tigre highlands, 
records how he descended to Wawat and Uthek, and sent 
on the royal attendant Iri, with two others, bearing 
incense, clothing (probaby cotton), one tusk and one 
hide.”® Now the Deccan was the only part of the world 
where cotton cloth was woven in these far off days. 

The ivory mentioned above was African but may 
also have been Indian. From early times Indian ivory 
was in demand, partely because it was finer than any 
other. Moreover it was easier to kill elephants in 
Indian forests than in the wilder, thicker, and more 
unhealthy African forests. The elephant-hunters of 
Abyssinia and Somaliland who supplied African ivory 
to the Egyptian Kings used adzes, axes and swords ; and 
India was the only country whence iron implements 
could have been imported in those times. In exchange 
for these, India imported from xlfrica incense and 
sweet-smelling gums, largely used in this country in the 
Vedic Age. There is record of the export of iron from 
India in the next age and we may well believe that this 
commerce existed in the earlier age. 

The Vedic mantras refer to men who went to far 
off lands for ‘‘ interchange of merchandise.”'^ Traders 

^ Schoff’s Periplus, p. 61, 153, Warmington. Com- 
merce between the Eoman Empire and India, p. 213. 

® Schoff’s Periplus, p. 121. 

A. V. iii. 15,4. 


7 
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" desiring wealth sent ships to sea parties of mer- 
chants went on the ocean in ships with a hundred 
oars® to distant lands for sale and barter^ This of 
course does not refers to Tamil trade but if the Northern 
Ary a people traded to distant countries, the South 
Indian sailors must have been their teachers of the art 
of sailing ; for the latter had developed from early times 
extensive sea-trade and the former were not sailors in 
early days. 

Kennedy on Ancient trade : 

Some writers, however, have argued against the 
existence of this trade. The chief of them is Kennedy. 
In his article on this subject' ' he has spent all the' 
resources of his vast learning in trying to disprove that 
there was any Indian trade either with Egypt or Assyria 
before the VII century B. C. He ignores completely the 
passages of the Rg Veda and Atharva Veda mantras 
referring to merchants, sea-voyages and shipwrecks. 
He admits that the Indian people, especially of the- 
coastal districts “ were accustomed to the sea.” He 
cannot deny that India produced in abundance hard 
timber necessary for building purposes and sweet- smell- 
ing woods useful for the preparation of the unguents 
so widely employed in ancient times for ritual pruposes. 
It is well-known that the Egyptians and Assyrians 
eagerly sought after the siiices, pearls and other gems 
which India could supply in plenty. Indians from the 
neolithic age wove cotton cloth in abundance and dyed 
it, as is proved from the various kinds of stone tools for 

8 B. V. i. 48.3. 

^ A. V. i. 56.2, 

® A. V. hi, 15.4, 

'0 E. V. i. 116.5. 

J. R, A. S. 1898, pp. 248-297 
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weaving, including slick-stones for polishing cloth, 
discovered so far. Yet Kennedy shuts his eyes to all 
the avilable evidence of ancient commercial intercourse 
between India on the one hand and Egypt and Assyria 
on the other. He attemijts to discount the value of the 
evidence of the names of articles of trade borrowed from 
Sanskrit and Tamil by the Accadian, Hebrew and Arabic 
languages. He tries to whittle down the Vedic evidence 
of the contact of Aryas with Assyria adduced by 
German scholars, magnifies the difficulties in the way of 
an extensive development of commerce by barter and 
concludes that “ there is no valid proof of it.” 


Schoff’s refutation: 

Schoff, the American editor of the Pariplus, thus 
conclusively refutes Kennedy’s arguments. “ Kennedy 
minimizes the importance of the early Egyptain trading 
voyages, considering them purely local, while the numer- 
ous references to articles and routes of early trade in 
the Hebrew scriptures he passes by with the assertion 
that they are due to the revision following the return of 
Ezra. But whatever may have bean Ezra’s revision of 
the Hebrew books, substantially the same articles of 
trade are described in the records of Egypt at corres- 
ponding dates, and they indicate a trade in articles of 
Indian origin to the Somali coast and overland to the 
Nile, centuries before Ezra’s day. Such opinions 
presume a continuous trading journey without exchange 
of cargoes at common meeting-points. But primitive 
trade passed from tribe to tribe and port to port‘^” 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 228, 


CHAPTER IV 

R\MA AND SOUTH IMDIA (0. 2000 B. 0.) 

The Growth of the Rrimilyani : 

The sbory of Rama brings the whole of South India 
into view definitely for the first time. This story is 
narrated most fully in the Ramayana, though almost 
independent accounts of it also occur in the Mababha- 
rata, the Raghuvamsa and other works. The evidence 
of the Ramayana has to be taken with care on account 
of various reasons. It professes to be the work of 
Valmiki, a Rsi who was a contemporary of Rama, 
and came to the help of Siba when her husband, in a 
panicky mood, banished her, and educated her sons and 
taught them his great poem, from which they recited 
some slokas to their father, when he visited the hermit- 
age where they were reared. On the one hand, there is 
absolutely no reason which compels us to disbelieve this 
circumstantial account. On the contrary we cannot 
believe that the Ramayana, as we liave it, is exactly the 
same work as that which Valmiki composed. For one 
thing Rama lived at the end of the second third of the 
Vedic epoch. The hymns composed in that age, like 
the earlier and the later ones, are in the Vedic dialect ; 
hence the Ramayana of Rama’s days must have been in 
the Vedic dialect Candas ’ as Panini calls it) or in 
the Prakrit which was then current. The Ramayana as 
we have it now is in the classical dialect (‘ Bhasa ’ as 
Panini calls it), which certainly did not exist before the 
X century B, 0. The Candas dialect disappeared at 
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about the time of the war of the MahShharata, after 

which the line of mantra-composers died out. The 
dialect that succeeded the Candas dialect is that used 
in the Brahman iS and Aranyakas, which is intermediate 
between Candas and Bhasa. Another reason why the 
Eamayana as we have it now cannot bo taken as the 
work of Valmiki. the contemporary of Eama, is the 
occurrence in it of the view that Eama was an incarna- 
tion of Visnu, the Supreme Deity, Visnu was not the 
Supreme Being in the Vedic cult, and the doctrine of 
His Avatkras is foreign to the Vedic theology. The 
name of Eama occurs in Eg Veda x. 93. 14 in a list of 
Maghavans or lords who instituted sacrfices and gave 
heavy daksina to priests. Here ho is mentioned as a 
human person without any claims to divinity. It is 

difficult to believe that Valmiki endowed Eama with 
divine status in the latter’s life time. Moreover 
the doctrine of divine incarnations was evolved in the 
the schools of the Agamas, which were opposed to the 
Vedic cult in the earlier ages, so much so that even in 
the X century A. D. Vamunacarya had to write a book 
called Agamapramanya to prove that theVaisnava Agamas 
were as authoritative as the Vedas to the Vaisnavas On 
the decline of the Vedic sacrificial cult after the war of 
Mahabharata, the Agama cults attained to prominence 
in Northern India. Hence the conception that Eama 
was one of the Avataras of Visnu could have got into the 
story of Eama, only after the X century B. C. There- 
fore I conclude fhat the story of Eama, as narrated in 
his life-time by Valmiki was rewritten after the 
X century B. C. in the language which Panini called 
Bhasa, and that the concept of Kama’s being 
an Avatara, besides other extraneous matter 
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got into tha story then. In a list of Gotra- 
founders given in a South Indian edition in Grantha 
characters of the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra occur tha 
names of Valmiki and Panlni together, as Gotra foun- 
ders’ ^ this gives one the impression that a certain 


Valmiki and Panini were contemporaries. Probably this 
Valmiki of the VII century B. 0. revised the PiSmayana 
of Valmiki Pracetasa in classical Sanskrt and worked 


into it the concept of Rama’s being an incarnation of 
Visnu. Lassen after a critical study of the Eamayana 
and the Mahabharata, has remarked, ‘ It is true that in 


the epic poems Rama and Krsna appear as incarnations 
of Visnu, but they at the same time come before us as 
human heroes, and these two characters (the divine and 
the human) are so far from being inseparably blended 

together, that both of these heroes are for the most 
part exhibited in no other light than other highly gifted 
men acting according to human motives and taking no 
advantage of their divine superiority. It is only in cer- 
tion sections which have been added for the purpose of 
enforcing their divine character that they take the 
charcter of Visnu. It is impossible to read either of 


these poems with attention, without being reminded of 
the later interpolation of these sections, and of the 
unskilful manner in which these passages are often in- 
troduced, and without observing how loosely they are 
connected with the rest of the narrative, and how 
unnecessary they are for its progress.”* 


The style of the Eamayana does not at all give one 
the impression of a double authorship of the poem. But 

L I am indebted to Mr. P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, for this in- 
formation. 
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this need be no formidable objection if we remember 
that the second Valmiki must have written the poem 
de novo, if he wanted to render it in theBhasa prevalent 
in his time, ^ 

Jlnother Rama story : 

The story of Eama is known to the bulk of the 

Hindus of India to-day in all its details ; because it 

is being expounded almost daily in all villages by pandits 

or improvisitores. But that it was not so in the 

VII century B.C. and that versions of the Rama story, 

different in essential particulars from Valmiki’s poem, 

existed as folk-tales at that time, is proved by the 

Dasaratha Jataka, No. 461 of the (Bauddha) Jataka.* 

This tale says that Dasaratha, King of Benares, had 

sixteen thousand wives and that Rama pandita, i.e., 

Rama the wise, Lakkhanakumara and Sitadevi were 

born to his chief queen. After this queen died, 

Dasaratha set up another lady as chief queen ; to her 

was born Bharata. This queen began to worry him to 

give the kingdom to her son. Dasaratha refused to do 

so but bade Rama and Lakkhana and Sitadevi live in 

% 

the forest for twelve years, lest the new queen should 
encompass their destruction and to claim the kingdom 
after twelve years when the soothsayer (nimittah) said 
he would die. They retired to the Himalayas where 
they lived in a hermitage. Nine years after this the 

^ For a very careful study of this question, vide 
Muir’s Original Sanskit Texts vol. iv. pp. 164-182, 
whence the above quotation from Lassen has been taken; 
pp. 441-491 of the same work may also be consulted. 

® Whatever was the date when this Jataka was 
written, the tale must have existed long before it. 
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king died of sorrow and Bharata repaired to the- 
hermitage and begged Rama to return and rule the 
kingdom. Rama refused to return before the period of 
twelve years ordained by his father expired, and gave 
Bharata his slippers (paduka) and told him that the 
slippers would govern the kingdom for three years. 
Then Bharata^ Lakkhana and Sitadevi returned to 
the capital with the slippers. When the three years 
were over, Rama wont to Benares, was crowned king 
with Sita as his queen and reigned in righteousness 
(dhammena rajjan karetva) for 16,000 years and entered 
Svarga. The fact that this tale prevailed among the 
common people and was pressed into service by the 
Bauddhas, who made Riima a Bodhisatta who after many 
births was born as Gautama, proves that Valmiki’s 
version was not known to a section of the common 
people at that date. Probably the recomposition of the 
epic in delightfully beautiful, and at the same time, 
simple Sanskrit by the Valmiki who was a contemporary 
of Panini, incorporating the Agama doctrine of Rama’s 
being an incarnation of Visnu, made the poem widely 

• 9 

popular after the VIE century B. C , when Bhakti cults 
became popular in North India. Of course, all this is 
mere theory, but it is the only theory that will fit in 
with the facts. 

References to South India in the Ramayaua : 

Taking the above as a working hypothesis we have 
a means of separating the references in the Ramayana to 
South India which form vital portions of the story as 
belonging to Rama’s time, from those which were 
introduced in the first millennium B, 0. by the later 
Valmiki who knew something about the South India of 
his time and anachronistically introduced them into the- 
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version, Thus we may take it that in Rama’s days the 
rule of the Raksasas extended to the south of the 
Godavari, near which river was situated the Eaksasa 
outpost of Janastbana North of the Godavari a 
number of Aryan kingdoms had been established, but 
they were not powerful enough to check the incursions 
of Yaksas and Raksasas into the regions beyond the 
Vindhyas. For when Rama visited those regions along 
with Visvamitra, to guard the latter’s sacrifices from 
being disturbed by Raksasas, he had to fight with 
the Yaksini, Tiltaka, Marica, her son, who had 
become a Raksasa, and Subilhu, who three had 
strayed north of the Vindhyas. It was near the 
banks of the Godavari up to which river the Rsi 
settlements had gone in Rama’s days, that large num- 
bers of Raksasas roamed, for it was near the borders 
of Ravana’s realm and they could count on his helj). 
There Ravana’s brother, gigantic Khara, persecuted the 
Aryas who lived in Janasthana. The Rsis who met Rama 
in the forest near bitterly complained about the atrocities 
committed by them : — “ Anaryas stand in front of other 
sages and soon spoil (their rites) with impure and 
unclean things. Those small-minded men take delight 
in ruining from behind (the austerities) of the ascetics 
in their hermitages. When oblations are (about) to be 

offered in the holy’ Agni, they throw away the sacrificial 
vessels, pour water over the fires and break the pots.”^ 

^ The following references for this statement are 
given by Pargiter op. cit. p. 277, viz, M Bh. iii. 2. 76. 
16986, vii. 59, 2226 ; Ram. ii. 116. 11, iii, 1825. 

° Aprasastair asucibhih samprayojyaca tapasan ) 
pratighnanti aparan ksipram anaryah puratah sthitah |{ 
tesu tesvasrama sthanesu abuddham avaliya ca ( ramante 
tapasamstatra nasayanto alpacetasah H . 
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This passage vividly brings honae to us the con- 
tempt of the Anaryas for the Arya rites in Eama’s days. 
These Anaryas did not speak Sanskrit, In the Veda 
they are called mridhra viica of injurious speech, and 
anasa , mouthless, devoid of (good) speech, a phrase 
misinterpreted by European scholars to mean ‘ noseless ’ 
and supposed by them to refer to the flat noses of the 
Dasyus. The words refer to the fact that the Raksasas 
spoke an idiom, different from the Aryan ; and the 
Eamayana confirms this when it says that Ilvala, 
the Raksasa, tried to deceive Brahmanas by disguising 
himself as a Brahmana and speaking Sanskrit, which 
apparently was not his mother tongue Another such 
significant remark in this poem refers to the chara- 
cteristic difference of funeral customs between the 
Aryas and the Dasyus. Throughout the world till the 
Arya fire-cult arose, burial was the normal form 
of disposal of the dead, except where the still older 
custom of exposing the corpses to the destructive forces 
of natural agencies prevailed. The_ fire-cult gave birth 
to the custom of cremation — the offering of the dead man 
to the Gods through fire. In India and elesewhere 
the introduction of cremation is a sure sign of the 
spread of the Arya cult. The Raksasas being Anaryas 

avaksipanti srug bhandan agnvn sincanti viirina | kala- 
samsca pramrdnanti havane samupastite. || 

Ram. ii. i 16.15-17. 

« E.V.i, 174. 2, V. 3-3. 8 
7 E.V.v. 29. in 

® dharayan brahmanam rupam ilvalah samskrtam 
vadan. Ram. iii. 11. 58. 
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biiried their dead. So Viriidha, when he was killed by 
Eanaa, exhorts him to bury his corpse for that was the 
old law of the Eaksasas These casual references to 
non-Aryan customs cannot at all be regarded as later 
interpolations, but help to throw light on the fact that in 
Eama’s time Aryan customs had begun to spread but 
slowly south of the Godavari. The compelling influence 
of Aryan civilization made a few Eaksasas learn Sanskrt. 
Ilvala was not the only Aniirya who learnt that language. 
Eavaria is described to have became an expert in it. So 
much so that when Hanuman, discussing with himself in 
what language he ought to converse with Sita,. remarks 
that if he spoke Sanskrit she would mistake him for 
EHvana ' ^ Hanuman himself is said to have been the 
eighth great Sanskrit grammarian but this perhaps refers 
to a much later Hanuman. Moreover many Eaksasas 
became great Brahmanas, expert students of the Veda 
and performers of austerities, They were called 
Brahmaraksasas. The Agastyas and Vifivamitras be- 
longed to this class. The Paulastyas, of whom Ravana was 
one, and the Nairrtas were also Brahmaraksasas. ‘ * 

I • • 

V/hen Bharata marched in the wake of Rama to 
induce him to return to Ayodhya, he remarked that his 

•' avate eupi mSm rama praksipya kusalivraja, | 
raksasam gatasattvanam esa dharmah sanatanah || Bam. 

iii. 4. 20. 

' ® Yadi vacam pradasyami dvijatiriva samskr- 
tam I ravanam manyamana mam sita bbita bhavisyati || 
vanarasya visesena katham syad abhibhasanam | 
avasyam eva vaktavyam milnusam vakyam arthavat U 

Ram. V. 20. 19. 

For references vide Pargiter op.cit.p. 242 
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warriors bore shields black like the clouds and wore- 
flowers on their heads like the southerners,^® The- 
people of ancient South India grew a whole head of 
hair, since the profession of the barber was unknown 
to them, as is proved hy the fact that there is no 
genuine Tamil word for the barber, the existing words 
being either borrowed from Sanskrit or late compound 
names The Tamils loved to decorate their hair with 
all kinds of flowers one for each region they inhabited 
and one for each separate incident in love and war. In 
fact the science of the language of flowers was highly 
developed among them ; so much so that there is no- 
improbability in this fact being known to Northerners 
even in early days. 

Some non-genuine references : 

The references to South India by the .Bilmayana 
given above certainly belong to the earlier layer of the- 
poera, but the following reference to Tamil kingdoms- 
equally certainly does not. When Sugriva was organising 
the search for Sita in all directions he sent a band of 
followers to the South. In giving an account of this, the- 


poeb gives a list of the kingdoms that lay to the south of 
the Vindhyas and not merely South of Kiskindhii and 
includes in that list the kingdoms of the Andhras, the 


Pundras, the Colas and the Panclyas with the Keralas^-", 
In giving directions to the army which he sent to the west 


he mentions Muracipattanam which perhaps is Musiri,. 


‘ 2 Kurvanti kusumapidan sirassu surabbinami [ 
meghaprakasaih palakair daksinatyah yathanarah || 

Ayodh. Kand h3. 13. 

Tathaiv andhramsca pcndramsca colan pandyan 

sakeralan. Kisk. K-and. 4l.'1 

• • 
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the great ancient sea-port of the Malabar coast^^. These 
two references if they belong to the Eamayana at all, 
cannot belong to the earlier draft of tlie poem. Nor 
again, the other reference to the Pandyas which is 
found in all recensions, where Sugriva bids his monkey- 
host behold on the shore of the ocean the Pandya’s 
golden gates decked with pearl and gold’ ®. The general 
run of the story of the Eamayana has the implication 
that all India south of the Godavari was under the sway 
of Eavana, except the districts in the most thickly 
wooded interior of Dandakaranya which belonged to the 
Vanaras who had chiefs of their own. The jealous and 
all powerful Eavana would not have brooked for a 
moment the prevalence of the Pandyas near his own 

4 * 

doors Moreover, if the Paiidyas had been rulers at 
the time, it is impossible to believe that they joined 
neither side fn the great war between Eavana and Kama. 
Moreover these districts, not even that of the Piindyas, 

Kisk. Kand, 42.13. This and the above passage 
are not translated in Griffith’s Eamayana ; hence I take 
it that they are not found in the northern recensions of 
the poem. 

^ ® tato hemamayam divyam muki a mani 
vibhifsitam ] yuktam kavatam pandyanam gatadraksyata 
vanarah. i[ Govindaraja, a Tamil man, commentating on 
this passage explains kavatam here as referring to a 
town of that name. Probably Govindaraja had heard of 
the Tamil tradition that Kavatapuram was an ancient 
capital of the Pandyas and imports this knowledge into 

his commentaries. The Tamil tradition itself belongs 
only to a late period of Tamil literature and may have 

been invented on account of a misunderstanding of this 
very passage of the Eamayana. 
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from whose coast Eama crossed to Ceylon, are not 
mentioned when describing Eama’s march in the 
southernmost part of India. He started his famous 
bridge from the Pandya country and if the Pandyas had 
existed in his time, it would have been mentioned in 
this part of the poem. 

I therefore hold that the three ancient powers of 
Sola, Sera and Pandya rose, probably as a result of the 
extinction of Eavana’s rule, after the age of the 
Eamayana. The reference to the Pandyas or all the 
three in the Eamayana must have been put into the 
story in the second draft of the poem in the first 
millennium B.C. 

Agastya ; 

One more point connected with the Eamayana has 
to be discussed here. The first Agastya, husband of 
Lopamudra, a princess of Vidarbha, was a contemporary 
of Alarka, king of Kasi, who lived a little more than 
twenty generations before Eama^*’. Thus the earliest 
Agastya lived in the region immediately south of the 
Vindhyas. This is perhaps the meaning of the fable, 
that he crushed down the Vindhyas and ordered the 
mountain to remain low till he returned from the 
south^^. His asrama was “apparently near Mount 
Vaidurya (the western part of the Satpura Eanges).”'® 
He made the southern region prefectly safe by moans of 
his austerities* But the Agastya whom Eama met 

* « Pargiter op. cit, pp. 168.169. 

*7 MBh. iii. 103, Earn. iii. 11.81. 

MBh. iii. 88, 8344. Fargiter op. cit. p. 240. 

*** Earn. iii. 11. 81, \i. 177. 14. 
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* two yojanas ’ from PaScavatr could^^ not 'have been 
the first Agastya, who lived about four centuries before 
Bama s time, but must have been one of the later 
Agastyas ; for this Agastya of Eiima’s days lived near 
the Godavari, near which in his asrama Eama stayed on 
his way south. It continued to be his asrama on his 
way north when he returned along with Sita on his car, 
Puspaka. Hence Agastya’s asrama during the whole 
period of the wanderings of Eama was two yojanas from 
Pancavatr. Yet, when Sugriva sent his Vanaras to the 
South to search for Sita, he told them that they would 
see Kaveri’s stream whose waters were holy, benign 
and bright and frequented by apsarasa girls : near 
by they would see, seated on the top of Malaya hill 
(Coorg), brilliant as the sun, Agastya, the excellent 
Rsi^^ Here we see Agastya spirited away, by the 
poet, as Sita was by Ravana, from Pancavati and 
dropped on the top of the Malaya hill. Hence this must 
have been inserted by the later poet who lived after the 
Agastyas had proceeded further south than the Agastya 
of Eama’s time and settled in the Tamil country. 

Spread of the Aryan cults in South India: 

Great must have been the consequences of Eama’s 
victory and the extinction of Eavana’s power in South 
India. The Aryans who had been pushing south of 
Janasthana even before Eama’s time now spread in 

2 « Earn. iii. 13.13. ~ ^ 

tatastam apagam divyam prasanna salilam 

sivam | tatra draksyatha kaverim vihitam apsaroganaih |) 
tasyasinam nagasyagre malayasya mahaujasam | 
draksathaditya sahkasam agastyam rsiruttamam. Earn. 
V. 41. 15—16. 
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larger numbers further south. The number of Brahma- 
raksasas increased. This word, brahmaraksasa, has 
acquired unsavoury associations in later usage. Absurd 
fables have been invented about their activities. But it 
originally meant either the progeny of Brahmanas who 
had allied themselves with the Dasyus and the Raksha- 
sas, like the sons of Visvamitra, who naturally became 

Brahmanas and formed the Visvamitras or Kausikas 

* 

or those who became the disciples of the Agastyas 
and were affiliated to their gotra. Even before these, 
the Bhargavas and their spiritual descendants had 
begun to spread in South India. These families con- 
stituted the nucleus of the brahmindom of South India. 
The Brahmanas of this part of the country have this 
.peculiarity, that in some respects they preserve the 
customs of the Vedic age intact and in others they have 
adopted South Indian customs unknown to Aryavartta. 
On the one hand they shave their heads so as to display 
a top-knot quite as prominently as the ancient Vasis- 
thas they wear two clothes, called, in old days, the 

pavasta and vavri® or the parodhaioam and nivi^^ 

and whenever possible, avoid stitched cloths. In this 
latter respect women are more particular than men. 

The Bbagavata Purana ix, 16. 29-37 says that 

Maddhucchandas and the other younger sons who 
obeyed Visvamitra became Kausikas and the elder sons 
who disobeyed him belonged to the \ isvamitra gotra. 

Pargiter, op. cit. p. 236. 

^3 R.V. vii. 33.1. 

^ ^ A.V. iv. 7. 6. 

A.V. ix, 10.7. 

A V. viii. 2. 16. 
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Bat, on the other hand, some anarya customs are very 
dear to Southern ladies, such as the tying of the tali as 
the most important act of the marriage-rite*’^ and the 
wearing round the neck a bit of thread dyed in 
turmeric. Again the way in which the husband that is 
to be is welcomed by the mother of the bride and the 
bridesmaids is a relic of old Dasyu rites. He and his 
bride are made to stand beneath the marriage-pandal, 
their feet symbolically washed in milk and balls of rice 
dyed in red thrown in all directions^®. These customs 
must have been introduced into the Arya rite of viviiha 
by the Dasyu ladies whom the early Arya immigrants 
married. Such old Dasyu rites were regarded as so 
sacred by these Dasyu wives that Apastamba, the law- 
giver of the South Indian Aryas and one of the latest of 
the Sutrakaras, has said that ‘the knowledge which 
Sndras and woman possess is the completion of all 

study’*®. South Indian women follow religiously an- 

■ • - — • — — - - ■ “ ♦ ‘ 

This is a pure Tamil custom, absolutely un- 
known to the Grhya Sutras, which consider panigraha- 
nam, the taking of the hand, and the saptapadi, the 
taking of the seven steps, as the vital act of t]ie 
sacrament of marriage. 

Reception of the bride and the bridegroom under 
a pandal put up for the occasion is described in Agam 
86j The balls of red rice are 

a brahminical substitute for balls of rice mixed with 
blood such as is described in Tirumurugarruppadai as 
being offered to Murugan in worshipping him. 
sfiewr^iLT ^ G! ai err S S) 11. 23 ’^-4 ‘ pure 

white rice mixed with blood offered as minor offering 

Sanistha yavidya strisu sudresuca. Dharrca 

Sutras II. xi. 29. II. 
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other custom unknown to their northern sisters — that 
of crossing their skirts between the legs, i. e. wearing 
a kaccha. This is clearly not a Dasyu custom, because 

it is not followed by ladies of other than the Brahmana 

# 

caste. Probably because their Arya husbands attached a 
special holiness to the kaccha, the wives in early days 
imitated it, so as to disHnguisJi them from their 
unaryanised, unregeuerate, Dasyu sisters. 

A rational explanation ; 

G. Eamadas Pantulu of Jeypore (Vizagapatam' 
agency) has sent me a note offering some proofs to justify 
the theory that Eilvana’s followers were primitive 
Dravidians. The most primitive Dravidian dialect we 
have is the Kfii (sometimes wrongly called Khond) spoken 
in the hill tracts between the Central Provinces and the 
Northern Circars. The speakers of this dialect preserve 
ancient customs which the more civilized of the 
Dravidians have outgrown. The author of the note has 
lived among the Kui for many years and his information 
is first hand. He says, “ Every Kui village has. at its 
entrance, a goddess by name ‘ Nisan Pennu,’ It is 
represented by a round oval-shaped stone of about 6 to 
9 inches in height and it is installed under a tree at the 
gate. That it may not be interfered with by men or 
animals, it is covered by a heap of stones. It is believed 
that, if this stone is broken or removed from its place, 
or in any way injured, some evil would befall the 
village. The villagers make offerings of fowls, goats, 
buffaloes, cows or pigs to this goddess, on every festive 
occasion.” This fact is discernible behind Valmiki’s 
poetic account of Hanuman’s encounter with Lanka 
the guardian goddess of Eavana’s capital, when she 
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was vanquished by him. She was the invincible 
protectress of the city and the self-existent lord 
had told her, ‘ when thou shalt be vanquished by the 
valiant monkey, know that danger will overtake the 
Eaksasas Even today every South Indian village 
possesses a border-goddess, ellaiyamman, worshipped 
chiefly by the lower orders but treated by the higher 
castes as one of the innumerable manifestations of 
Durga, the supreme mother-goddess. 


Entering the city Hanuman found among pleasure- 
spots a * daru-parvatam/ ‘a hillock of felled trees*. 
Eamdas Pantulu says, “in the Agency tracts of the 
Vizagapatam districts, daru is understood to mean 
* fuel . Fuel stacked in the form of hillocks or towers is a 
common sight in this Agency. As the rains pour so abun- 
dantly in these hills such stacks become a necessity as 
a provision against the season, when it is not possible 
to secure a piece of dry wood. As it was after the rains 
that Hanuman went to Lanka, it is no wonder that the 

Vanara spy saw such structures, within the precincts 
of Itavana*s abode ^ L” 


Another point mentioned by Eamdas Pantulu may 
be noted, *; When Bavana went to battle, lie was 
followed by beings who had faces of tigers, horses, 

abam tu nagari lahka svayameva plavahgama j 

nirjitaham tvaya vira vikramena mahabala |1 idam ca 
tathyam srunu me bruvantya vai haiisvara j svyam 
SVciyambhuna datta varadanam yatha mama || 

* kascid vikramad vaj^am unayet | 
tads tvayS vijneyam raksasSm bhayamSgatam |1 Earn 

V. 3, 45-47. 

'Bam. V. 6. 36. 
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camels, stags etc. 3^ These bhubas were Eaksasa 

soldiers wearing masks resembling the faces of animals, 

This was one of the several means the Baksasas are 

said to have used to terrify the peaceful settlers of the 

Dandaka forest, or their enemies in battle,” No doubt 

the northern Dasyus who fought with the Aryas also 

used similar devices and earned the reputation of 

employing magic practices.”^ “ The Kui tribesmen 

also have the custom of wearing masks of the head of 

wild animals or wearing bison or stag horns on their 

heads. This custom which was originally intended for 

wars, is now adopted in times of amusements such as 

dances, ‘ The war dress of the Khonds [i.e. Kuis] is 

elaborate, and consists of a leather cuirass in front an.d 

a tiowing red cloak, which with an arrangement of bison 

horns and peacock’s feathers is supposed to strike awe 

into the beholder’s minds.’ (Thurston’s Castes and 

Tribes. Ill p. 364). ‘ For dances, stag and bison- 

horns are also worn on the heads of some ’ (Central 

Provinces Gazeteers, Chatisgarh Fenudatory States, 
(P 51),” 

Eamadas Pantulu has also an illuminating note on 
the ten heads of Eavana. It has been long guessed that 


Yascaiva nana vidha ghora riipair vyaghrostra 
nagendra mrgasva vaktraih | bhutairvrto bhati vivrftta 
netraih sosau suranamapi darpahanta || . Eilm. vi. 59. 24. 

3 '* pra mayinam aminad varpanitih. ‘ weak grew the 
wily leader of enchanters (Griffith), E.V. iii, 34. 3. 

mayavan abrahma dasyuh, ” the sorcerer, prayerless 

Dasyu ’, E.YY iv. 16. 9. 


tSusnasya maya, ‘ Susna’s magic ’, E.V. v. 31. 7. 
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Eavana’s ten heads are due to a misunderstanding of the 
words dasasya and dasagriva. Eamdas Pantulu gives a 
plausible explanation of the origin of these two words. 


“ Dasasya is a name applied to Eavana ; it and its 
cognate forms Dasagriva, Daianana are understood to 
signify ten heads Consequently, Eavana has ever been 
pictured as a demon with ten heads. But Valmiki, no 
where in his book, describes him so ; and in every place 
he presents him with one head and two arms. Such 
being the case, how can the interpretation given by 
the commentators to these other names cf the Eaksasa 
lord be justified ? The significance of these words must 
be quite different. So Dasasya and Dasagnva considered 
from their usage in the epic seem to expose a particular 
character of the person to whom they are applied. In the 
expressions ‘ Eavanonama bhadrante dasagrivah pratapa- 
van ’ (III. 43. 2), ‘ Seetayah vacanam srutva dasagrivah 

pratapavan ’ the construction of ‘pratapaviin ’ is similar 
to that in Eaksasendrah pratapaviin. In the three 
quotations the pratapa or glory possessed by Eavana is 
illustrated by the words preceding it. The meaning of 
the last is clear because it means that Eavana had the 
glory of being the king of the Eaksasas. But the mea- 
ning of the first two cannot be understood unless we 
first know for what Eavana was famous. That fame of. 
the Eaksasa lord is revealed in 


Eavano = Loka- ravahah. 

Eavano = satru-ravanah. 

ahirmayasya ‘ of one who knew the viles of 

serpents vi. 20. 7. 

adevih mayah, ‘godless arts of magic.’ E.V. vii. 

1 . 10 . 
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Yena vitrasita — loka = ssadeV = asura pannaga^ 

loka-ksobhayitaramca cadairbh^ta viravinam, 
He vexed the worlds ; he vexed his enemies ; he struck 
terror to the worlds of the gods, tlie asuras and the 
pannagas ; he vexed the worlds and terrified the beings 
by his voice. 

These show that his main glory consisted in causing 
vexation to every one. ‘ Dasagrivah pratapavan ’ meant 
originally that he had the glory of causing vexation or 
affliction. So must Da.sasya mean also the same. ' 


‘Sa’ 

or ‘ asi ’ is a termination of personal nouns in Kfii. The 
orginal word Dasasi or Dasasa can easily become 
‘ dasasya ’ in Sanskrit. Havana was a dasasi or an 
afflicting man. 

In Kui ‘ giva ’ is a verbal termination ; dasa-giva 
.means to afflict, dia-giva, to irritate; vepa-giva, to kill or 
to knock ; oba-giva, to take ; bancli-giva, to cheat, are 
other examples of Kui infinitives formed by addidg ‘giva’ 
to nouns. ‘Dasa-giva ’ easily becomes ‘ dasagriva, , 
The expression ' dasa-grlvah pratapavan’ intimates 
that all his prowess or glory was to afflict. This mean- 
ling is more consistent with the character of Havana 
than the one which places ten necks on his shoulders. ” 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CULTUBE OF THE TAMILS 
DUEING II MILLENNIUM B. C. 

Literary conyentions and the life of the people ; 

From the ESmayana we can but get a very meagre 
idea of the life and culture of the early Tamils. We 
ought to remember that the Kamilyana can but be a 
highly prejudiced witness with regard to this question. 
The Eaksasas, being the dreaded enemies of the Aryas, 
are naturally described as ogres in bodily shape and 
monsters of cruelty. But a more correct idea of the culture 
of the Tamils in very early times can be derived from 
analysing the literary conventions of the Tamil poetry 
of a later age. By literary conventions I do not mean 
artificial canons of criticism. The Tamil literary con- 
ventions are not rules unconsciously followed by poets and 
■codified by critics of a later age, like Aristotle s canons 
of epic poetry and those described by Horace. Ancient 
Tamil literary conventions were petrifactions of old 
•customs developed by the action of the environment on 
human life. Literary conventions, especially of the 
early, unsophisticated stages of literature which existed 
long before the rise of the much later artificial poetry of 
Sanskrit and Tamil, were based on the actual customs 
and manners of the people. At first the bards sang as 

unconsciously as the lark, and their poetry was a true 
mirror of the life led by the people of those times. 
Later poets kept up the traditional imagery of earlier 
ones even when the conditions of life that gave birth to 
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these traditions had altered and then these poetic ima^ 
ges became mere literary conventions. For example, in 
early days the wealth of the people consisted in cattle ; 
and quarrels arose between chiefs when they stole each 
other’s cattle. Hence to sing of war as beginning with 
the lifting of the enemy’s cattle represented the actual 
state of affairs in a certain stage of the evolution of 
human history. In later ages other causes of war arose ; 
but literary convention required the poet to sing of a 
preliminary cattle-lifting as the invariable beginning of 
hostilities. So in later poetry, still of the period 
preceding the rise of Tamil artifical poetry in the VI 
century A.D., a large number of literary conventions 
strictly regulated the composition of poetry, both of 
love and war. 

From these conventions we can go back in imagina- 
tion to the ages when the poems sung by bards faithfully 
reflected the life which people actually led. From this 
age we can go back to the age before the rise of poetry 
and get a glimpse of the life which Indians led in the 
very remote past. Peeping thus into the far past, we 
can visualise the life of the South Indians, about 2,000 
B, C. or earlier. Before doing so we ought to remember 
that progress in remote antiquity was much slower than 
in the present days of wireless telegraphy and the 
aeroplane. The breathlessly hasty changes of our 
present-day life and the slow movement, imperceptible as 
that of the glacier, of life and thought in ancient days 
are poles apart ; hence what was true of 2,000 B.O. was 
equally true of much earlier times. In those far-off 
days, man, like other animals, lived entirely subject to 
geographical conditions and his life was almost a passive 

reaction to the conditions of his environment, thus 
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affording a striking contrast to present-day life when 
man has learnt to conquer physical limitations and can 
struggle successfully with the snows of the artic 
regions and transcend even the laws of gravitation by 
■flying to the upper layers of the atmosphere, 

Literary conventions of love poems derived from 
actual life-conditions ; 

It has been already pointed out in Chapter I that 
the habitable parts of the earth’s surface can be divided, 
and were divided by ancient Tamil poets into five 
regions— the region of low hills, slightly wooded, where 
man first lived and hunted, the sandy desert where 
water is scarce and vegetation sparse and where man 
first developed martial virtues and predatory impulses, 
the forest region where the pastoral stage of human life 
was first reached, the coastal region, where man learnt 
to fish and to sail on boats and to barter fish and salt 
for grain, and the lower river-valley where the arts of 
agriculture and weaving were invented. The passage of 
man from one culture to another took long periods of 
time ; it was chiefly owing to migrations of men from 
region to region ; but each region retained its own culture 
when the succeeding ones arose. Thus in the Kurinji or 
hill country where the first stages of human culture arose, 
men led the semi-nomad life of the hunter. The course 
of love was not deterred by social conventions, and love at 
first sight followed by its immediate consummation was 
the norm. In much later times arose the celebration 
of marriage by a public reception of the wedded pair, 
followed by a tribal feast but the age-long custom of 
love passages preceding the wedding festival was kept 
Rp, as it is even to-day, among the hill-tribes. Again, 
men and women of the hill tracts were satisfied with a 
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iDininiuni of dross Innumerable strings of shells hang- 
ing from the neck and a garland of flowers and leaves 
(from which in later times was developed the girdle, 
mekhala) round the hips, were enough to cover the 
person : and among Kuravar to-day this same dress pre- 
vails in the interior of the Kurinji land and when these 
Kuravar visit the low country, the only change in their 
dress is the substitution of rags for the belt made of 
leaves and flowers. When poetry first arose among the 
Kuravar the bards naturally sang about the pre-nuptial 
loves of hill-chieftains and their presenting their mist- 
resses with leaf-garments, (talai udai) and the teeth of the 
tigers which the hill- chiefs killed in the chase; these 
teeth were strung together and worn hanging from the 
neck and called pulipparrali' from which in later times 
vras evolved the gold tali. Later it became a literary 
convention that pre-nuptial love (kalavu) ought to be 
the subject-matter only of the class of poems called 
Kurinjittinai, to be associated only with the fauna and 
flora of the hill-country and with the presentation of 
leaf-garments, with the attribution of love-sickness to 
tbv possession of the girl by the hill god Murugan and 
its cure by exorcism, etc.,; all the incidents of the 
uneven course of true love were classified and prescribed 

as the subject- m,atter of Kurinjittinai. 

Similarly the subject-matter of the poems of 
Mullaittinii, those correlated to the wooded region, was 
fixed as the woe of the short separation of lovers such 
as will take place when the herdsman goes away from 
l>iM iT'S'ress to tend his catt’e and as the joy of their 
re-union and Mullai poems draw their images from the 

^ Ornameafc made of tigor*s teath, hanging from the 
neck as the sign of the married state, also worn by boys. 
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natural objects and the customs of the pastoral 
regions. Poems of Neydal tinai dealt with the 
longer separation necessitated by fishing expeditions 
and the making love to the beauties with a black shining 
skin from which was constantly emanating the smell of 
dried fish. Palaittinai, poetry of the dry desert, was 
born in connection with the very long separation 
incidental to the .predatory life of the inhabitants of the 
dreary stretches of the sandy X)lain ; hence the pangs 
of long separation became the subject-matter of Palai 
poetry ; this was the nearest approach to the tragic 
muse which the early Tamil temperment could stand, for 
tragedy as such was proscribed from the dominion of 
the Tamil muse. Finally, formal marriage and post- 
nuptial love (Karpu) and the thorns on its path such as 
the disorganization of domestic life by the seductions 
of hetairae, the consequent quarrels between the wedded 
lovers and the delightful reconciliations that succeeded 
the quarrels, became the subject-matter of Marudattinai, 
the poetry of the river-valleys. It is easy to understand 
that these refinements of civilization were evolved in the 
agricultural region, where the hard work for a few months 
in the damp rice-fields was followed by an enforced 
leisure during the periods once when the corn was 

ripening and again after the grain had been garnered and 
the soil had to be given rest so that it miglit be ready 
for the next year’s ploughing. Lovers ’ quarrels and 

amatory exploits were the only available amusements 
during this period of leisure. 

Conventions of war-poetry based on the conditions 
of the terrain : 

Besides love, the other subject of poetry was war. 
Wars in the Kurinji consisted merely in the lifting of 
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cattle (Vetci) so called because the raiders wore a gar- 
land of vetci dowers ; and their recovery from the 
depradators (karandai), named for a similar reason. The 
forest region adjoining was the primitive first line of 
defence and was hence called Kavarkadu ; chiefs wearing 
vanji garlands led expeditions into the forest lands ; thi» 
was called Vahji. Whan kings established their capitals 
in the river-valleys (Marudam), they built forts for their 
protection and siege operations became a part of military 
science. During these operations the ulinai creeper 
was worn and the poetry that described them came 
under the class Ulinai. Stand-up fights involving mili- 
tary tactics are possible only on an open battle-field, 
far from the wooded and the cultivated lands, and became 
associated with the broad plains near the sea-coast 
(Neydal) and . came to be denominated Tumbai, because 
tumbai garlands were worn in these fights on the open 
plain. Finally, analogous to the parting of lovers 
associated with Palai, the desert, was the Vagai, which 
sang of success, the singers wearing vagai garlands-, as 
well as of the tragedy of war and the desolation of the 
country resulting from fights. 

It may be noted here that all these different kinds 
(tinais) of poetry have been named after flowers. Each 
flower was the characteristic product of one region or 
another. Garlands of these flowers were worn as 
symbols of the particular incident of love or war 
described. Flowers formed the distinctive uniforms- 
of soldiers in military operations. The ancient 
Tamils delighted in flowers and decorated their persons, 
their tools and other belongings, and their houses 
and pandals with leaves and flowers from very early 

times. 
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This same love of nature was the cause why they 
beautified their tools, their houses, their furniture, and 
their vessels with carvings imitative of creepers, leaves, 
flowers and animals. It is only to-day that ugly, 
undecorated, machine-tnade articles are displacing deco- 
rated ones in Tamil houses and are thus efl’acing the 
aesthetic sense from the souls of those who have taken 
to modern civilization. The Tamils hence developed a 
complicated language of flowers which expressed their 
thoughts in symbolic form, in their life as well as in their 
poems. 

The evolution of literary conventions ; 

These various conventions of poetry are fully 
discussed in my coming book on The Ancient Tamils as 
depicted in the Poruladigaram of Tolkappiyam. Here I 
am only concerned to point out that the literary conven- 
tions described in that grammar must have grown in 

these stages : — 

(1) The period (and it must have been a very long 
period to be counted in thousands of years) when the 
five stages of human culture gradually evolved in the 
five natural regions. 

(2) The stage when bards began to sing in each 

region and unconsciously reflected in their poems the 

conditions of life in that region, its fauna and flora, 

and the customs developed there in response to environ- 
ment. 

(3) The period when the practice of poets crystal- 
lised into fixed literary conventions, so rigid, that a 
S>oem sung in whatever natural region, if it dealt with a 
particular incident, ought to be assigned to its proper 
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tinai, the word tinai having acquired the double meaning 
of (a) a natural region, (b) a class of poems dealing with 
events once naturally, now conventionally, associated 
with one of the five natural regions. 

These conventions are described in the Poruladi- 

0 

garam (section on the subject-matter of poetry) of the 
Tamil grammar called Tolkappiyam by Tolkappiyanar, 
This is the earliest extant Tamil book and was pro- 
bably composed not later than the I or JT century 
A.D. This book refers to previous treatises on the 
grammar of poetry, none of which is now available, and 
presupposes the existence of a vast volume of Tamil 
poetic literature, on which the grammar was based, 
naost or all of which is lost. Tolkappiyanar describes 
hundreds of incidents occurring in the course of love 
and war which are proper subjects of poetic treatment. 
With regard to each one of those incidents he must 
have had in mind a few odes which had been composed 
by poets who lived before his time; for it is absurd to 
think that the critic analysed a priori the course of love 
and war into a series of possible incidents and then 

poets began to sing about each of these incidents 
described by the critic. The earliest Tamil poems which 
are now extant belong, almost all, to the ago that 
succeeded the time of Tolkappiyanar and commentators 
on the Tolkappiyam find it difficult to discover in this 
later poetry illustrations for many of Tolkappiyar’s 
rules ; sometimes their illustrative quotations are 
inappropriate and oftentimes they fail altogether in 
their attempt to illustrate Tolkappiyanar’s rules and 
tell the reader to find his own illustrations when he can. 
From all this it is evident that a vast Tamil literature 
was composed before TolkapDpiyanar’s time. Five 
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canturies would be a modest estimate for the 
period during which this literature grew. Before 
this literature with its petrified poetic conventions 
began, there must have been another literature in 
which these conventions were realities, when, for 
instance, the poet did not merely as a matter of form 
attribute the birth of love to the hill country, but. 
reflected in his songs the life- conditions of ’each natural 
region. In that far-oli age temporary separation of 
lovers was not conventionally referred to the four 
tracts — Mullai, Neydal, Marudam or Palai— but the poefc 
living and singing in each region described the pangs of 
the separation of lovers, which he noticed in 
that region. It will not be an exaggerated estimate dio 
ascribe a period of five centuries to the development ol, 
what one might call, the natural poetry which precadad 
the conventional poetry on which Tolkappiyanar based 
his grammar. We thus reach about 1000 B. 0. as feha 
later limit of the birth of Tamil poetry. The culture 
that led to the evolution of this poetry and was reflecfcadt 
in it must have taken ages to grow and we can hencff 
conclude that the early culture of the Tamils must 
have been reached by them a few millenniums before 
Christ. 

Tribal chiefs as Heroes of poems : 

From early times the bards sang with an eye ta 
profit. So the heroes of their poems were tribal chiefs. 
War was necessarily conducted by such chiefs. It was 
only in rare cases that common people could have 
occasion to perform specially heroic exploits ; bufe 
ordinarily the credit of the various incidents of war 
would go to the chiefs. The heroes of love poetry were 
also kings, for it would not pay to sing about the loves 
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of the poor. Such chiefs were, as were their followers, 
named with reference to the regions they inhabited. 
Says Tolkappiyanar, “ The names of the tribes of the 
tinais are of two kinds, namely, those derived from the 
nouns and verbs (i.e., qualities and actions), pertaining 
to the tinais. The tinai names of men, Ayar (herdsmen), 
Vettuvar (huntsmen), etc., belong to their chiefs too. 
The tinai names of other (regions), if examined, are 
similar (and so those of the chiefs). 2 ,” These tribal names 
have now become caste-names, e.g. Kuravar, Para:lavar, 
Idaiyar, Vellalar. It is but natural that endogamy 
should prevail among the people who are confined to 
particular regions and have developed customs peculiar 
to the occupations which their physical environment has 
imposed on the tribe, and endogamy as well as the 
attachment to old tribal customs on the part of women 
has been the cause why tribes have become castes. The 
influence of the tribal chiefs or kings has also tended to 
petrify tribal customs. The Kingship of the tribal head 
was probably of a very primitive typo, for there is little 
in the early Tamil odes or in the Poruladigaram to 
indicate that the art of government was developed or 
followed any kind of political science, theoretical or 
practical. 

^ Qijuj(^th sS'2saTiLiQLD<^ (ITJ'ijSq^ smsas'ju 
^'^ssiQ ^ LDif^uj Quaj^ir. 

(oeuLLQai srn 'S ^ u Qutn 

jriTSiiaSebr su^p^iej QtfioiQ^ s 

ejQi^iT LD0tEj8 Q)i Q UD earn !EJ .ssfT'2isa 

ei'etssiu ^8'Se!!!sri§'2e\)u QuiuQjr, 

Tol. For. i. 22-24. 
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Poetic conventions region by region : 

Tha gods of the various regions are called the first 
of the seed-topics (karupporuj) of the regions. They 
■will be taken up for discussion presently ; besides them 
the other seed-topics are foodstuffs, beasts, trees, birds, 
drums, occupations, musical instruments, etc. appro- 
priate to each region and the kind of poetry pertaining 
to it®. The enumeration of the seed-topics will show 
what keen observers the ancient Tamil poets were and 
how anxious they were to be absolutely true to nature. 
The foodstuffs peculiar to Mullai are the millets and 
the lentils ; the animals, the deer, the hare ; the trees, 
Konrai (cassia), Kurundu and the tall Pudal grass ; the 
birds, jungle-fowl and the partridge; the occupations, 
grazing herds and the girnering of millets; the amuse- 
ment, bull-racing; the flowers, Mullai, which gave its 
name to the region, Pidavu, Talavu, and Tonri ; and the 
sources of watei supply, mountain streams. 

Appropriate to Kurinji are Aivanam (hill-rice), 
bamboo-rice and Tinai (panicum) ; the tiger, the 
elephant the bear and the boar ; the trees, Agil (Agallo- 
chum), Atti (Bauhinea Racemosa), Timisu and Vengai 
(varieties of Pterocarpus) ; the birds, the parrot and 
the peafowl ; the occupations, honey-gathering, raising 
the tinai, extermination of locusts and hunting ; the 
flowers, Kurinji (Lawsonia Spinosa), Kandal (Gloriosa 
Superba) and fSunaikkuvalai (hill-lily) ; the sources of 
water-supply, mountain-streams and tanks. 

3 G^ilisu ^ LDirinjnh i^LLueisp 

ujiTi^ek' Op/rems^ 

i3 •S(T^(3eum' Qwiri^u, 

Tol. For. i.l8. 
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Eelating to Marudam ara red rice and white rice ; 
the buffalo and the beaver ; Marudam (Terminalia 
Alata), Kahji, and the creeper Vanji; the duck, the 
water-fowl, the swan and the nightiugale ; operations 
connected with the raising of paddy ; bull-racing ; the 
lotus and the red water-lily; rivers, wells, and ponds. 

Pertaining to Neydal ara the foodstuffs bartered for 
fish and salt ; bullocks and buffaloes carrying bags of 
salt ; the crocodile and the shark ; I'unnai (Alexandrian 
laurel), nalal, and Kandal (screwpine) ; the sea-crow ; 
fishing, salt-manufacture and the sale of fish and salt I 
the flowers Kaidav (screw-pine) and Neydal (Nympha 
Alba) ; and wells in sandy tracts and salt marshes. 

Suited to Palai are food-stuffs obtained by highway 
robbery and pillage ; emaciated elephants, tigers and 
wild dogs ; the dried up Iruppai tree (Bassia Longifolia), 
the wild mango, the Ulinai creeper, nemai, Palai (iron- 
wood tree), Kalli (Spurge)^ and Surai (calabasii) ; the 
eagle, the kite, and the pigeon ; highway robbery and 
plunder ; the flowers Mara (Eugenia Eacemosa), Kur^^ 
(bottle-flower) and Padiri (Bignonia Chelonoides) ; and 
wells with scant water. Illustrations of the occurrence 
of these objects and actions in poetry appropriate to 
them will be found in plenty in the specimens of poetry- 
given in several succeeding chapters. 

Religion. 

Man is not only a tool-making, cooking, clothing 
and talking animal, but also a religious animal. Man 
alone of all the animals has invented methods of invo- 
king or compelling the help of superhuman beings to 
avoid the real or imaginary evils that threaten him and 
to secure the things that he ardently longs for. These 
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methods consisted of religio-magioal rituals, the diffe-- 
rentitation between religion, the method of praise and 
offering, and magic or primitive science, the method 
of compelling the forces of nature to obey man’s 
behests, belonging to later stages of civilization. 
This religio-magical ritual comprised ritual feasting 
(preceded, it may be, by fasting,) ritual singing 
(choral or solo), and ritual dancing In later 

times feasting, singing, dancing and the drama were 
sequestrated from religion and became activities 

pursued only for immediate pleasure, but this diff'eren- 
trtation took a long time to be established No doubt 
from the earliest ages of the evolution of man he wor- 
shipped some god or gods. In those early days the people 
were divided into totem-groups, the relics of which 
are found in tribal names like Irular, Vanniar, etc. In’ 
Sanskrit literature we meet with such totem-names as 
the Vanaras, the monkey tribe, the Ajas, the goat tribe, 
the Garudas, the kite tribe, the Matsyas. the tish tribe, - 
the Vr.snis, the ram tribe, and the Niigas, the terpenb 
tribe, etc. Of these the Nagas seem to have been widely 
prevalent, because we find them- in historic times, oocu-- 
pying the North East, the North West, the Central and 
the South Indian provinces. The Naga cult probably 
arose among the cave-dwellers of the hill-country. 
Besides the totem gods, tiae people worshipped nume- 
rous spirits, those inhabiting trees, rivers, hills ; also 
local gods, guardian deities of villages, tbe goddesses- 
guarding the boundaries of villages and the demons that 
caused diseases. Most of these ancient cults exist today 
in their primitive crudity among the lower classes of 
the population and even the higher classes have not 
totally given up resorting to the help of these spirits in 
times of difficulty. Some of these cults have also been 
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absorbed by higher cults which mark a higher stage of 
civilization. Thus the Naga cult became coalesced with 
that of Murugan, who was again identified with Subrah- 
manya of the Aryas ; for even today, Subrahmanya 
appears to the physical eyes of his devotees only in the 
form of a serpent ; when a devotee of this god has invoked 
his help, the appearance of a serpent means that the 
god has grauted the i)ra,yer. Tree-cults have coalesced 
with the Siva cult. The most famous of existing Biva 
shrines are intimately associated with some tree or other. 
So too the cult of the health-giving Tulasi plant has 
coalesced with the worship of Visnu. From the Naga 
cult Biva got his numerous serpent-ornaments, and Visnu 
his couch of the thousand headed serpent. The Buddha 
became himself a Naga and several Bauddha and Jaina 
saints got five serpent-heads. 

But long before these advanced cults, called Agamika, 
arose, higher gods than the local demons or the spirits 
inliabiting trees, rivers and hills, were evolved in the 
country. These gods were evolved in each region 
separately and in accordance with the geograiihical 
characteristics of each region. The god of the hilly 
region was the Eed God (Beyon),, also called Murugan, 
who was the patron of pre-nuptial love. He was offered 
by his worshippers balls of rice mixed with the 
red blood of goats killed in his behalf. He was a hunter 
and carried the Vel or spear and was hence called Velan, 
•spearman, His priest was also called V.elan. This god 
created the love-frenzy in girls ; and when girls were 
obsessed by him, the priest performed magic rites for 
curing the love-sick girl. When the priest was in 
communion with the god, be was also seized with the 
divine frenzy and sang and danced a devil-dance 
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(veriyattam). Women, too. took part in priestly func- 
tions. Men or women priests, when under the influence of 
the god, not only sang and danced, but also read the dim 
past, predicted the future, diagnosed diseases (and the 
particular demons that caused each disease), and cured 
all the ills that the flesh and the brain were heir to. 


The means of cure were not solely supernatural, for, as 
the hilly region abounded in simpleS', the magic of the 
priests and priestesses was fortified by the use of drugs. 


Hence the early priest was also the medicine-man and 


even today, notwithstanding millenniums of philosophi- 


cal evolution, the devil-priest-cum-medicine-man of the 


degraded Kuravar tribe drives a flourishing trade among 
the elite of society, on the sly. 

The god of the pastoral' region — Mullai — was the 
Black God (Mayon), who was a herdsman, belbved both of 
milkmaids and of cattle. He was always uttering sweet 
music with the flute (kulal) and its music moved all 

nature. Besides singing, he delighted in dancing. 
Surrounded by a crowd of milk-maids, he or his priest 
danced most complicated dances, as herdsfolk do today. 


Milk and milk-products, sometimes mixed with boiled 


rice wore his offering. Pastoral life affords more 
opportunities than a hunter's life for indulging in’ 
the delights of love, as it also provides occasions for 
the temporary parting of lovers, which latter only 
heightens the pleasure of re-union. The life of the 
herdsman is the jolliest of all, because, unlike the 
hunter or the man who sails far out into the sea 


whose lives are fraught with risks, he does the easy 
work of leisurely tending cattle in the forest. Hence the 
Black God of the tenders of cattle is the jolliest of 
the Indian Gods. 
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The god of the coastal region was, of course, the 
dread lord of the sea. The horn of the terrible shark 
symbolized him in the rituals of his fisherman- 
worshippers who crowded on the sea coast, black men 
and women with children on their hips, and offered him 
fresh or salted fish and meat. The joys of love were 
not denied to the fisherfolk ; for we read in the litera- 
ture of a later period that noblemen of the surrounding 
regions were, notwithstanding the fishy smell of the 
well-grown limbs of these swarthy dames who 
embellished their persons with the lilies of the marshes, 
smitten with love for them, and while their menfolk 
were away, out on the sea, drove in their carts 
or chariots to the sea-side to visit their paramours. 

Tn the river-valleys where civilization was more 
advanced than in the other regions, pre-nuptial love 
gave Way to post-nuptial love. The ancient ceremony 
of marriage which obtained among the Tamils before 
it was altered by the Aryans is described in two 
odes of the anthology called the Agam. Thus it is 
said; — “There was a huge hojap of rice cooked with 
pjise (even alter many guests had been fed). On the 

.floor of a pandal built on long rows of wooden columns 
was spread freshly brought sand. House-lamps were 
■lighted. The bride and bridegroom were adorned with 
.flower garlands. In the beautiful morning of the day of 
the bent, bright moon, when the stars shed no evil 
influence, some women carrying pots on the head, others 
bearing new, bread bowls, handed them one after 
another, while fair elderly dames were making much 
noise. Mothers of sons, with bellies marked with 
b6auty-st)ots, wearing beautiful ornaments, poured water 
on the bride, so that her black hair shone bright with 
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< 50 ol petals of flowers and rice-grains (which had been 
mixed with the water), and at the same time they blessed 

her, saying * do not swerve from the path of chastity, be 
serviceable in various ways to your husband who loves 
you and live with him as his wife'. On the night after 
the marriage ceremony was over, the neighbouring 
ladies assembled, (dressed the bride in new clothes) 
and sent her to the arms of her lover, to which she 
wont with trepidation"^/’ 



^ QuiLt^ Q <SB fT (i^ s <oif^ 
Qu(^;^Q^fTp pio'2isv Spu iSecoir^frjb 

w'^fSST ^ err ^ 

CcSfTiSfr^fr tsof-K/Suj 0<a»/r®Qa;6«ir i^iwaL- 
Qsi^€\) ^ 

losottotz— uj/f 

Qurr^(ji^(Li sihu^ Queiiri^/T 

-Qp€hr:snrsijih iS^si^rsif Qp^^pQp^p ^ ^jtu 






p 6 zj/? 6 ?jr 


/fl oj luaQ^efsr 


4Qirn® Q^nffli^ 

ljisOsS(^iej <35^utSI Q^srioQeofr® 

usiy®o 5 )Si; fB LO 6sar (El tSd 


65ru 


ouffip tvfrQasBr^ ^ 

oiSUfTlflp SPl^U^UJ fflj ^ (Sisr l/ sot /t 


Ssff-® 


Q «/r®E/©OT<sir 


Agam ee, 11 1—22 
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Ifc will ba noticed that in this ancient Tamil rite of 
marriage there is absolutely nothing Aryan, no lighting 
of fire, no c’rcumambulation of fire, and no priest to 
receive daksina. Another ode in the same anthology refers 
also to the wedding-rite. “ White rice, well cooked and 
with plenty of ghi, was served to the elders with stintless 
generosity. The omens shown by the birds were pro- 
pitious. The broad sky shone bright. The moon was 
in faultless conjunction with the Eohini astorism. The 

9 

marriage- house was decked. They worshipped God. 
The big drums resounded with wedding tunes. Excited 
women were peeping winklessly with their flower-like 
eyes at the bride who had been bathed (and decorated). 
The image (to be worshipped) made of big flower-petals-, 
clear like a gem that has been well-washed, was placed 
on the soft vagai flower with the double leaf whose- 
back-side is bright, and the arugai grass which grows in 
low land when the roaring clouds pour the first rain 
and which is eaten by calves. It was decked with cool, 
sweet flower- buds and wfliite thread, clothed with holy 
cloth, so as to look grand. The bride (was seated) under 
a pandal, on the floor of which sand was strewn, looking, 
as if rain-drops had fallen. She was perspiring with 
her load of ornaments. (They fanned her) to dry the 
wet. Then her relatives gave her away ”.® 

<stsi LD ij Lj p u Lj(i£idS) Q/sLud^eafl Q Qj gser Q f IT g)i 
evemiruurr <su eaar eiD ldQ tu it (S Lj isb jt (S lli rr it u (dusssBu 
L j loir u Lj 6ssr IT li euTsp Q p Q eirir eifl 

luisjiS esd] 0 sS sf li i-i eSerriEjs-p ^iejslL 
s=<ssi~ijo (? a.' sKir ty (u 

sip/BBiT LySssaT/F^ (cUGnsflu 

u(SLD(om Qp^Qsiirr® u^^uu^eubt uSlS^ 
su^ssTsii Lc isaar essfi lu Loseifl^ i;S ^ u Lj p pn u- 
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These t^vo poems belong to a later period than we 
are considering, but certainly describe the wedding: 
rites which prevailed in very old times. 

Married life, though commenced under such auspices, 
often did not run an even course. Post-nuptial love was 
often put to a temporary or permanent end by the wiles 
of harlots who seduced husbands from the path of faith- 
fulness to the wedded wife. The institution of harlotry 
(parattamai) was peculiar to the agricultural tracts, for 
during the periods of enforced idleness when the grain is 
ripening in the fields and when the field is lying fallow 
after harvest, Satan finds so ne mischief for idle hands 
to do. The God of this region is the cloud-compeller, he 
he who breaks with his thunderbolt (a tool of stone, like 
the ancient spear-head ofMurugan) the rain-bearing clouds 
when the lands pant with thirst in summer. He is a 
lascivious god, surrounded by divioe harlots, just as his 
devotees were by mortal ones. The favourite offering 
to this God was rice cooked with pulses (called in 
Tamil pongal.) This feast is still the most popular 
feast in the agricultural tncts, being the harvest-festival. 

lS (SB LD lu rr iT icsap-ju 

Oujsnry, sufrsBsu Li&sn-ipd « an id. gi. ?sv 

sfiSld(^ici uajihuiD eo gustos ^ 
p ^ siirresP^ p’SeyiuQuujp 
loextr ujaaranr mrriiSp urr&osu^ 

p sstsr ststsr Sf! (if sio s Q lu ir ® Qsotsms^eD (^lLls)lp 

QuiTsSlfE^ (SiDsoffp ^smsbrfS 
LDSOf-ILL L-<oSr6tSr LD eStfT oisT LDsS 

fietoifilJssS ^puiSp QuajiTsSoJu uirpfSp 

Agam. Ic6. 11. 1 — 18, 
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The last of the regions was Palai, the desert, the 
home of the marauder. Like the adjacent hilly tracts it 
was the region where the matriarchate persisted for a 
long period ; and hence the divinity of this region was 
the goddess of victory (Korravai) and her devotees^ 
the Maravar, men of cruel deeds, offered her bloody 
Sacrifices — human and animal. Palai was the bleak 
land, appropriately associated with the tragedy of love, 
that is, the long parting of the lovers, when the hero 
goes out in search of fortune to lay at tlie feet of the 
beloved and has to travel along sandy paths covered 
with the bleaching bones of the dead. Korravai was 
worshipped with wild drunken revelry as may well be 

imagined. 

Four of these five gods are enumerated by Tolkap- 
piyanar. “ The world of forests desired by Mayon (the 
black god), the world of hills desired by Seyon (the red 
god), the world of svceet waters desired by the King (of 
gods) and the world of wide sand desired by Varunan, 
are respectively called Mullai, Kurinji, Marudam and 
Keydal.® It will be noticed that Tolkappiyanar identi- 
fies the old Tamil gods with the corresponding Aryan ones 
and calls the god of the valleys the king, because he 
was to the Aryans the king of Svarga and gives to the sea- 
god the Sanskrit name of Varunin. The ancient Tamil 
names of the two latter are not recoverable ; they may 

0 LO/rCp UJ/Tsar (olduu sirQsap tp s Qf. 

Qs=(oajrrek Qiliu eo) ■ n sh em it qsoSQpih 

(Sldiu 

(Slcuj Qu^i^essr ^eosQp 

ofODpuTirp S rr eo sij th wS'Jld. 

Tol. Por. i. 5. 
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have been Henon and Kadalon. Tolkilppiyanar does not 
name the goddess of the desert, because he omits the 
Pillai from the list of permanently inliabited regions. 

The five Tribes in Northern India ; 

These five kinds of human culture must have deve- 
loped in Northern India as well as in Southern India in 
early times, i.e. before the rise of the Vedas and of the fire- 
cult for use in which the Vedic mantras were composed. 
The northern Dasyus must have been divided into the 
same five tribes as the Southern Dasyus, before the cult 
of the Aryas was born. North India is divisible into the 
same five natural regions as South India, but only the 
regions are larger in size than the southern regions. 
The same geographical causes operated there and must 
have led to the same results. Pre-Aryan life in Northern 
India, then, must have been the same as in South India. 
But, perhaps about 1,010 B.c., arose in North India, 
the fire-cult, which was an expression of the belief that 
fire was the mouth of the gods, and that therefore all 
offerings to the gods, ougut to bo put into the blazing 
mouth of the fire-god. This cult was called the Arya cult 
and the old-fashioned people who stuck to the tireless 
wa,ys of worship were called Dasyus. The followers of 

* 4 

the fire-cult adoiited the fashion of accompanying their 

♦ 4 

offerings to gods with mantras in Sanskrit composed by 
the poet-seers called Ksis. How or whence theSa,nskrit 
language came and who tholtsis were, it is impossible to 
find out. The only fact that we know is that Sanskrit is in 
Vocabulary and structure allied to languages which iiave 
spread throughout a large part of Western Asia, Europe 
3.nd America, Based on this fact and inspired by a 
supreme ignorance of the difference between race and 
language has been conceived the theory of the Aryan 
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invasion of the world, which Anthropology has set its 
face against. But we are here concerned only with the 
question how the rise of tlie Arya cult altered the life 
of the people who lived in India before this cult began. 

The Northern Dasyus must have been worshipping 
regional gods, like their Tamil bretheren in that remote 
epoch. Did the Arya fire-cult adopt tliese regional gods 
and worship them in the new way'.' This is not 
the place to discuss this question, but it may be 
pointed out that when many millenniums after this 
remote age the Aryan cults migrated to South India, the 
regional gods of South India, were identified with 
the Aryan gods similar to them in function, the red god 
with Subrahmanya, the black god with \isnu Krsna, 
the sea-god with Varuna, the sky-god with Indra and 
the desert-goddess with Durga. Whether these Aryan 
gods were themselves the reincarnations of older Dasyn 
Gods and whether the supremacy of Indra among them 
during the Vedic Age was the result of riverine folk 
obtaining supremacy over the tribes of other regions 
cannot be taken up for discussion here. 

One Vedic phrase seems reminiscent of the division 
of the people into five regional tribes, and tliat is panca- 
janah. This mysterious phrase has been attempted to be 
explained by various writers, ancient or modern, but by 
none satisfactorily. I have made the conjecture that it 
must refer to the five tribes of pre-Aryan times, but 
scholars who know nothing of Tamil literature and who 
refuse to consider the necessity of the historical con- 
tinuity between pre-Aryan India and Aryan India have 
been unable to appreciate the value of this conjecture. 

Vide my Stone Age in India, pp. 28-^9. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BHaRATA battle. 


The Rise of Tamil Dynasties : 


A probable political consequence of the pacification 

of South India by Rama was, we may presume, the rise 

of the three great royal dynasties of Sola, Sera and 

Pandya. Though these names occur in the Ramayana 

it is certain that the dynasties could not have flourished 

in the ages when the three Rilvanas that are mentioned 

# 

in the Puranas ruled. These Ravanas atiparently wielded 
unrestricted sway all over South India. Janasthana on 
the banks of the Godavari was one of the outposts of 
the latest Havana, feis subjects swarmed all south of 
the Vindhyas and stray bodies of them frequently 
entered Aryiivartta ; , within the boundaries of his realm 
it was not possible for other dynasties to rule. The 
three tribes, Solas, Seras and Pandyas perhaps 
existed at the time, but the royal dynasties that rose 
out of them did not. Later South Indian tradition 
makes them rule ‘from the beginning of creation.’ 
This phrase means really ‘ from time immemorial ’ ; in 
other words ‘ nothing is known about the origin of the 
three dynasties.’ These newly risen Sola, Sera and Pandya 
Hajas kept up the age-long intercourse of South India 


with North India. After Riima's death, the predominence 
of Ayodhya in the politics of Aryavartta came to an end. 
A few generations later, Kuru raised the Paurava realm 
to eminence and Kuruksetra became the metropolis of 
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India. Among the descendants of Kuru arose dissen- 
sions and other jealousies developed among the many 
princes of India, which culminated in the Mahabharata 
war, about fiften generations* after Rama’s time. By 
this time the three South Indian dynasties had develop- 
ed relations, peaceful and othersvise, with the Northern 
kings, as is proved by the statements in the Mahabharata. 

The make up of the Mahabharata : 

Before utilising the evidence of the Great Epic, 
it should be remembered that this work is u composite 
poem. Its contents may be divided into tlie following 

parts : — 

(1) Tales of the lives of the heroes of tlio war^ and' 
of the battle itself. These, 1 take it, form the core of the 
pojm and existed probably as ballads from the time of the 
war and were recited in consolidated form by Saunaka 
on the oacasion of the great sacrifice in Nairaisaranya 
during the reign of Adhislmakrsna, the sixtli in generar 
tion from Arjuna in the Pauruva line. The ancient hiS'- 
torical ballads were constantly kept in, the memory di 
people by this practice of reciting them during sacrihces. 
The portion of the Mahabharata dealing with the life of 
the heroes may be used as evidence for the existence 
in the time of the war (c-llOO-B.C.), of the man, and 
the occurrence of the events, mentioned in them. 

(2) Purana Tales, stories of kir gs and- their genea- 
logy from the foundations of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties which, I think, took place about 3,000 B.C. 

* Sita Nath Pradhan. Chronology of Ancient 
India, p.109. Pargiter makes it out to be twenty 

generations. Anc. Ind. Hist. Traditi on pp.lI8‘9. 
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down to tha period of the Great War. In these tales 
there is soma intrusion of mythological matter, which 
can ba easily differentiated from the historical material, 
as has to ba dona in blie case of all ancient sources of 
history, not excluding Herodotos. This Idstorical 
material has gob to be compared with the same found in 
the Vedas, the Ramayana and tlio Puranis. These are 
derived from the historical ballads recited by court 
bards from time immamorial, and if critically investi- 
gated, are very useful for reconstructing Ancient Indian 
History, as Mr, Pargiter and Mr. Siba Nath Pradhan 
have done successfully. Such Parana tales in the 
Mahabharata can ba used as evidence with regard to the 
period before tha Mahabhiirata War, They found 
their way into the poem long after the war. 

(3) Tales of Visnu and Siva, other than those 
belonging to the Vedas. These were evolved in the 
Agama schools, wliich rose to prominence in the period 
succeeding the Bharata battle. The Agamas in those 
days were mainly two — the Bhagavata aud the Mahes- 
vara. The former dealt with the worship of Visnu and 
the latter, of Siva. In the Agama schools were evolved 
metliods of worshipping Visnu or Siva or Iheir symbols, 
tales of Visnu's incarnations and Siva’s appearances 
among men, special forms of yoga-practices followed by 
the Ekantis and Siva-yogis, and the philosophical ana- 
lysis of man, the microcosm and the universe, the 
macrocosm, into several principle.? developed from the 
categories of Sahkhya philosophy. 

These Agama teachings were incorporated in an un- 
systematic form into the Mahabharata probably some 
centuries after 1,000 B.C. 
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(4) Arfcha Bastras, Dharma Bilsfcras and Moksa 
Basfcras, These were ancient treatises on these subjects 
which were in danger of extinction and acquired a new 
lease of life by being welded into the Epic and woven 
into its story as dialogues of its actors. The treatises 
were more or less amorphous and not like the hnished 
products of later times. 

(o) Accounts of various philosophical systems such 
as the Vedanta, i.e , the teachings of the last chapters 
of the Vedas, appropriately called the Vedasiras, i e., the 
Upanisads, the Nyilya, the Vaisesika and above all the 
Bahkhya and the Yoga and the developments of the 
theories of the two latter systems in the Agamas Of 
the last class, the greatest specimen is the Bhagavad 
Gita which was the philosophy of the school of the 
Bhagavatas and in which the greatest teacher that the 
world has seen has joined into one, or rather transcen- 
ded the divergent teachings of, the Vedanta and the 
Sahkhya and has occupied a standpoint far beyond the 
limited ones from which all other teachers viewed the 
world and tried to comprehend it. 

(6) Geographical chapters. These refer to different 
localities in India, especially those to which pilgrims in 
search of holiness travelled. 

Those latter parts of the Mahabharata got into the 
poem from c. 1,000 B.C. to 600 B.C. and led to the Epic 
being regarded as the fifth Veda. 

South India and the War : 

In the story of the war, which is the heart of the 
Mahabharata, there is evidence that there were political 
relations between South India and North India. Thus 
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a Panilya king was one of those who wore present at the 
Swayamvara of Dranpafif.® Among the ‘ divine feats’® of 
Krsna narrated by Yudhisthira, occurs his defeat of the 
Pandya Eaija, when the gates of the Pilndyas were broken^ 
and was slain the father of Sarahgadhvaja'"*, who after- 
wards took part in the war on the side of the Pandyas. 
Krsna also fought with the Colas®. VVhen Yudhisthira 
began to celebrate the Eajasuya, it was necessary, 
as a preliminary, to assert his suzerainty over all 
India by peaceful or warlike means. Sahadeva 
preceded on a digvijaya to the south and vanquish- 
ed the Dravidas, Cojas, Keralas and Pandyas. The Colas 
and the Dravidas as well as the Andhras 
were present at the Rajasaya The Cola and the 
Pandya brought presents to Yudhisthira. When the 
great war broke out, the Pandya Raja, Sarahgadhvaja, 
son of the king who was defeated by Krsna, came with 

® MBh. i. 189. 7020. 

^ divyani karmani. 

Ib. vii 11. 393, vii. 23. 1016. In the latter passage 
occurs the phrase bhinna kapata pandyanam. Kapata here 
certainly means ‘ gate hence probably the kapata of the 
Ramayani already referred to (p. 53 supra) also means 
* gate ’ and not the city of Kapatapura, as explained by 
the South Indian commentator. 

possibly this name was a translation of ldtsst 

■Q^/r tyiuear, 

® MBh. vii. 11. 321. 

’ MBh. ii. 31. 1173-1, also 1121. 

Ib. ii. 34. 1988 
Ib. Ib. 52. 1893 


9 
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troops to Yudhisthira * 0. The Keralas and the Colas, 

too fought on the side of the Pandavas The Pandya 

• • • • 

king proceeded against Drona and was slain by 
Asvatfcbatna 

Arjuna went on a tour of pilgrimage (tirthayatra) 
soon after it was arranged that the newly wedded wife of 
the Pandavas should live with each brother for a year, 
beginning with Yudhisthira. In that tour he married 
Citrahgada, the only child of Citravilhana, ruler of 
Manipura^ Y This place is called Manalnr in the South 
Indian recension of the Great Epic and Manalur is 
certainly a Tamil name. In another place * ^ this wife 
of Arjuna’a is spoken of as a Pandava princess. Just 
before marrying Oitrahgada, Arjuna married a Naga lady 
of the name of IJluii'-^*. The r* 'hich Arjuna 

visited in his pilgrimage are mr nthoiu any 

regard to geographical sequence, as confused 

a manner as Sugriva directed his solu. ^o go in search 
of Sita, Probably this Ulnpi belonged to a land 
near the Pandya country, though she is made to appear 
suddenly before Arjuna on the banks of the Ganges. 

MBh. V 19.576, vi. 50. 2084. Other recensions 
give this name as Sagaradhvaja 

‘P Ib. viii. 2-2. 455. L893. ‘ 

Ib. vi. 23. 1019, viii. 21. 81. 

* ' Ib, vii. 11. 398 6. Ib. 1. 215. 7826. Mani acquirel 
in Tamil the meaning of sapphire and ‘ sapphire-town ’ 
is a good name for a landya capital, for wo often hear in 
old Sanskrit literature and in early inscriptions like 
that of Kharavela, of the sapphire (mani) of the Pandya 
country. 

" Adi Par. vi. 1 . 64 (Kumb. ed ) 

i ’ MBh. i. 214. 7810. 
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A digression on the WSgas : 

The Furanas make the Nagas live in Patala and 

Patala may mean any country far from the heart of 

Aryavartta. There are Nagas to day in the North-East 

India; the Nagas of Taksasila in the North-West were- 

responsible for the death of Pariksit ; there were Nagas 

in South India as is evidenced by the names Nagapatti- 

nam, Nagfir etc. The Naga cult i.e., the exclusive 

worship of the serpent, originally arose probably in the 

hilly tracts which man inhabited early in the course of 

his evolution ; it was widely prevalent in old times 

throughout the world and the Nag^s lived everywhere in 

India in old times. We do not know the reasons 

which influenced the minds of the ancient tribes when 

they selected various objects as their totems ; hut we 

can well understand why the serpent, which .deals swift 

death was worshipped throughout the world. The 

imitation of the habits of the totem’ gods by their 

worshippers is well-known, to students of the ways of 

the savage men ; and the analogy of the ancient cave- 

dweller creeping into a cave for shelter and the serpent 

crawling into his nest much have filled savage minds 
with a sense of devotion to their god.*® 

After the cults of Siva and Visnu arose, several 
peopde remained i>rimarily N aga-worshippeis without 
joining these other cults and were therefore distinguished 
from the rest of the population by being specially called 

*6 Even to-day certain Saiva devotees utter inarti- 
culate cries like that of the bull, the first devotee of 
Siva, in the hope that they would please the Nandi by 
imitating him and thus secure a ijoweriul intermediary 
between them and their God. 
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Nilgas, In South Inaia Malabar was the headquarters 
of the Nagas. Below I refer to ’two indications from 
the Bauddha -Tataka that this was so. In the Pattupattu 
which belongs to the latter half of the first half of the 
first millennium after Christ, there is lauded a prince 
called Tiraiyan who was brought to the shore by the 
waves of the sea‘^. The commentator explains this by 
referring to a legend that a Sola Chief of Nagapattinam 
went to patala and there fell in love with a Naga lady 
and she sent tb him the child of their union floating on 
the waves (tirai) of the sea’*^. This shows that the 
Tamils communicated with the Naga world by sea, 
probably skirting the South coast of India. In the 
Manimngalai, a poem belonging to an age later than 
that of the Pattuppilttu, is told the storj^ of another Sola, 
this time a ruler of Kavirippattinam, called Nedumu- 

dikkilli, who fell in love with a Naga lady whom he 
chanced to meet in a grove near his capital. She dis- 
appeared after a month' After sometime she sent the 
son born to them in a ship belonging to one Kamba]a 
Setti, but the ship was wrecked near the coast^'^ When 
the Sola king heard of this shipwreck, he went about 
searching for the child and forgot to perform the annual 
Indra-feast and hence the city was destroyed by the 
waves. These legends indicate that communication was 
maintained from the East coast to the Naga land by sea, 

1 ’’ ^(oSis-^fT^isariS^. Perumbanarruppadai 11. 

30-31, 

Pattuppattu p. 153. 

i\[animegalai xxiv, 11. 29-43. 

lb. XXV 11. 178-192. The Kambalas and the 
Assataras were tribes according to the Bhuridatta 
-Tataka No. 543. 
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The speech of the Nagas was not Tamil, but it was 
not impossible for a Tamil man to master it. The man 
that had mastered the language was a setti called 
Saduvan 'who wanted to trade with Vahga, but his ship 
was caught in a storm and was driven to the shores of 
the naked nomads, the Nagas, from whose hands he was 
able to escape owing to his mastery of their language ; ‘ * 
he returned laden with presents of sandalwood, thin 
cloth and jewels. The natural inference from these 
facts is that m South India the Naga land wa'^; what we 
now call Malabar. Malabar is still the part of India 
where Naga worship prevails on a large scale. The 
word ‘ Nayar the name of the principal tribe of Malabar, 
has perhaps to be derived for Niigar. Moreover, 
we may suppose that the ancient Nagas of South India 

I 

grew, like other ancient South Indians, a whole head of 
hair and, I believe that as the imitation even of gods is 
the sincerest form of flattery, the worshippers of the 
serpent combed their hair^ gathered it upi to the tox^ of 
the head and knotted it so that the knot stood ux). 
making the face of the worshipper look like the exx^anded 
hood of a cobra I have seen men in South India whose 
head is dressed in this style and I guess that the ancient 
Nagas tried to make their head look like that of their god. 
This perhaps explains why when shaving was introduced 
among such x^oople. the top knot was left intact, because 
wearing it was too old, and hence too sacred, a custom to 
be given up. As tha Nairs have kept up this style of 
hair-dressing to this day, they are probably the modern 
representatives of the ancient Nagas, I also taka it 

U{T(SDl~ L£LUi65^ LOJTlSp 

s jx) 

Man xvi IL 60- 61 
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that tha Nambudiris were the Nagas who first accepted 
the Aryan cult from the physical or spiritual descendants 
of Parasurama. 

That the Nambndiris of Malabar form the earliest 

stratum of South Indian Brahmanas is proved by the 

# 

following facts taken from an article by K. Ramavarma 
Raja: — ® 

(1) Most of the Yajurvedis among them belong to 
the early Sutras of Baudhayana and Badulaka. 

(2) Only the first three Vedas are current among 
them. Thus they must have arisen before the Atharva 
Veda Famhita was included in the list of Vedas, i. e. long 
before the age of Veda Vyasa. 

(3) Not more than one sacred thread is ev^er worn 
at the same time, Tne wearing of two or more threads 
is a later custom. 

(4) They retain the Vedic customs of post-puberty 
marriage and consummation on the fourth day. 

(5) Sriddhas are performed on the day of thh 
Naksatram under which the man died and not on the 
tithi of his death. 

Therefore the claim of the Nambudiris that 
Parasurama was their first preceptor is not absurd on tire 
face of it. 

From this discussion we may conclude that Uliipi 
whom Arjuna took to wife temporarily was a Malabar lass. 

The Agastyas ; 

Before the age of the Mahabharata, the Agastyas must 
have spread to the extreme South of the peninsula. In 
the Epic, as in the Puranas, all the Agastyas, arc spo- 


J. B, A, S. 1910. pp. 620—639, 
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keu of as one Agastya Rsi. though different Agastyas 
resided in different places at different times. Thus 
the Mahabharata refdr.s to the old Agastya asramam 
at Panohavatl ; it also speaks of another Agastya 
hermitage, at Saubhadrii on the ocean ^ ^ ; there is 
besides an “ Agastya Tirtham among the Pandyas 
one of the five naritirthas Perhaps this last refers 
to the Papanasam falls, in the Tinevelly district, the 
waters of which are believed to take their rise from 
the Podiya hill, where according to Tamil tradition 
Agastya fixed his permanent abode after coming to the 
Tamil country. 

In the list of the Naritirthas occurs the first men- 
tion of the sea at the Cape Comorin, as a sacred bathing 
pdaca, called the Kumilri-tirtha, in the country of the 
Pandyas. ^ 

This tirtha is also called Kanya tirtha. Thus the 
legend of Kumiiri waiting for Siva at the southernmost 
corner of India liad been evolved in this age; but the 
Tamils had nothing to do with this legend or with the 
idea of Cap>e Comorin being a holy spot, for there is 
no Tamil name for the Cape. Thus from the evi- 
dence of the (xreat Epic we can safely c.ynclude that 
there was very intim.ate intercourse between the 
Northern Aryas and the Tamils in the age of the 
Mahabharata War. 


M Bh. iii. 99. 8639. 

M Bh. i. 91946, 217, 7o77. 
M Bh. iii. Bb. 8339. hi- 1 18. 


10267. 


All the references to the Mahiibbarata are from 

Sorenson’s Index. 



CHAPTER VII 

FOREIGN TRADE IN THE II MILLENNIUM B. C. 

Increase of Foreign Trade : 

The Mahabharatii mentions non-Indiau tribes as 
having contributed contingents to tdie contending 
armies, such as ^Clnas, Yavanas®, etc. There is nothing 
instrinsically absurd in this statement, which implies 
that there were political relations between North 
Indian kings and those of centuries outside India in 
the age of the Mahabharata, Whether this was true or 
no, there is some evidence that the commercial relations 
which existed between South India on the one hand and 
Babylonia, Arabia and Egypt on the other, in the Vedic 
Age, flourished in the II millennium BC. The Nordic 
tribes of the Northern Steppe regions, or to use Tamil 
technical terms, the Ayar of the great Nor hern Mullai 
region, who, as I hold contrary to current ethnological 
theories, had nothing to do with the Aryas of India, 
migrated westward in about 2,000 B.C., and destroyed 
the old land-trade from Khotan to the East Mediter- 
ranean coast and cut off the ancient trade in jade-stone 
between China and one of tlie earlier towns of 
Troy. The tide of trade thus dammed in tlie North 
bent South and led to a further development of the sea- 
trade of India in general and South India in particular. 

* Cinas fought in the contingent of Bhagadatta 
of Pragjyotisa. MBh. v. 18. 084. 

L lb. ii. 50. 18 -321. 
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Trade with Egypt : 

“ There are numerous records of the receipt of 
ivory in commerce and as tribute under the XVII 
dynasty (1580-1350 B.C.), . . . also articles made of 
ivory: chairs, tables, chests, statues, and whips.”® 
These come from various places, among which was 
Punt (Somaliland), the great entrepot of trade between 
Egypt and India in those days ; this indicates that, as 
in earlier times, ivory and ivory articles went from the 
west coast of India to the Nile valley. 

Under the XVIII or Theban dynasty great Egyptian 
fleets were sent to Punt ” which brought back great 
store of myrrh, ebony and ivory, gold, cinnamon, 
incense, eye-paint, apes, monkeys, dogs, panther-skins,” 
etc. Prom Syria, too, were annually remitted 
“ great quantities of Arabic and Eastern treasure — 
incense, oil, grain, wine, gold and silver, precious 
stones ” and from Babylon, lapis lazuli. “ In the XX 
dynasty, under Rameses III (1198-116.7 B.C.), it seemed 
as if the resources of the nation were poured into the 
lap of Amon. . . . And in the Papyrus Harris, that 

great record of his gifts and endowments to Amon, 
compiled for his tomb, there are such entries every 
year as ‘ gold, silver, lapis lazuli, malachite, precious 
stones, copper, garment of royal linen, . . . cinnamon 
246 measures. (The quotations are from Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt). Of the articles mentioned 
in the above quotations, ebony has already been shown 
to have probably gone from South India. The precious 
stones (including lapis lazuli) will be shown to have 

® Schoff’s Pariplus, p. 61. 

Ib. pp, 121-122. 
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been imported in later times from India by western 
countries ; this trade most probably began during the 
days of great prosperity under the XVIII dynasty, 
when all the countries which had trade relations with 

Egypt were scoured for offerings to Amon. “ Goodchild 
says, the sapphire [which they called lapis lazuli] 
has been known from very remote times by the Egyp- 
tians, and to a lesser extent by the Assyrians. 
Ei^iphanias, Bishop of Salamis, says the Tables of the 
Law given to Moses were inscribed on lapis lazuli.”^ 
The garments of royal linen were of Indian 
muslin, because linen being then manufactured in Egypt 
itself, the imported article must have been superior 
cotton cloth which in those days, as later, India alone 
could supply. As regards the apes, monkeys, dogs and 
panther skins, there is some prohahility that a part, if 
not the whole of these imports, was from India, for 
half-a-millennium later, as will be pointed out in 
Chapter X, just these articles and allied ones were sent 
from India to western countries. With regard to 
cinnamon, ib may bo pointed out that “ the Egyptian 
inscriptions of Queen Hatshepsust’s expedition in the 
XV Century B.C., mention cinnamon wood as ‘ one of 
the marvels of the Country of Punt,’ which were brought 
back to Egypt.”® But cinnamon was not produced in 
Punt at all ; it was taken thither from Indian ports by 
Arabian merchants, who concealed from the Western 
people the fact of its Indian origin for keeping the 
monopoly of its trade in their hands. The cinnamon 
grew in Malabar and China but the A.rabian merchants 
who took it to the western countries caused false stories 

* Scholl’s Periplus, p. 171. 

Ib. p 82. 
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about its African origin to grow up. Pliny has a 
“ passago instructive in its vagueness. With reference 
to a kind of cinnamon in his time much in favour, he 
says that the king of the Arabians called Gebbanit®, 
whose capital was Thomna, once had the sole right of 
■control, regulating sales by edict ; the price of the juice 
had been as much as one thousand denarii, and even 
-efteen hundred denarii a pound, through the burning of 
the plantations at the hands of wild men, whether by 
■malicious acts of those in power, or by mere chance, it 
was not certain. Some of Pliny’s authorities accounted 
for such a disaster by the explanation that the south 
-winds blew so strongly as to kindle the plantations. 
Here we have two points to note — firstly, strict control 
of cinnamon trade by an Arabian ruler, and secondly a 
false explanation to account for a failure in supplies by 
■alleging a local cause instead of a real one, which might 
be for instance some disastrous storm experienced 
■during the voyage from Indian regions. But a truthful 
explanation such as this could not be given to western 
■merchants without revealing the true source of 
■cinnamon. The Arabians would be capable, we may be 
sure, of holding back supplies and accounting for the 
lack by giving some false but plausible explanation 
■merely with the object of inducing the Greeks to pay a 
still higher price than was usual for a spice in great 
■demand among the wealthy. Bengalese, Coromandel, 
Malabar and North-west Indian shipping must have 
brought most of it from China and India to the 
Arabians frequenting the marts of West India or West 
Africa.”? This proves that the remarks of Greek and 
Latin writers about the origin of the articles they write 

Warmington, op. cit. pp. 192-3. 
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about should not be taken at thejr face-value and that 
the Egyptians of the II Millennium B.C. got Chinese and 
Indian cinnamon taken on Indian ships to Aden or the 
Somali coast and therefore, that cinnamon was not 
“ one of the marvels of the country of Punt,” as the 
Egyptians believed and as the Greek traders of later 

times thought. 

Among the ‘ Eastern treasure,’ mentioned above as 
supplied from Punt to Egypt we notice ‘ oil ’ and 
‘ grains.’ The oil was the giugelly oil which, we know 
from the Periplus, was regularly exported from India in 
later times, ‘Anointment’ was a ceremony undergone 
by kings and priests and the oil was also required for 
making unguents with. In Egypt and Syria there were 
manufactories where these unguents were prepared. The 
‘ grains ’ probably included rice, the great sorghum and 

the spiked millet. 

The expedition of Queen Hatshepsust also brought 
ebony from the land of Punt. Punt being the land to 
which Indian goods were systematically taken from 
India, there is much likelihood that the Queen got the 
excellent Indian ebony from Malabar forests.® 

Trade with Palestine : 

A little before the end of the second millennium B.C. 
the Hebrews ended their servitude in Egypt and 
migrated to Palestine and among them ‘ sweet spices ' 
were counted holy. On the rise of Israel’s prosperity 
trade became important. So we learn that cinnamon^ 
brought by Arabian merchants from India, became one 
of the ingredients of the sacred anointing oil of the 
Hebrew priests (Exod. XXX). It has already been 
mentioned that the sapphire was also procured fromi 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. Ib'S. 
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India ; and \V6 may safely conclude that all the articles 

that Egypt got from India were also imported into 
Palestine. 

Trade with China : 

If Chinese cinnamon found its way to the coasts of 
Arabia and East Africa in Indian shipping it follows 

that there must have commercial intercourse between 
China and India in the II millennium B, C There 
exists few written records of this trade. The Maha- 
bharata mentions silk from China among the tributes 
received by Yudhisthira.^* “Chinese annals mention 

voyages to Malacca prior to the Christian era and 
probably as early as the XII century B. 0.” ^ Hence 
Malaya was the entrepot of this trade. One article 
in daily use in the Tamil country, the betel leaf, 
though eaten profusely by the Tamils, was not orginally 
a native of India ; it has no proper name in Tamil 
but is called by the artificial name of verrilai, ‘ the, 
mere leaf’, being the only leaf eaten as leaf, without 
being cooked ; in other Indian languages, too, it is called 
‘the leaf’, showing it was given this name on its 
introduction most probably from Malaya,*® Kings and 
nobles were always attended upon by a valet, called 

® Cina samudbhavan aurnam. MBh. 11. 51.1843. 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 246. 

* * For a discussion on the evidential value of names 
divided into ‘ Symbolic’ and ‘ Causal’, idukuri and 
karanappeyar, in Tamil grammars, vide my Pre-Aryan 
Tamil Culture, pp. 13-16. 

* ® The earliest certain reference to the habit of the 
eating of the betel leaf is found in Silappadigaram 
xvi. 55 (which was composed probably in the V. or VI 
century A.D.), where Kannagi gave her husband who had 
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cgy£*usa)ui<ff/rir65r, the Betel-leaf'bag-holder. Such valets 
5tre called pasavar, urr^<siJi^ men with pasu, the green 
leaf, and were one of the eight personal attendants of a 
King, called euperSyam •^ismCSujTfTuju!)^ * the group of eight. 

But the chief trade with China was in silk and 
sugar which were -originally made in that country and 
thence imported to India. Their Tamil names are but 
metaphorical extensions of the names of other articles. 
Thus pattu originally meant a fold, a cloth folded many 
times and worn on the shoulders ; as silk cloth was so 
worn, the name was extended to it. Silk was also called 
sinam, that which came from China. Sarkkarai, a 
word borrowed from Sanskrit, orginally meant sand 
the name was extended to sugar because its grains 
look like those of sand. Akkaram orginally meant the 
sugar-cane and the name was metonomically extended* 
to the sugar-cane products, jaggery and sugar. Sugar 
was also called sini, the product of China. Silk and 
sugar were originally exchanged for incense, red coral, 
costus and pepper. Soutli Indians also acted as inter- 
mediaries of trade between China and western Asia. Its 
usual route was via Khotan but when as frequently 
happened, that route was interrupted by incursions of 
Turki tribes, the path of trade was turned south and 
the Tamil ports became the meeting points of the trade 
between the West and the East of Asia, 

just dined rolls of betel-leaf (taraiyal) with areca nuts- 

(adaikkai) to chew, /zVaojujCo 

The tiny bag stitched in various folds to hold the betel, 
areca nut, cbunam etc., so largely used now, existed 
also in early times and was called adaippai, the bag for 
nuts. In the Silappadigarara xvi. 128 a betel-leaf box 
made of gold ^ is mentioned. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE EISE OF THE aGAMAS. 

The Agamas ys. The Vedas ; 

Nearly thirty years ago, I pointed out in my 
Outliness of Indian philosophy that the religion that is 
practised to-day by the Hindus is almost entirely based 
On the Agamas and has little or nothing to do with the 
Vedas. The vaidika cult began to decay after the war 
of the Mahabharata and has to-day almost died out. 
The greater part of the Srauta karma is entirely gone ; 
only a few elementary rites, such as Agni adhana, a 
much- simplified Vajapeya, Garuda cayana, and Somayiiga 
are sporadically performed by a handful of people. The 
Smarta karma is also fast dying out, so that judged by 
the rule that the family of a Brihmana whose members 
have neglected to tend the holy fire for three generations 
loses its Brahmana status, extremely few families* 
can be regarded as true Brahmana ones. Yet India is 
intensely religious ; but this intensity of religion is 
confined to the cults of the Agamas and not to those 
of the Vedas. The distinction between the Agamas* 

* In speaking of the Agama I am not unaware 
of the fact that one of the meanings of the word is 
aptavacana. the testimony of those who know, and 
thence another meaning of the word Agama was 
evolved : as the greatest of aptavacana is the Veda, 
the Veda is sometimes called the Agama. Literally 
the word agama means that which has come from 
tbe past. But yet the Agama is technically the name 
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and the Vedas, was well-understood in ancient days^ 
when the Agamika cults were the rivals of the 
Vaidika cults ; bat as the two have now become 
amalgamated for several centuries, the distinction 
between them is not realized by moderns, all the more 
so as the theory is now prevalent that the Agamas are 
ultimately derived from the Vedas and do but contain 
amplifications of the Vedic teaching or rather adaptations 
of them to suit the modern age. The Vedas, after the 
end of the age of the composition of the Mantras, came 
to be regarded as apauruseya, not made even by 
Isvara, who after all is but a Purusa above the limita- 

9 

tions of time and space. But the Agamas (Saiva, Sakta, 
Vaisnava) only claimed to have emanated from the lips of 

• ^ are therefore technically pauruseya. 

of the Tantras, the books dealing with the wor- 
ship of Siva, Visnu and Sakti and, in this sense, the 
Agama cults are opposed to the Vedas. The scriptures 
of the Bauddhas and the .Tainas are also called Agamas, 

because they too have come down from the past. 
All these Agamas, in their inception, were opposed 

to the Vedas, i. e. the Karma Kanda. The Saiva 

• • 

Agama school was also called the Mahesvara and the 
Pasupata. The Vaisnava Agamas were also called the 
Bhagavata (i. e. relating to the Lord, Sattavata 
(possibly because the Sattavata royal dynasty first 
patronised them) and the Pancaratra. This latter word 
has another meaning too. It also means a special ritual 
of the worship of Visnu images and is, in this sense, 
contrasted with the ritual followed by the Vaikhana- 
sas. Besides this particular use of the word Vai- 
khanasa, as the name of a particular ritual, the 
word also refers to forest-dwelling Sanyasis generally. 
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The centents of the Vedic Samhita, are all mantras, 
intended to be recited during the Vaidika rites, but the 
Agamas are text-books containing a description of the 
rites of Siva or Visnu worship, of Yoga practices and 
philosophical analyses. The Vedas — both the Mantra- 
portion and the Brahmana-porhion— or to refer to a 
different sub-division, Karma Kanda and the Jnana 
Kanda, or the Veda and the Veda sbas, require a 
Mimamsa but the Agamas, being systematic text-books 
■require, if at all, only a commentary. The Vedas are in 
the early dialect called Candas, whereas the Agamas are 
in the Bhasa. which began to prevail after c. 1000 A. D, 
So much with regard to the Scriptures. Now with 
regard to the rites. The Vaidika rites are fire rites. 
For each rite a fire has to be lighted and intensified into 
a flame and on the flame the oblations have to be 
poured. The Agamika rites are fire-less ; the oblations 
have to be merely exhibited to the object of worship 

and then taken away. In the former the oblation is 
consumed by the gods, because it is thrown on fire ; in 
the latter, the worshipper loses nothing of his offering 
because the god can take up only the subtle and unseen 
parts, so the worshipper consumes it himself and 
distributes it to his relations and friends. In the 
Vaidika rites a series of gods are invoked, each of whom 
has a separate function in the scheme of the universe ; 
in the Agamika rites only one god who is, like 
Jehovah a jealous god is worshipped and he has all the 
cosmic functions in his own hands. In the Vedic rites 
Hot only is every offering accompanied by a Vedic 
mantra, but every act of the performer, e.g. yoking 
bulls to a cart for bringing Soma, cutting a stick to help 
to drive the bull, grasping with the hands an offering, 
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boiling milk, making buttermilk, in fact every action, 
small or big, is accompanied by the recitation of a 
mantra, poetical or prose. But in the Agamika rites 
Vedic mantras have no legitimate place. A few are used, 
here and there, but most inappropriately. Thus a 
mantra which begins with the syllable dh« is used for 
offering incense (dhupa), though the mantra really 
refers to the lifting of the yoke of a cart. But the 
main part of the Agamika rite consists in the repetition 
of the numerous names of the gods worshipped with the 
phrase namah (I bow) added. The essence of the 
Vaidika rites is the pouring of oblations, but that of 
the Agamika one is upacSra, washing, decking, and feed- 
ing the god, in fact showing him all the attentions 
due to a human guest or a human king. Hence in the 
Vaidika rite no physical representation or representative 
of the deity worshipped was necessary, visible fire 
representing all the gods ; in the Agamika rite, the only 
deity worshipped had to be represented by some visible 
emblem, the emblem being a fetish, a tool, such as a 
sword or a club, a living or dead tree, a stone, a running 
stream, a linga, a salagrama, or, above all, a picture, or 
a statue of the deity in brick and mortar, stone, or 
metal, made in the shape assigned to him by his 

worshippers. 

The Yedanta : 

The culmination of the Veda is the Vedanta, of 
(Vaidika) Karma is Jnana, The means of reaching 
immortality is knowledge ; as the Sruti has it, tarn evam 
vidvan amrta iha bhavati, nanyah pantha ayanaya 
vidyate, ‘ it is by knowing him that (one) becomes 
immortal here ; there is no other path for going (to him).’ 
The culmination of the Agama way is Bhakti. The 
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means of reaching immortality is ananya einta, ‘ uninter- 
rupted meditation on him alone.’ or as Sri Krsna says 
pointedly eka bhaktih, ‘ devotion to the one ’ The thirty 
two vidyas taught in the Upanisads are the forms of 
discipline through some of which one ought to go before 
he could reach the goal. The carya and kriya (i.e., the 
first and second) books of the Agamas describe the 
means of worship of Siva or Visnu, but as the descipline 
of bhakti has in many cases to be supplemented by 
some psychological discipline in the form of yoga- 
practice, the third book of every Agama text deals with 
yoga ; the fourth book of the Agamas deals with jnSna, 
not the Jnana above referred to, but jnana in the sense 
of the exposition of the philosophical principles under- 
lying the Agama teaching. This philosophy is absolutely 
different from the Vedanta, since the latter posits only 
one reality behind the Universe — Brahma — and the 
former posits the tatva trayam, three-fold reality, 
Isvara, the individual and matter. Though each Agama 
thus possesses a yoga pada and a jnana ptada, the 
Agamas are primarily the scriptures of the Bhakti Marga^ 
as the Upanisads are the scriptures of the Jnana Marga, 
The former is for the many and the latter is for the 
select. The former is an easy path and the latter a 
difficult one. As Sri Krsnna says, ‘ Great is the pain (to 
be undergone) by those whose heart is set upon the 
unmanifesb ; the path of the unmanifest brings much 
pain to the beings who are embodied.'* 


* klesodhikaras tesam avyaktasakta cetasam | 
avyaktahigatir dukkham dehavadbhir avapyata (| . 
Bhag. Gita vii. 5. 
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The Vaidika ribes .required the division of the 
people into four varnas and led to the exclusion of the 
members of the last varna from th’e study of the Veda 
and the Vedanta. The division of the people into four 
varnas led also to the development of the Varnasrama 
Dharma and to the distribution of the asramas among 
the varnas. The upshot of this was the doctrines 
that Sanyasa was open alone to the Brahmanas and 
that moksa was attainable only after the special 
training involved in the life of the Sanyasi. The corro- 
lary of these doctrines was that moksa according to the 
Vaidika path, was reachable only by Brahmanas. The 
Agamas set their face against these doctrines. Any one, 
even a candala, can obtain an image or a symbol of Visnu 
or Siva and make puja to him. The Tamil legends of 
the Sivanadiyar refer to low-caste Saiva devotees who 
worshipped Siva in shrines ; Kannappa Nayanar offered 
meat to Siva in the Kalahasti shrine. One of the 
Vaisnava hymnists probably of the Vlllth century A.D, 

was a Panan. a member of a low caste whose feet were so 

• * 

degraded as to unfit them to tread on the holy soil around 
Srirahgam temple. The Agamas did not recognize the 
four castes ; but the Vedanta, being technically a part 
of the Veda, was a sealed book to the Sudras. 

Badarayana has a special section establishing this view, 

that because Sudras are not entitled to ceremonial puri- 
fications, they are prohibited from hearing and studying 
the Vedas®. The Agamas on the contrary were open to 
all men ; so much so that even to-day, a Pariah who has 
received Sivadfksa can give this diksa to a Brahmana 
and thus become the Guru of the latter. The institution 
of the Sanyasa too spread among the followers of the 

3 Ved. Sutras I. iii. 35—33= 
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Agamas. The Vaisnava sanyasis were called ekantis aed 
the Saiva sanyasis, Sivayogis ; according to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Agamas, Sanyasa is not a necessary 
preliminary to Moksa, for Bhakti, open to all castes, 
can steer even a householder across the ocean of 
Samsara ; if these Bhaktas became sanyasis, it was 
because the practice of yoga became a imrt — not neces- 
sarily integral— of the Agama teaching and the practice 
of yoga was rendered easy by a life of Sanyasa. 

Rivalry between the Yaidikas and the Agamikas ; 

In ancient days, there was much animosity between 
the Vaidikas and the Agamikas. The latter denounced 
the shedding of blood in the name of the gods and were 
opposed to the eating of all meat, and especially of beef. 
Echoes of their condemnation of bloody sacrifices are 
heard in the Mahabharata and ultimately led to the 
substitution of the pistapasu, animal figurines made of 
starch, for living cattle in the yajnas performed by 

people who, in later days, followed an eclectic path, 
compounded of the Vaidika and Agaroika ones. The 

Bhagavad Gita, was primarily a scripture of the sub- 
division of the Agamikas, called Bhiigavatas ; Sri Krsna 
combined the Bhakti teachings of the Bhagavatas with 
the Jnana teaching of the Vedanta and the supremely 
subtle metaphysics of the Sankhya, and spoke from a 
suprenal place whence these varying systems are seen 

to be but different aspects of the one Truth and taught 
this transcendental Truth to Arjuna. But yet the 
Bhagavad Gita retains enough of its original Agamika 
characteristic in that it denounces in very violent terms 
the Veda, i.e., the Karma Kanda. “ The unwise, who 
delight in vedic disputations, O Partha^ say these 
flowery words, ‘ there is nothing else (than the karma 
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path) . Their hearts are filled with desire and they 
aspire for (the enjoyments in) svarga, and (they aim) at 
what gives rebirth and the fruit of Karma, and what is 
full of innumerable ceremonial rites and follow the path 
of enjoyment and power. Devoted to enjoyment and 
power, with hearts subjugated by them, their buddhi 


which can give them certain knowledge is not steadied 
in peaceful meditation. The Veda deals with things 
charged with the three gunas ; but Arjuna, be above the 
things characterized by the three gunas.”* Besides, 
there are in the Bhagavad Gita a number of technial 


terms peculiar to the Agamas. 


^ The Vaidikas, on the other hand, regarded the 
Agamikas with supereme contempt. This was but the 
continuation of the derision with which the Aryas of 
old spokeof the Dasyu, the reciter of the mantras, of 
the raridravacah. There is a trace of this contempt 
even to-day, though the Vaidika and the Agamika paths 
have been blended together as one since the days of 
Yamunacarya, for the temple-priests, both of the Saiva 
and Vai.snava variety, are regarded as inferior Brahmanas 
by strict Vedantis; in fact, even fifty years ago there 
existed to my knowledge followers of the Advaita 
Vedanta, who would not enter any temples. The 
Vedanta, which was the culmination of the Veda, also 

* yamimam puspitam vaoampravadantyavipascitah j 

vedavada rathah partha nanyadastitivadinah |! kamat- 
rniinah svargaparah janmakarma phalapradiim [ kriya 
vifiesa bahulam bhogaisvarya phalamprati || bhogaisvarya 
prasaktanam tayapahrta cetasam | vyavasayatmika 

. samadhauna vidhiyate 1| traigunya vi.saya vedl 
nistraigunyo bhavarjuna || Bhag. Gita ii. 42-45. 
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severely condemned the Agamika path ; Badarayana 
denounced both the Pasupata^ and the Pancaritra in 
his Sutras.'^ 

When the Agamas rose : 

Now I shall discuss the question, when the Agama 
teachings were conceived and whence they were derived, 
The first question is not difficult to answer. Just as the 
frightful massacre during the recent great war is bringing 
about a new order of things — only what it will be it is 
too soon to guess — the great carnage of the Mahabharata, 
led to profound changes in the life of India. The Age 
of the Bsis who were the seers of mantras, mantra- 
drastarah, passed away never to return. A profound 
pessimism, i.e., discontent with the life of the enjoy- 
ments of the senses, here and hereafter, in the Bholoka 
as well as in the Svargaloka, which alone the Karma 
Kaada of the Veda promised, seized the people. The 
thinkers sought a way out of evil in various ways of 
meditation on the Brahma Paramam, which alone is 
the changeless (aksara),in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena (namarupa), and the thirty-two vidyas of the 
Upanisads were born. The Upanisads were evolved 
out of the Karma Kanda, so much so that the traces of 
the methods of the Karma Kanda are visible in some 
of the aupanisada vidyas described in the Ohandogya 
■and the Brhadaranyaka. The bulk of the people, 
however, were weaklings ; their lungs felt choked in 
rising to the sublime heights of the aupanisada teachings 
and practices. For them were evolved the Agamika 
teachings and practices ; these partook of the nature of 
the ordinary life of the world, for the methods of the 

® Vedanta Sutras II ii. 37-dl. 

® Ib. II ii. 42-14:. 
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worship of the gods is but a copy of the methods of the 
worship of men — chiefly gurus and kings. Thus we 
see that the post-Bharata age was the time when the 
Upanisads and the chief Agamas came into being. 

The origin of the Agamas : 

The second question, whence arose the Agamika 
practices, is a little more diflficult to answer. The 
Agamika methods of worship being entirely fire-less 
and not being accompanied by the recitation of Vedic 
mantras, must have been developed from the Dasyu 
rites. The Dasyu rites certainly prevailed throughout 
India, in the South and in the North, before the rise of 
the Arya rites. The Vedas and the subsidiary Vedic 
literature are so vast and so all -engrossing that no one 
ever asks himself the question, what became of the 
Dasyu rites during the Vedic Age. European scholars 
are so engrossed with their interpretation of the quarrels 
of the Aryas and the Dasyus as racial ones and with the 
problem of the merging of the latter in the former that 
they never stop to enquire about the history of the 
Dasyu rites after the spread of the Arya ones. To 
enable us to answer this question satisfactorily, we 
ought to remember that the Srauta sacrifices were not 
the rites of a religion of the masses, of what might be 
called a popular religion, in that only Brahmana priests 
(rtviks) alone could take part in them and though the 
kings, the nobles and the merchants who were rich 
enough to pay for their performance could obtain the 

unseen benefits of the yajnas, they could not participate 

* 

in the rites. The Atharva Veda does contain the mantras 
to be used in various domestic fire-rites but there is 
absolutely no evidence to prove that these rites were 
practised by all and Sundry, by the elect few as well as 
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by the masses. The common folk must have had' 
religious practices of their own other than the fire-rite- 
all during the Vedic Age, and these must have been the 
old Dasyu rites. Is there any way of finding out what 
kinds of rites they were and what gods the com- 
mon people worshipped? Tamil India like North 
India pursued Dasyu fireless rites before the rise of the 
Arya fire-cult and a sketch of the religion of the ancient 
Tamils has already bean given. The common folk of 
North India must have continued to worship the same 
regional gods without fire in the Vedic Age as they did 
before that age began. The Dasyu ritual like the ritual 
of the Savaras to-day consisted in offering food to the 
deity to the accompaniment of ritual singing and ritual 
dancing. That was how, according to Valmiki, the- 
coronation of Sugriva was celebrated, a coronation being 
in those days not a secular but a religious ceremonial. 

As the fire-rite declined after the war of the 
Mahabharata the Brahmana priests, finding their occu- 
pation gone, must have turned their attention to the 
fireless rites still prevailing in the country. The 

attractiveness' of Bhakti to people who are of the 
emotional temperament as most people are — for men of 
the severe intellectual temperament whose minds can 

live on a pabulum of airy abstractions are always rare 

must have been another factor in turning the attention 
of Brahmanas to the path of the Bhakta. They worked 
out the idea of the Trimiirti, correlating it with the- 
Sankhya doctrine of the triple guna of matter, they 
evolved the doctrines of the many avataras® of Visnu 
and the innumerable, but temporary human manifesta- 

® The Bhagavata Purana mentions at least 22. 
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tions of Siva®, and they gradually composed 108 
Taisnava Agamas and 28 Saiva Agamas ; later was dove, 
loped another Agama school, that of Sakti, which boasts 
of 77 Agamas. The existence of Siva-worship and 
Krsna-worship in his days is testified to by Panini. 


SloP^ly, very slowly the Vedanta and the Agama 
schools gravitated towards each other. In the Puranas, 
they exist side by side, and are not blended into one. 
Even in the time of Sahkaracarya (VIII century AD), we 
find they were not amalgamated into one. For in 
expounding the Vedanta Sutras he follows Eadarayana 


in regarding the Pasupata and the Pancaratra schools as 

heretical ; yet his Prapanca Hrdaya is a pure Agama 

work, and he is called sanmatastbapanacarya, because 

according to tradition he systematized the worship of 

Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Ganipati, Subrahmanya and Sfirya and 
% 

introduced it in the ritual observed in the Mathas 
founded by him. Thus we see that he kept his 
Vedanta and Agamika works strictly apart from each 
other. It was lamunacarya, the founder of the 
Vaisnava Vedanta, usually called the Aisisthadvaita 
Vedanta, that first pleaded for the authority (pramanya') 
of the Vaisnava i.e., sattvika Agamas as equal to that of 
the Vedas and it was Eamanujacarya that first actually 
blended them ioto one. But this took place long after 
the Agamika teachings migrated to South India ; when 
and how they spread in South India will be discussed 
later on. 


^ Brahma was left in the cold by the Agamas, 
because he could not lead to Moksa, being one whose 
activity was exhausted with the act of creation. 
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The rise of the Agama schools in North India has 
been discussed in so much detail, because the Agama 
rites, evolved from Pre-Aryan Indian cults, were destined 
to subjugate the minds of South India in the V and VI 
century A.D. and when blended with the Vedanta, to 
flow back to North India and become the living 
Hinduism of the last thousand years. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NORTH INDIA AND SOUTH INDIA . 

1000 B.C — fOO B. 0. 


Apastamba and Baudhayana ; 

Apastamba, almost the last of the Sutraiaras, lived 
and taught in the upper valley of the Godavari and 
legislated for the Daksinatya Brahmsnaa of the Yajur 
Veda. According to Buhler he cannot be placed later 
than the V century B.O.' I am inclined to place him at 
least two centuries earlier, in view of the fact that he 
speaks of Svetaketu, who belonged to the 6th generation 
after the Bbarata battle* i.e., the XIII century B. 0. as 
an ‘ avara ’ or ‘ a recent personage.’ Moreover Buhler 
has pointed out that Apastamba “ did not follow Panini’s 
Grammar’’ and it is “very unlikely that he knew it 
at all.”® Most probably he lived earlier than Panini, 
Most European scholars have not yet released themselves 
from the prejudiced view that Panini lived in the 
IV century B. 0. though Goldstucker and Sir R. B. 
Bhandarkar have smashed all the arguments in favour of 
this view and have given a number of proofs which 
establish his age as the VII century B. C. If Apastamba 
was anterior to Panini, his date must be still earlier than 
that above suggested by me. Baudhayana, a Sutrakara of 


1 Sacred Text B:oks of the East. II, p. xxxvii-xliii. 

2 Pargiter, op. cit. list on page 330. 
s S. T, B. op. cit p. xlii. 
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the same Vedic school (sakha) as Apastamba, was proba- 
bly about two centuries bis senior. Both these Sutrakaras 
belonged to the Taittiilya Sakha of the Black (Krsna) 
Yajur Veda. This sakha is prevalent chiefly South of 
the Vindhyas. Its followers in North India are but 
descendants of South Indian Brahmanas who migrated 
North within the last thousand years. The Taittiriya 
Sakha must have been a South Indian sakha, from the 
time it became a separate sakha, i.e. since the time of 
Vaisampayana, disciple of Vyasa, i.e. from about the age 
of the Bharata battle; for we cannot imagine that all the 
followers of a sakha migrated from the North to the 
South without leaving a trace behind^. There is no 
allusion to such a catastrophic event in the Puranic or 
other tradition. Hence there was enough intercourse 
between South India and North India for the Krsna 
Yajur Veda to become the Sakha of the Daksinatya 
Brahmanas in the XIV and XIII centuries B.O. And 
Baudhayana being an early legislator of this school, I am 
inclined to place him about 900 B. C. This date might 
seem absurdly high for Baradhayana, but if we remember 
that from before Kama’s time there were Aryas on the 
banks of the Godavari, that his pacification of South 
India must have led to the further spread of Aryas there, 
that in the time of Veda Vyasa and Vaigampayana the 
students of the (Krsna) Yajur Veda were confined to the 
districts about that river, and that Baudhayana was the 
earliest sntrakara of that sakha, and again if we admit 

^ The Tittiris were among the Southerners who 
fought on the side of the Pandavas. I believe their 
Sakha was called Taittiriya and the legend about 
Vaigimpayana’s swallowing Yajnavalkya’s spittle, a later 
invention to account for the bird-name of the Sakha. 
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that Panini lived in the VII ceutury B.C,, that Apa- 
stamba was either his contemporary or lived sotoe time 
before him and that Baudhayana must have preceded 
Apastamba by at least two centuries, I cannot see how 
my conclusion about his date can be assailed. But 
though Buadhayana belonged to these early times, the 
Sntras that go by his name cannot be given this early 

date. These Sutras, unlike those of Apastamba, seem 
to have undergone much additions and amendments, at 
the hands of his remote followers ; for some of the rites 
prescribed in them are so elaborate as to raise the sus- 
picion that they belong to a late date and the mention 
of the planets in the order of the week days over which 
they preside, shows that the Sutras were tampered 
with in later times. 

Southern vs. Northern customs of the Aryas : 

Baudhayana, legislating for Southern Brahmanas 
naturally discusses the customs peculiar to Daksinatyas 
and more or loss repulsive to the x\ryas of Aryavartta. 
Five ancient Dasyu customs which the South Indians 
clung to, after they had adopted the Arya cult and 
become subject to Arya laws, have been noted by Bau- 
dhayana. “ They are, eating in the company of an 
uninitiated person, eating in the company of women, eat- 
ing stale food, indulgence in love-passages by a man and 
the daughter of his maternal uncle or of his father’s 
sister. ... For each (of those customs) the (rule of the) 
country should be considered the authority.” ^ Baudha- 

® Yathetad anupetena Saha bhojanam, striya saha 
bhojanam, paryusita bhojanam, matula pitrsvasrduhitr 
gamanam, iti ... tatra desapramanyam evasyat. Baudh. 

Dh. 8ut. i. 1,2.3 and 6. 
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yana knew that Gautama, a northern law-giver, did not 
acknowledge the authority of local custom ® ; this shows 
that Baudhayana would abolish these customs if he 
could, but he was powerless to induce the Aryas* 
south of the Narmada to give up their old customs. 
Old customs die hard or rather they do not die at all but- 
persist for many millenniums, either as they are or 
slightly disguised. Buhler, in his translation of Baudha- 
yana Dharma Siitras (Sacred Text Books of the East 
vol. XIV) inaccurately renders matula pilrsvasr duhitr 
gamanam, as marriage between cousins. Such marriages* 
were the norm in South India. It is to-day practically 
compulsory among the Telugu Brahmanas*^ and fairly 
common among other South Indian Brahmanas. As- 
marriage between cousins was the norm^ if, when sucht 
marriage has not taken place, the cousins make up for 
lost opportunities, it is not considered as exhibiting- 

such a terrible degree of moral turjiitude as it would be 
in other cases. Ordinarily risky jokes can be exchanged’ 
by cousins, even when they are not married to each.' 
other, without much social opprobrium. Another result- 
of the custom of marriage between cousins is that the* 
same Tam'l word attan does duty for the son of the- 
sister oi che father and a brother-in-law, i.e. wife's 
brother or elder sister’s husband. Paryusita bhojanami 
's tne eating of palaiyadu, cooked rice kept overnight 

® mithyaitaditi Gautamah i. 1.2.7. 

Amorig Telugu non-Brahmanas, it is common for 

* * 

a man to marry his sister’s daughter, a custom not quite 

unknown among Brahmanas of the South. So that im 

# 

the dialect of Telugu spoken by the non-Brahmanas, the= 
word ‘ kodilu ’ means either niece or wife. 
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soaked in water, a healthy custom, especially if the 
rice is of the boiled variety where the proteid 
and vitamin contents are not ground out of the 
rice. This custom is regarded with loathing by the 
Northern Aryas as a very unholy one but the Tamils 
stuck to it notwithstanding Aryan opposition: but what 
the legislator could not effect, modern civilization is 
doing, i e. to substitute the stimulant, coffee, and hot, 
freshly made rice-cakes, for paryusita annam. 

Meat Eating of Early Brahmanas : 

South Indian Brahman is of this period like those of 
North India were meat-eaters. Baudhayana says that 
while animals, carnivorous and tame birds and tame 
cocks and pigs should not be eaten, goats and sheep, five 
five-toed animals (pancapahca nakhah) the porcupine, 
the iguana, the hare, the hedgehog, the tortoise, five 
animals with cloven hoofs (dvikhurinah) the nilgai, 
the common deer, tho spotted deer, the buffalo, and the 
wild boar, the five kinds of birds that fee:'l scratching 
with their feet, the partridge, the blue rock pigeon, 
the kapinca, the vardhranisa, and the peacock, 
the fishes, sahasradhamstri, cilicima, varmi, brhac- 
ciras, masakari, rohita and the raji, may be eaten. 
The rhinoceros and the black antelope are added to this 
■long list under protest.® Apastamba gives a list of 
animals that may not be eaten, but his teachings, in the 
matter of meat-eating, are practically the same as 
Baudhayana’s, while he has a special sutra in which he 
says that the meat of milch cows and oxen may be 
eaten® and as he has thought fit to add that the 

® Baudhayana Dharma Sutras 1.5.12, 1-a. 

® Apastamba Dharma Sutras 1.5.17.30. 
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Yajasaneyaka* declares ' bull’s flesh is fit for offering,' 
we can infer that the sentiment against the eatinfl 
of beef was already declaring itself in the south. 
Sraddhas, according to Apastamba, ought to be performed 
in the latter half of every month to gladden the manes, 
and secure different kinds of rewards to the performer 
and the period for which they are satisfied depends on 
the kind of meat offered. Thus beef satisfies them fora 
year, buffalo's meat for a longer time, rhinoceros’ meat 
for a still longer time, also that of the fish called satabali, 

the crane called vardhranasa^ "^.Vhen and why 

# 

South Indian Brahmanas gave up meat-eating is an 
interesting problem. The Tamil poet, Kapilar, who, I 
believe, lived in the V century A. D. says “ my hands 
have become soft, because they do know of no harder 

work than eating rice and meat boiled with tamarind (in 
a fire, on which flowers were strewn, so that) the sweet 
smell of its smoke might counteract the smell of the 
pieces of meat”*®. In another place he speaks of 
himself as desiring as reward for his poems the opening 
of the liquor jar, the slaying of rams and the cooking of 
rice and curry” * ® . In the V and VI centuries A.D. flowed 

*“ Yajnavalkya says in Sat. Brah iii. 1.2.21. ‘ I for 

one eat it (i e. the flesh of the cow and the ox), provided 
it is tender.’ 

* Op. cit. ii. 7. 16. 4, 7, 26-28 ; also Tb. 17. 1-3. 

lS fSI ^ fT eO/^uJT(sur 

Qld^sS^uj, Puram. 14. II. 12-16. 

LD lL(S SiJ fT ii} ^JpUUBj ^ 

LD lL fr (sbr Q^sfTQpi^ssi^ 

QuilL^rifEjf^, Puram. 113. 11. 1-3. 
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into the Tamil land a great wave of Bhakti to Visnu and 
to Siva. These cults had to fight against that of the 
Jainas : the Jaina ascetic teachers were the first teachers 
to insist on their lay disciples (sravakas) giving up meat- 
eating. The Vaisnava and Saiva cults could not make 
much headway against the cult of the Jainas, if they did 
not give up the eating of flesh. Hence they adopted 
abstention from moat and liquor as one of their funda- 
mental principles This, I guess, was the reason why 

Brahmanas who wore the first teachers of the Vaisnava 

* • 

and Saiva Agamas in South India became strict 
vegetarians, 

Yarnis : 

The laws of the South Indian sutrakaras were 
chiefly meant for Brahmanas who in this age were but 
very few in the Tamil country, but were abundant in the 
head of the Godavari valley. Though the sutras speak of 
four castes and innumerable cross-castes, it is only as a 
matter of theory for they concern themselves in their laws 
very much more with Brahmanas than with others. Gatur- 
varnya, the four-caste organization of the Aryas was a 
fact only in Aryavartta in the Vedic Age. After the 
M ahabharata war, ‘confusion of castes,’ varnasaukara, 
prevailed in North India, as Arjuna anticipated.*^ In 
South India cajurvarnya was always a matter of theory 
and was never a reality. For the life of the Brahmanas 
till about the V century A. D. was totally apart from 
that of the bulk of the Tamil people. Long before the 
spread of Aryan institutions in the Tamil country, the 
people were divided into five tribes, according to the five 
kinds of life they led in the Stone Age, the nomad, the 

Bhag. Gita I, 41 — 43. 
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hunter, the fisherman, the herdsman and the farmer, as 
the result of the life conditions respectively of the desert, 
the hill, the sea-coast, the forest and the riverine 
regions. These five tribes developed customs of their 
own and a culture of their own, different in many 
respects from the Arya ones ; and the Aryan institu- 
tions could not at all affect the course of Tamil life. 
Hence the broad stream of the indigenous Tamil culture 
and the thin stream of imported Arya culture flowed, like 
the waters of the Jumna and the Gr-ahga for many miles 
dovvn from Prayaga, without mingling their waters. The 
earliest specimens of Tamil poetry that we now have 
shown that for many centuries the Tamil Bi ahmauas 
lived apart from the main current of Tamil national life 
and did not influence the course of Tamil poetry. 

Paitini and South India: 

The Tamil kings had little or nothing to do with 
the kaleidoscopic changes of dynasties in Kuru-Pancala^ 
Magadha, Avanti and other northern countries from the 
end of the Mahabharata War down to the establishment 
of the dynasty of the Nandas. Hence the Northern, 
authors of Sanskrit books in the first half of the first 
millennium, such as Panini, have not referred to the 
Southerners at all. Pamni, who, as I think, flourished 
in about the VII century B.C., makes no mention of 
any province to the South of the Narmada except 
that of Asmaka. From this D. E. Bhandarkar infers 
that the names of Southern countries were not known 
to Panini. He says, “ no sane scholar who has studied . 

the Astildhyayi will be so bold as to assert that Panini 
Was a careless or ignorant grammarian. But we have not 
one word, but at-least three words, viz., Pandya, Cola,, 
and Kerala, the formation of whose forms ha.s not 
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been explained by Eanini, which any accurate and 
thorough-going grammarian would have done if they had 
been known to him. The only legitimate conclusion 
that can, therefore, be drawn is that the names of these 
southern countries, were not known to Panini, or in 
other words, were not known to the Aryans in the VII 
century 1 am sorry I cannot appreciate the 

cogency of this reasoning, Panini might well have 
known those words but might nob have regarded them 

s 

as Sanskrit words (they are really Tami words). It so 
happens that he discusses many names of places and 
rivers near the districts he was personally acquainted 
with, in what wa now call the Paajab and Afghanistan 
and a few more to South. To take his Astadhyayi on 
this account as a complete geography of the parts of 
India known to him is not right and to say that he did 
not know the names of the countries he does not 
mention in his grammar, and to go further and maintain 
that the Aryans of his time did not know them is 
to push the argument from silence to the most absurd 
lengths^®. Baudhayana and Apasbamba one of whom 

Carm. Lee. iyl8, pp. 4-7. 

Speaking of the argument from silence Pargiter 
remarks, “ one might argue with more force that, because 
the banyan, the most characteristic tree of India, is not 
mentioned in the Eg Veda, there were none in India 
when the hymns were composed*’, op. cib. p. 125 and 
again, its silence about the Vindhya Mountains and 
other geographical features prove no ignorance, when 
one considers its science about the banyan, about salt, 
and about the Pariyatra hills (the Aravalli range), which 
the Aryans had actually reached according to the current 

view.’’ Ib, p. 299. 
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perhaps was Panini’s conbemporary and the other 
probably flourished before his time, lived and legislated 
in the South of India and they certainly were Aryans. 
Moreover if Panini had been ideally encyclopaedic in 
completeness, there was no necessity for Eatyayana 
and Patanjali to supplement his grammatical teachings 
in their Varttika and Mababhasya respectively. 

The Jataka Tales and South India : 

The Jataka, which is a collection of tales of the 
numerous births of the Bodhisatta, who later became 
Gotama the Buddha, is a record of the folktales current 
among the North Indians in the V and preceeding 
centuries adapted to the needs of the heretical 
Bauddha cult ; these tales were written down about the 
IV century B.C , but they must have existed as folk-tales 
long before the time of the Buddha. Some of these tales 
show that the intercourse between North and South 
India was as intimate as in previous and later times. 

4 

The Tales speaks of voyages of merchants to Tamba- 
panni dipa (Ceylon) where Yakkinis l(she-goblins, i.e, 
aborigines, believed to be cannibals) li^ed, in Sirisavattu 
nagara ; when the ships of merchants were wrecked near 
the place, the Yakkhipis gave them food and drink, 

married them and finally ate them up. These Yakkhinis 

# 

Scoured the coast from the river Kalj aul . to Nagadipa 
for victims.*^ Notwithstanding the fact that the island 
was infested with Yahkhinis (a reminiscence of the old 
Eatnayana tales about the inhabitants of Ceylon) a party 
of men travelled to Ceylon and there became Sanyasisi®* 

‘ Valahassa Jataka No. 196. Nagadipa is used for 
tbs coasts of Ceylon and Malabar. 

Hatlipala Jataka, No. 509, Mugapakka Jataka 
No. 538. 
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The Baddha himself when he was bom as a little 
Bowman, learnt the Vedas and completed his education 
at Takkhasila and went to the A'ndhra country for 
practical experience.*® We are here not concerned 
with his experiences there. In another of his births he 
was a dealer of pots and pans in the kingdom of Seri 
and was called ‘ the Seri van Probably this Seri was 
the Sera country. In his travels as a hawker, he 
crossed the river Telavaha and reached Andhapura. The 
Andha, i.e. Andhra country, is not far from the Sera 
country.®® In yet another incarnation of the Bodhi- 
satta, he was born as Akitti, the son of a Brahmana 
mahasala fBrahmana magnate) Ho turned ascetio, and 
along with his sister, Yaeavati, departed to a place three 
leagues from Benares : but, to escape from the 
benefactions of his admirers, he left the place by him- 
self and repaired to the kingdom of Damila, where he 
dwelt in a garden (uyyana) near Kaverapattana, It 
may be noted in passing that from this it may be 
inferred that Kavirippattinam was one of the Sola 
capitals (though the Solas are not named in the tale) 
■when this folk-tale was current, that in the Northern 
dialect its name had changed to Kaverapattana and 
probably the tale of Kavera Rsi being the father of the 
Goddess of the river was also current. Here, too, Akitti 
was pestered by admirers and he went away toKaradipa, 
also called Ahidipa, perhaps the same as the Nagadipa, 
near the island of Tambapanni (Ceylon), and therefore 
the Malabar coast, which was the land of the Nagas, as 
I have suggested earlier. There Akitti, the Bodhisatta, 

-® Bbimasena Jataka, No. 80. 

Setivanya Jataka No. 3. 
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reached omniscience. Akifcti has for no earthly reason 
been identified with Agastya by some. 

Sihabahu : 

These references to South India in the Jabaka prove 
that South India was not cut off from North India in the 
middle of the first millennium B. C. and that intercourse 
other than political between the two parts of India was 
as active as ever. On the day that the Buddha died or, 
in Bauddha phraseology, the Lord of the world lay on the 
bed of parinibbana Vijaya, son of Sihabahu the lion- 
armed together with seven hundred followers landed in 
Ceylon from the country of Lala (Eadha, Eastern Bengal)^ 
having been banished from that country by his father for 
evil conduct. He had been set adrift on a ship and, the 
geography of his travels being as usual shaky, he landed 
at Supparaka (now Sopara, north of Bombay)^® ; thence 
he re-embarked and landed at Tambapsnni, in North 
Ceylon. He became king of the country after defeating 
and slaying the Yakka (yaksa) people who lived there; 
and, requiring wives for himself and his followers, he 
-sent people to the city of Madura in the Dakkina (South 

India) with gifts to woo the daughter of the Pandu 

• » 

king® 3 and also to secure wives for the rest ; a number 

® ‘ parinibbanamancamhi nipanno lokanayako.'Maha- 

vamso, vii. 1. 

This is perhaps a mistake for Sopatma, mention- 
ed as an Eastern sea port by the Periplus, a few 
centuries later. It is nob likely that a ship from the 
Bengal coast, bound for Ceylon, went to Sopara. 

The king of Madura is .called Pandava. The Pali 
Writer identified the word Pandya with the familiar 
Pandava, just as Patanjali derived Pandya from the 
word Pandu. 

• ft 
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of Tamil girls bedecked with ornaments and, accom- 
panied by elephants, horses and waggons, went to 
Ceylon. This story gives testimony to the con- 
tinuance of the ancient intercourse between North 
and South India. Incidentally it confirms the fact that 
the Pandyas and the Northerners were not strangers to 
each other, but so familiar with each other that a 

Pilndya girl could be demanded for the hand of Vijaya, 

• « 

as a normal event, as was Arjuna’s marriage with 
Oitrangada. and as Arjuua contracted a temporary 
alliance with the Nagagirl Ulupi, so Vijaya too had made 
a terminable marriage with Kuvanna, a Yakkhini. This 
was a passing adventure with a strange girl ; not so the 
marriage with the Pandya princess ; for as^the story says, 
Vijaya with solemn ceremony consecrated Pandu’s 
daughter as his queen (®*). 

Tato so Vijayo raja pandurajassa duhitaram j 
mahata pariharena mahesittebhisecayi H Mahavamao, 

vii. 72. 
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Palestine and India; 


la the X centnry B. 0. the Queen of Sheba gave 
King Solomon “of spices very great store and precious 
stones ; there came no more such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon.’’* 
In those days India was the land whence these 
articles went west and we may be sure that the spices 
and the stones went in Indian boats to the African 


coast before they reached the Queen’s hands. “ And 
the navy also of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug trees and 
precious stones. And the King made of the almug trees 
pillars for the house of the Lerd, and for the King's 
house, harps also and psalteries for singers ; there 
came no sucli almug trees, nor wore seen unto this 
day.”^ These almug trees have been identified with 
sandal-wood, and the word, derived from Sanskrit valgut 
This sandal-wood, native to South India, especially 
Mysore, Coimbatore and Salem districts, must have been 
taken to the Gujarat ports and thence transported to 
Syria via Arabia. Whether the gold taken from Ophir 
was wholly or partially Indian gold depends on the much 
disputed identification of Ophir. But since Solomon 


possessed an immense quantity of gold,^ part of his 


* I Kings, X. 10. 


** Ib. X. 11-12. 


® Ib. X. 11-17 and 21. 
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«tor 0 might have been obtained from India. We learn 
further “ For the King had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram ; once in three' years came the 
navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory and 
apes and peacocks.”* With the ivory “ the king made 
a great throne of ivory and overlaid it with the best 
gold.”® It is probable that some of the ivory was 
contributed by India, for the Hebrew word for iv^ry, 
shen habbin. is a translation of Sanskrit ibha danta, 
elephant’s tooth, Hebrew habbin. as well as Egyptian 
ebu, being both derived from Sanskrit ibha.® The apes 
and peacocks were as in later times, sent as pets from 
India. Hebrew koph is Sanskrit kapi, ape, also borrowed 
by the Egyptians as kafu ; and Hebrew thukki, peacock^ 
is Tamil togai, tail, the peacock being the bird with the 
splendid tail. Other articles received by the Hebrews 
along with their names form India were sadin, cotton- 
cloth, from Dravidan sindu (already referred to); karpas, 
cotton, from Sanskrit karpasa and lastly ahal from Tamil 
ahil, Sanskrit agaru, Greek agallochum, rendered various- 
ly in English as eagle-wood, aloes-wood’'^ or lign-aloes. 
Ebony was another Indian article which reached Pales- 
tine. Says Schoff, “the earliest definite Old Testament re- 
ference is in Ezekiel xxvii. 13, where it appears as a com- 
modity in the trade of Tyre ; ' the men of Dedan were 
thy merchants ; many isles were the merchandise of 
thine hand ; they brought thee for a present horns of 

4 ib. X. 2'2. 

® Ib. X. 18. 

® From ebu came Greek el-ephas (as some hold), el- 
being the Arabic particle prefixed. 

“ All thy garments of mynah and a’oes and 
cassia.” Psalms, xlv. 8. 
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ivory and ebony,’ If the Oxford editor’s identification of 
Dedan with the south shore of the Persian Gulf be 
•correct, this passage indicates a steady trade in ebony 
from India prior to the VII century B O., and exactly 
confirms the statement of the Periplus that it was shipped 
from Barygaza to Ommana and Apologus,”® and also 
proves the soundness of arguing from the records of later 
times that the trade mentioned existed in earlier times. 

India and Assyria ; 

On the Obelisk of Shalmeneser III (860 B. C.) are 
figures of apes and Indian elephants. “ The Nimrud 

Inscription of the great Assyrian monarch Tiglath 
Pileser III tells how ‘ fear of the brilianee of Ashur, my 
lord, overcame Merodach baladan, of Yakin, King of the 
sea-country ’ and how he came and made submission, 
bringing as tribute ‘gold— the dust of his land — in abun- 
dance, vessels of gold, necklaces of gold, precious stones, 
the product of the sea (pearls ?), beams of rushu-wood, 
ellutu-wood, party-coloured clothing, spices of all 
kinds ’,” almost all being Indian exports of the day. 
He also made the Persian Gulf ports centres also for 
the gold produced farther to the Bast in Persia, Oarma- 
nia and the Himalayas'*. 

In the markets of Tyrug, “ situate at the entry of 
the sea,"^'* were bright iron, cassia and calmus.* - The 
bright iron was Indian steel which was imported in 

® Schoff’s Periplus p. 153. 

Ib. p, 160. 

‘ Ezekiel, xvii. 19. 

In later times was composed ‘ a Special Greek 
treatise on the tempering of Indian Steel.’ Warmingbon 

cib., p. 253. 
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various countries in ancient times for making swords ; 
cassia was the ancient name for the bark of the cinnamon; 
calamus was a kind of aromatic grass. Those articles 
went from India to Tyrus, as well as the spices, precious 
Stones and gold taken to it by the merchants of Sheba' 

Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.) enlarged the city of 
Nineveh, built therein a palace for himself and planted 
a great park whore among other trees he introduced 
“ trees bearing wool ” (an expression used more than 

250 years later by Herodotous' to describe the cotton 
plant), imported from India.'* 

Warmington remarks that " the Indians of old 
transported living animals by sea to the Persian Gulf 
and to Africa and China.' s He says also that “ it was 
natural that the Indian humped cattle used for draught, 
burden and riding should spread westwards by land so 
as to form part of the domestic cattle of Persia, Syria, 
and Africa. Thus we find representations of it in 
Assyrian and later art.”'" We may also believe that 
among animal products sent westwards by the Indians 
were “fine skins of lions, tigers and leopards In 
later times ghi (and gingelly oil) were sent to East 
Africa, where, as lifctle oil was produced, it was naturally 
in demand. This was true of the I century A. D. ' ^ 
and may well have been true of earlier ages. 

' ^ Ezekiel, xxvii. 22. 

'3 iii. 106. 

'* J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 403 (Pinches). 

* 3 Op. cit . pp. 147. 

' ® Op, cit., 149—150. 

' Op. cit., p. 159, 

Periplus. 41. 
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Other articles : 

Aromatics and spices were the most valuable plant 
products sent by India. As Warmington says the 
carriage of aromatics and spices by the Arabians across 
their peninsula lasted for ages. Pepper was an important 
article of trade in Phoenician ships of old. Cinnamon 
was taken from very ancient times in Indian ships 
straight to the Somali coast and was thence passed on 
to Arabia and to Egypt and to Syria. ^ ® 


It is well-known that there was a long-standing 
trade in Indigo and probably other dyes between India 
and ancient Egypt. We have records of numerous 
other Indian articles, which the Eomans, after the 
beginning of the Christian era, got either direct from 
Indian ports or through the Arabians and the Egyptians 
as intermediaries. The traffic in those articles must 
have existed from earlier times, but we have no contem- 
porary evidence of it. The Indian trade in this early 
period was with Arabia and East Africa, and it was 
conducted by means of barter ; the Indians got in 
exchange for their goods, gold, frankincense, myrrh and 
other gum-resins. Indian wares were taken to the 
African marts of the Somali, to Socotra island, but 
above all to Arabia Eudoemon, (Aden), a prosperous and 
wealthy meeting place of Arabians and Indians, and 
in later times, the Greeks also. As Warmington remarks 
the Arab-African peoples of the marts of the Somali, 
oarried on a traffic of vary long-standing with the Indians 
of Cambay in Indian, Arabian and African shipping 
centred at the Cape of Spices (Cape Guardafui) ^ *. 

Warmington op. cit, p. 180, 187. 

* 0 Ib. p. 204. 

Warmington op cit,, p. 13. 
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During this period we may well s-uppose that tho 
trade o£ the Coromandel and Malabar coasts with China 
did not languish, for cardamom and other articles o^ 
China continued to find their way to Western Asia and 
East Africa in Indian ships. 



CHAPTER XI 

NORTH AND SOUTH INDIA : 500 B. C— 1 B. 0. 

Kat^ayana and Patanjali : 

A few centuries after Panini, perhaps in the IV 
century B. 0. lived Katyayana, who found that Panini'S’ 
A&talhyayi was defective and wrote Varttikas to supple- 
ment the rules of Panini. According to a note furnished* 
to me by Mr, P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Assistant Editor 
of tlie Tamil Lexicon, Katyayana was a Southerner. 
The note is as follows ; — “ The fact that Vararuoi, (the- 
personal name of Katyayana), the author of Varttikas on 
Panini’s Astadhyayi, was a Southerner, is evident from! 
the statement, ‘ priyataddhita daksinatyah,’ ‘ the South- 
erners are fond of taddhita forms,’ of Patanjali, the 
Vj akarana bhasyakara, when he elucidates the first Vart- 
tika, siddtc sabdartha sambandbe lokato rthaprayukte- 
iiibdaprayoge sastrena dharma niyamah yatha laukika- 
vaidikesu, ‘ when the word, its meaning and their relation 
are nitya and word is used in the meaning current in the 
world, sastra or grammarical science enjoins the use of 
correct words for dharma (apurva) and in dharma (sacri- 
fices)’, in the first Ahnika of Mahabhasya, wherein he 
says that instead of using ‘lokevedeca ’, Vararuci has used 
‘ laukikevaidikesu’, making use of ‘ taddhitapratyayas’ 
This is enough to prove that a school of Sanskrit 
grammarians had arisen in South India, had studied the 

i 

grammar written by Panini in remote Gandhara and were 
qualified to write a teatise for the purpose of supple- 
menting his work. 
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Being a Southerner Kabj’ayaua naturally noticed 
that the Tamil words Pandya, Sola and Sera(la), which 
had been naturalized in Sanskrit literature in the forms 
Pandya, Coda and Kerala, had not been dealt with by 
Panini and proceeded to make rules to explain their 
formation. Paniui had made a rule which says, “ the 
suffix an (comes in the sense of descendant), after a word, 
which while denoting a country, (also) denotes a tribe of 
ksattriyas ” ^ This rule not being comprehensive enough, 
Katyayana appends supplementary rules, the third of 
which says, ‘‘ In the case of words which are common to 
ksattriya (tribes) and to countries, (to form the word) for 
its king, (the suffix) indicating a son (should bo used)“ 
Thus the Baja of the Pancalas is PancFJah. Even this 
cannot explain the formation of Pandya. So Katyayana 
adds another rule, pandor dyan vaktavyah, i. e., in the 
case of the word pandu, the suffix dyan is used and the 
derived word is Pandva.^ To explain Ccda and other 
words, Katyayana utilizes another rule of Fanmi, It 
says ‘ after the word kartboja, luk, i. e., there is no 
suffix Thus from Kamboja, the name of a country, 
the title of its king, Kambojah, is derived. Katyayana 
extends this rule by saying, ‘ luk should be supplied for 
Kamboja and others, for the purpose of Ccda and other 
(words)’.® Patanjali says that this Varttika explains the 

* Janapada sabdat ksattriyad an. (Astadhyayi IV. 

i. 168. 

® Ksattriya samana sabdaj janapadattasya raja- 
nyapatyavat. 

® Keilhorn’s Edn, of Patanjali’s Vyakarana Maba, 
bhasya, Vol. ii, p. ^69. 

4 Kambojalluk IV. 1. 175. 

5 Kambojadibyo lug vacanam ccdadyartham. 
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formation of Godah, Kaderah, Keralah.® Thus Katyayana 
and Patanjali were of opinion that the royal titles Gcda 

and Kerala were derived from the names of countries 
but the title I'andya was derived from Pandu which was 
at the same time the name of a country and a ksattriya 
tribe. This d erivation is not sustainable because the 
tribe which furnished the Madura country with kings 
was not called Piinda but Pandya in Tamil. But yet 
D.R. Bhandarkar has built on this derivation an elaborate 
theory of a Northern Ksattriya tribe called Pandu 
igrating to the South and founding Pandya kingdoms 
in South India and Ceylon’. Neither Katyayana nor 

Patanjali says that Pandu was the name of a Northern 

0 

fciibe ; it is enough for their purpose to assume the name 

* 

Panda for a ruling tribe and for a country. Since all 
rulers were regarded as Esattriyas Patanjali was not far 
wrong in making Pandu (which occurs as Pandu in Pali) 
the name of a Ksattriya tribe ; but it is certainly wrong 
to make it on that account the name of a foreign, non- 
Tamil tribe of invaders, D.R, Bhandarkar presses into 
service for supporting this theory the absurd legend 
found in Polyoen. strateg. I. 3. 4 supposed to be quoted 
irom Megastbenes which says, “ Herakles begot a 
daughter in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he 
assigned that portion of India which lies to southward 
and extends to the sea, while he distributed the 
people subject to her rule into 865 villages, giving 
Orders that one village should each day bring to 
the treasury the royal tribute so that the que»:.n 
imight always have the assistance of those men whose 


® Mahabhasya, op. cit. p. 270. 

’ Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 9-13, 
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turn it was to pay tha tribute in coercing those 
who for the time being were defaulters in theic 
payments.”®. Much ingenuity has been wasted in the 
attempt to correlate this with what we know of Madura 
in early times, but without success. It is but another 
legend proving the credulity of Megasthenes, like his 
tale of the ant-men already referred to, or again his 
other tale of girls in the Pandaian land bearing children 
when they were six years of age.® At best the legend 
can only prove what we know from better sources that 
there was intercourse between the Pandya country and 
Pataliputra in the IV century B. 0. and that Megasthenes 
had heard of that country. Nevertheless D. K. 
Bhandarkar not only acceps, the legend of Herakles’ 
daughter ruling over Madura, but also joins the horde of 
scholars who have without any evidence unsuccessfully 
tried to find by the method of guessing the In5ian 
equivalents of the Greek gods, such as Dionysos and 
Herakles, whose characteristics were so utterly different,, 
from those of Indian ones. He equates Krsna with 
Herakles, though the persuasive music of Krsna’s flute 
is on the opposite pole to the logic of the mighty club of 
Herakles and, though this equation reduces the legend of 
Megasthenes to absurdity, he is yet willing to believe 

that the Pandus, whose existence in Madhyadesa is 
testified to by Varahamibira of the VI century A. D , 
invaded the Tamil country, more than two thousand 
years before Vaiahamihira’s time and established a line 
of kings and a tribe of man there ! This is speculation 
with a vengeance. 

8 McOrindle. Ancient India as described by Mega- 
thenes and Arrian p. 159, 

® McCrindle, op, cit, p. 144. 
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The Tamil tradition is that the three kings 
(mOvendar) as they were always called by the Tanails, 
ie., the Solas, the Seras and the Pandyas, reigned in the 
Tamil land from the time of creation, i.e. , from time 
immemorial or rather from the time when Tamil bards 
began to sing of the Tamil kings. In much later 
times Brahmanas induced these kings to claim 
descent from the Sun and the Moon who originated 
the various dynasties of Aryan kings, but even then they 
were not regarded as alien but as Tamil kings. As a 
matter of fact, Sola. Sera and Pandya are Tamil tribal 
names. The Solas were lan agricultural tribe (vellalar) 
who lived in the valley of Kaviri and had the atti (Bau- 
hinea Racemosa), the characteristic flower of that region, 
as their emblem, TheSeras were Kuravar, i. e. men of 
the hill region extending from the upper reaches of the 
tributaries of the Kaviri to the West Coast of South 
India, of which region the palmyra is the characteristic 
tree and they had the palmyra (leaf and flower) as their 
emblem. The Pandyas were the coast people (para- 
davar) ‘ ^ inhabiting the southernmost region of India, 
where the margosa is the characteristic tree and fishing 
is the chief occui^ation ; the carp and the margosa were 
their emblems. The characteristics and occupations of 
these tribes were the direct result of the action of their 
environment on their evolution. Hence all speculations 
deriving them from regions outside their natural 
environment are examples of vicious reasoning. 

‘ ° The Kuravar of modern times are perhaps de- 
graded descendants of the ancient Kuravar. 

1 ^ Paradavar in ancient literature meant both 
boatmen and chiefs in the Madura country, e. g. 

^iTiu. Puram 378. Ij 1. G ^ esn-i jr ^ w rr 
QuQjrQp. Maduraikkanji 1. 144. 
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The Empire of Magadha : 

In about 400 B. 0. Mahapadma Nanda became the 

t 

culer of Magadha. He exterminated all the Ksattriyas 
and after his time kings of Sudra origin prevailed in the 
land. He became the sole monarch of India and the 
■possessor of the single umbrella of empire ‘ Thence 
the rulers of Magadha claimed the lordship of the whole 
of India, except perhaps the Tamil districts, the people 
^f which had not yet been subjugated by Arya 
culture. This lordship was acknowledged till the death 
of Asoka, for we hear of no invasions of the Dakshina^ 
patha to enforce the claim, Kalihga, among other 
provinces, was under the Magadha rule, for a canal 
was dug there by the Nandas ; so that Asoka’s 
war in the Kalihga country must have been due 
to a rebellion. Copies of Asoka’s edicts have been 
found, among other places, at Siddapura, Jatihga-Rames" 
wara and Brahmagiri in the Mysore territory and at 
Maski in the Nluam’s Dominions and very recently in 
the Kurnool district. This shows that the chief verna- 
cular dialect of North India was understood by the 
South Indians * ^ except those of the Tamil country in the 
III century B. C. ; the edicts were nob intended for 
scholars alone ; if so, they would have been composed in 

* Sarva ksattrantako nr pah tatah prabbrti rajano 
bhavisyah sudra yonayah ekarat sa mahapadma ekacc- 
hatrah. Pargiter. Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 25. 

1 * To-day Bindustani, or Hindi or Urdu, for they 
are all one essentially, is understood north of 12'' N. 
latitude This is due not, as is usually believed, so 
much to the domination of Muhamadan Sultans in 
recent times but to the age-long intercourse, commercial, 
religious and literary, between North and South. 
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Sanskrit;, On the other hand, they were intended to 
reach the masses. Hence we infer that down to the 

Pennar valley the chief spoken dialect of North India 

• » 

was understood by the common people in those days; 
as for the script, the same script, now called the Asokan, 
was used throughout India in the III century B. G-‘ 
This shows that great was the intercourse between 
North and South India in ancient times and it was made 
still greater by the fact that Mahapadma Nanda became 
ekarSt and this domination by Magaclha continued in the 
times of the Maurya emperors. 


Trade with Magadha : 

In the IV century B. C., the trade between North 

and South India assumed greater proportions than ever, 
I have already referred to Kautilya’s testimony to this. 
I shall here quote the passage in full. “ Of routes by 
land, that to the Himalayas is superior to that to 

Daksinapatha, says the teacher ; for (from the former 

* 

come) elephants, horses^ aromatic materials, ivory, hides, 
silver and gold articles, most excellent. Not so, says 
Kantllya, excepting woollen cloth, hides and horses, 
conchshells, diamonds, sapphire (and other gems) 
and articles of gold (come) in large quantities from 
Daksinapatha. In Daksinapatha, the trade-routes 
{which go along) many mines, (also places where) 
excellent articles (are obtained) and which are 
frequented by many people or are easy to travel 
on, are superior (to others)”*^. This gives us a 

‘ ^ Sthala pathe pi haimavato daksina pathae- 
chreyan ] hastyasva gandha dantajina rhpya svarna- 
panyah Baravattarah ityScaryah | neti kautilyah kam- 
balajinasvapanya varjah sahkha vajraraanimuktak 
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picture of a great volume of trade, carried in caravans 
of creaking country carts (just as we see to-day, where 
the railway train and the motor lorry have not killed 
out the ancient method of transit) passing along roads, 
good and bad, from Cape Comorin to Pataliputra. In 
another place, where KautUya refers to things that find 
their way to the royal treasury, he mentions precious 
stones (ratna) from Tarnraparni and Pandyakavata and 
Ciirna^ ® (which latter is explained by a commentator as 
a river near Muraci i.o. Musiri in the Kerala country)^ 
vaidurya^® of various colours (which a commentator 
says were from Strirajya, i, e. Malabar), as well as 
Paundraka blankets, black and soft as the surface of a 
gem (which Syama Sastri, translator of the Artha* 
sastra says were of Pandya manufacture)* ^ and excellent 

cotton cloth from Madnra.*® 

Gandragupta and South India : 

After a splendid reign of a quarter of a century — 
the most splendid that the world knew in the last 
quarter of the IV century B.O.. Candragupta, like many 
other Indian monarchs, was possessed by a sudden 
access of vairagya and in one night gave up sword and 
sceptre and became a Jaina ascetic and one of the 
12,000 disciples of Bhadrabahu. He trudged on foot 

suvavnapanyasca x^^^fihutatara daksinapathe | daksinS- 

* • * 

pathe pi bahukhanih sarapanyah pra^iddha gatir 

f 

alpavyayamo va vanikpathah sreyan. Artha Sastra, 
Jolly and Schmidt vii, 12. 30-34. 

* ® Arthasastra op. cit. ii 26. 2. 

Ib ii. 26. 30. 

* ■* Ib, translation p. 90. 

Ib. Jolly and Schmidt ii. 26. 119. 
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along with his master and fellow-disciples to Sravana 
Belgola, in what is now the Hassan District of the 
Mysore Province. There Bhadrabahu and Oandragupta 
stayed, the others going to the Pandya and Sola countries. 
Then the Emperor who had turned beggar ministered 
to his guru’s wants, till the latter died; Oandragupta 
survived bis master for twelve years, begging his daily 
food, till, like a true Jaina, when he knew the purpose 
of his life was achieved and his body was of no more 
use to him, he starved himself to death, practising the 
Jaina rite of Sallekhana. We are not here concerned 
with the great Emperor’s life and death, but with the 
fact that so many thousands of Sadhus as we should 
call them now, transported themselves from North to 
South, as a matter of course, just as pilgrims do daily 
to-day. These Jaina ascetics resided in natural caves 
in the hills of the Tamil districts and left inscriptions 
behind them, the deciphering of which has thrown some 
light on Tamil literary history. 

Bauddha migrants : 

Like the Jainas, Bauddhas also wandered to South 
India in search of lonely haunts where they could 
practise yoga undisturbed and they, too, took to living in 
natural caves and have’left inscriptions. In several cases 
it is a little difficult to decide whether a particular cave 
was used by Jainas or by Bauddhas, Such caves have 
been discovered in various hills of the Pandya and the 
Sera countries. These early migrations of monks were not 
due to political causes or propagandist enthusiasm. Like 
the Rsis of an earlier age, the Bhikkhus of the V and IV 
century B. C left their native province only to escape 
from the semi-condescending patronage of royal 
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parsonages or the uncomfortable adulation of admiring' 
lay disciples who desired to acquire cheap merit and lay 
by a store of punya by lavishly entertaining saintly 
sanyasis. The Jaina and the Bauddha had to undergo 
systematic mental training by the method of yoga, which 
required solitude for its successful practice. And the 
Jainaa required, besides, shelters far from the haunts of 
men, where they could die in peace in the peculiar 
manner called Sallekhana. These monks of early times 
had no burning desire “ to save souls." Mahavfra and 
Buddha did not found religions which would translate 
men in bulk to heaven, but taught sanyasiS methods of 
psychological training which would save the individual 
from the wheel of compulsory birth and re-birth. These 
prophets did not appeal to the worldly but to the 
ascetic ; they founded not churches but monasteries. 
They stimulated the hearts of their disciples by inspired 
utterances and not filled their mind with dogmas. It 
was only when the moving waves of inspiration had 

4 

passed on and been succeeded by the standing pool 
of reflection, when the desire for the salvation of 
oneself by following the hard path of self-discipline had 
been supplanted by the desire to save the souls of 
others by teaching them dogmas and catchwords, when 
the warm, palpitating soul had been imprisoned in the 
cold steel chain of logic, when, as tho Bauddha 
would say, the heart doctrine had been obscured 
by the eye-doctrine, when, .as the Sankhya would 
say, the Adhyavasaya of Buddhi had been obscured by 
the Sahkalpavikalpa of Manas, that the teachings of the 
Jina and the Buddha became degenerated into Jainism 
and Buddhism, two more sects which the self-regarding 
instincts of men have manufactured to the detriment 
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of the people of India. Then the councils of th& 
Bauddhas were held and eager Bauddha missionaries 
began to beat the country, filled with the desire to save 
other people’s souls and stimuliji.te hatred in the name 
of religion. Unlike the Bhikkhus of the previous 
generations these militant missionaries utilized the 
Xwlitical influence of Magadha for their propagandist 
purposes. 

Asoka and Tamil India : 

But the Tamircountry continued to be outside the 
domination of Magadha even in the time of A^okavardhana. 
Ho describes the Coda, Pandiya, Satiyaputo and 
Kelalaputo as anta i. e. neighbours or borderers, when 
ho speaks in his rock Edict II of his establishing among 
them two kinds of the trovtment of disease, viz., the 
treatment of men and the treatment of cattle. In the 

rock Edict XIII he says he has won Dharmavijaya in the 
South (nica), in Ccda, Pandiya, as far as Tambapanni (i e. 
the Tilmraparnf river). The Dharmavijaya consisted in 
sending ambassadors to preach the eclectic ethics the 

I 

composite Dharma, compounded of the teachings of Brah- 
mana, Jaina and Bauddha teachers, which he delighted 
in preaching to the world. This has been mis:;aken by 
most investigators, ancient and modern, as sending 
Bauddha missionaries to various countries. For one 
thing, As'ika never called his teachings, to all and 
sundry, Bauddha Satyaui, but always Cdlled them by the 
non-committal word Dharma. t-'econdly, if he wanted to 
advertise to the world his sending of Bauddha missiona- 
ries, he would have mentioned that he sent his son by 
Dgvi, whom he married when he was Viceroy at Ujjain, 
namely, Mahinda, as missionary to Ceylon, whereas it 
is the Mahavamso that gives us this information It 
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was the third council that sent Bauddha missionaries tb 
several places whereas Asoka sent Dhutas to effect his 
Pharmavijaya. No doubt, Asoka respected Bauddha 

monks as well as Jaina monks and Brahmana house- 

‘ 1 * 

holders and Sanyasis ; this does not teean that he sent 
Bauddha missionaries anywhere. Mahavamso, the 
Bauddha chronicle, is hut a prejudiced witness in this 
matter. But we are not concerned here with this 
question. It is enough here if we infer from Aspka’s 
inscriptions that South India continued to have as active 
intercourse with North India in As jka’s days as in those 

of his predecessors. 

Modern investigators frequently sptak of the great 

♦ • 

Maurya Empiiie and in later times of the imperial sway 
•of the Guptas. These words Empire ’ and ‘ Imperial 
convey quite a false idea of the political relations of 
Indian states to each other i'h ancient days. The conno- 
tation of the word Empire is such that it cannot be used 
in Indian history without gi'^ing a misleading view of the 
course of that history.' The Roman empire meant the esta- 
blishment of the Pax Romana, the gradual extension of 
Reman citizenship, the institution of Roman jurisprudence 
and the spread of the Litin tonghe. The British empire 
means the establishment of British methods of the 
maintenance of law and order, the use of the English 
language for purposes of administration, the spread of 
English schools'and universities, the wide extension: of 
British commerce, the starting of Christian propaganda 
and the slow development of British democratic institu- 
tions. The establishment of empdre in ancient India 
meant none of these things. The traditional 56 Indian 
states were mostly governed in accordance with the 


Dharma 


expounded 


teachers 
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from time to time ; when a powerful monarch pro- 
slaimad himgelf the wielder of the discus ‘ the 
holder of the one umbrella ‘ the all-ruler there 
was absolutely tto ■change ot the method of admi- 
nistration or of the! hierarchy or personnel of officers* 
no planting of military colonies, nor even the 
stationing of the suzerain’s armies in the dominions oI 
the vassal king. It merely meant that a certain great 

s 

person claimed to be the overlord of a number of states 
and this overlordship was acknowledged by the payment 
of tribute, yearly or occasional. The formal establishment 

4 

of suzerainty was generally by means of the celebration 
of a horse-sacrifice. It was not generally preceded by 
a war of invasion but by the letting loose of the 
sacrificial horse in the charge of the son or grandson of 
the king and by fights for the recovery of the horse 
in ease it strayed into the territory of a monarch 
who refused to acknowledge the overlordship of the 
performer of the horse-sacrifice. Thus the so-called 
imperial sway was due to the personal qualities of an 
individual king and not a dynastic affair at all. Hence 
the general statement about Indian empires being short- 
lived meaningless. 


The successors of Asoka were weaklings, political 
and moral, and his death was followed by the rise to 
fame of monarchs of other states than Magadha. One 


of these was Kharavela of the Kalihga country and his 


inscriptions give us testimony about the trade between 


Madura and his province. 


Kalinga and South India : 

By the irony which fate always provides, Asoka's 
practice of Dharma led to the break-up of his Empirer 
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soon after his death. Kalihga among other provinces^ 
became independent and its king (c. 200 B. C.) Kharavela 
possessed a reputation which extended to the PSndya 
country, for he got from thence presents of shiploads of 
elephants, besides horses, rubies, pearls and sapphires ‘ ® 

abhuta acariyam hatticavan paripuram u (pa) 
denha haya hathi ratana (ma) nikam pandaraja edani 
anekani mula maniratanani aharapayati idha sata (ca). 

‘ Wonderful and surprising, elephant ships wore brought 
laden also with horses, elephants, rubies. The Pandya 
raja sent these, (besides) many pearls and sapphires. 
Hathigumpha inscription. J. B. O.E. S. iv. 401. 



CHAPTER XII 

EARLIEST TAMIL POETRY EXTANT. 

The beginnings of poetry : 

Poetry generally began with the T)raise of gods 
and kings. Whenever a cult is established or a 
dynasty is founded, bards begin to earn the favour of 
gods and kings by singing about them. Omitting from 
consideration religious poetry, like that of the VedaS, 
we may take it that secular poetry in any one language 
begins when kings speaking that language achieve 
notable military exploits. Bards have always been 
semi-starved men, hungering for meat and thirsting for 
drink, and they have always tried to earn these by 
glorifying in song the feats of kings and chieftains in 
love and war. This was exactly the way in which the 
Tamil muse came to be born. 

Possibly the earliest songs were in the unrefined 
dialects actually spoken ; but they have all died just as 
have perished tlie early Sanskrit ballads that must 
have existed for centuries before that language was 
rendered Samskrta, (i. e., refined, conventionaliaed, 
brought under strict canons of grammar) and the 
metrical and other literary conventions of the Vedic 
mantras were born. For the Vedic mantras are not 
the “ babblings of infant humanity ” as Max Muller 
rashly described them to be ; but the language of the 
mantras was “ a scholastic dialect of a class ”, an 
^irtificially archaic dialect handed down from one 
generation to the other within the class of priestly 
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singers In other words the Vedic language was a 
‘ devabhisa not the dialect si^oken by common men, 
by all and sundry from priest to pariah. Similarly 
the earliest Tamil odes wo now have represent a 
comparatively late stage of literary development. Theii 
language is not the spoken language of the common 
men but a strictly refined, conventionalized one. These 
early odes obey strict metrical rules and, what is much 
more remarkable, exhibit a highly complicated scheme 
of literary convention. 

The Literary dialects : 

I liave assumed that the three Tamil dynasties rose 
to power after the pacification of South India by Sri. 
Rama. Of the throe dynasties, the Pandya dynasty 
ruled in what we now call the Madura country. This 
country is the heart of the Tamil land. Unlike the Sola 
country which is almost all marudam (agricultural) 
and the Sera country which is mostly kurinji (moun- 
tainous), the Pandya country contains all the five 
habitable regions (tinais), where the five kinds of love- 
poetry, and the fire kinds of war-poetry, each correlated 
to one or other of the tinais, could arise. It is no 
wonder then that Madura was the centre of the growtli 
of Tamil literature and the place where the literary 
dialect of Tamil (Sendamil) was fashioned. Tamil 
grammars speak of the twelve Tamil districts near the 
country of Sendamil, where dialectical forms were used 
by the people A well-known Tamil stanza enume- 
rates these twelve districts as South Pandva. Kuttam. 

' ^ » m I . _ . > 

’ Macionell, Sansk. Lit. p, 20. 

* Q^irisjg Seoii. 

Tolkappiyam, Solladigaram ix. 3, 
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Kudam, Kafka, Venadu, I uli, Panyinadu, Aruvai, the land 
north of Aruva, Sfdanadu, Malay amanadu, and Soja 
Nadu’. Senavaraiyar, a commentator on the Tolkappi* 
yam, however, beginning with the South-East, enumerates 
them in order as Pohgar-nadu, Oli-nadu, Tenpandi-nadu, 
Kutta-nadu, Kuda-nadu, Panri-nadu, Karka-nadu, Sida- 
nadu, Puli-nadu, Malai-nadu, Ariiva-nadu, ending with 
Aruva vada talai, the last being probably what was long 
after Tolkappiyar’s time known as Tondainadu and was 

4 

called the land of the Dravidas by northern writers. 


This does not mean that the dialect of the 

Pandya country is superior to the dialects of the other 
twelve districts, as it is usually understood to mean, for 
one dialect is just as good or as bad a's another, but 
that the literary dialect was first fashioned in the 
Pandya country and when this dialect was adopted 
for poetry in the other tracts they allowed local words 
to find a place therein. 

The earliest poetry all lost : 

Much poetry must have been composed before the 
rigid conventions that characterize the early poems 
that are now extant could have been evolved. The five 
classes of poems I have so frequently mentioned must 
have arisen, each in its own appropriate region, when 
the life of each region was fully developed, but before 
the migration of men from region to region began to 
obliterate the special characteristics of each tribe and 
brought about the deadly monotony of civilized life 

^ Q^&sru/remi^ js parrCSisugir 

uj06u/r 

ts it lLQ t^eiir , 
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■which thoroughly masks the compelling influence of 
environment ' on culture. All this ancient i^oetry is 
lost. The earliest specimens of Tamil poetry we now 
possess cannot be assigned to any date much earlier than 
the beginning of the Christian era. ' Why did all this 
ancient literature come to be lost ? Though writing 
was known to the Indians so early as 3,000 or 4,000 
B. 0. as has been revealed by the recent exca- 
vations at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, we must 
remember that for a very long time writing was used 
not for literary i)urposes but only for recording the 
glorious deeds of royal heroes, as the ancient inscrip- 
tions of the Sindhu valley as interi^reted by Lieut Ool. 
Waddel show. Even the sacredness of the Vedic 
mantras did not induce the Aryas of Aryavartta to 
indite them except on the tablets of memory. Profane 
literature, I believe, came to be written on olai or birch 
bark only when the critic arose and i)ointed out its 
excellence and the desirability of preserving it from the 
lapses that human memory is subject to. Thus the 
much abused critic seems to have had a useful 
function in the evolution of culture ; and in India 
especially he has, been of eminent service to the cause 
of culture, for without the helj) of the critic, Tolkippi- 
yanar, we would not have been able to reconstruct a 
picture of ancient Tamil life. In the Tamil land, as in 
other lands, the early poets sang almost as unconciously 
as the birds ; and it was only after the Aryas not only 

settled in the South but began to study the Tamil 
language and literature and to investigate the grammar 
of that language as well as of the poetry composed in 
it, that Tamil literature came to be committed to writing 

and acquire the temporary immortality Which caligra- 
phy confers on literature. 
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The earliest Tamil literature has all perished. But 
■we may assume that the first Tamil poems must have 
been short odes of a few lines each ; even in much later 
days odes varying in length from four to twenty or 
thirty lines continued to be the only poetry composed. 
The odes of the Ten Songs (Pattuppattu), a few hundreds 
of lines long, first began to ai)pear in the V century 
A. D. and long epics wex*e composed only after Aryan 
literature had begun to fertilize Tamil genius. The 
earlier iioems, however, were absolutely free from 
Aryan influence and continued to be so for many ages, 
notwithstanding the facts that from the time of 
Parasurama, the Aryan cult was followed by stray 
Southerners who were called, on account of their 
being Aryanized, by the name of Brahinaraksasas, 
and tliat the Southern followers of the Aryan 
cult slowly increased in numbers after Eama s 
war witli Havana and again after the war of the 
Mahabharata. For the Southern Aryas and the bulk of 
the Tamils were, just as in Vedic times Northern 
Aryas and Northern Dasyus were, each too consciously 
proud of their own cultural achievements and of the 
superiorty of their owm w^ays of worship, to care for 

the other. 

FFeedom of early Tamil poetry from Sanskrit 
influence : 

Tamil life pursued the even tenor of its course for 
many centuries untouched by anything Sanskritic. Very 
few Sanskrit words found their way into early Tamil 
literature, for the old Tamil vocabulary was perfectly 
competent to express the concrete ideas which alone 
appealed to the Tamil genius. The bulk of the Tamil 
people lived their life in their own old ways without 
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being affected by Ai’ya practices and Arya theories of 
life. Hence there were two parallel currents of life in the 
Tamil country, that of the Tamils and that of the South- 
ern Aryas, which did not mix their streams. The genius 
of the Tamils was utterly different from: that of the 
Aryas, The Tamils accepted the seen world and were 
satisfied with the joys of the living present. The 
ineffaceable sex-urge and the delirious joys of fighting, 
love of women and hatred of enemies, respectively 
called Agam and Puram, were enough subjects for their 
songs. The Aryas, especially of the age succeeding the 
Bharata Armageddon, were brooding over the vanity of 
earthly and heavenly loves and the greater vanity of 
wars, the fleeting joys of love and the dead sea fruit of 
the delights of fighting which turns into ashes in the 
mouth; they were constantly devising ways of, escaping 
from the wheel of birth and re-birth, the contemplation 
of whose never ceasing revolution created in their hearts 
vairagya, literally, lovelessness. Hence the Sanyasa 
was developed among=the Vaidikas, the Vaisnava and 
Saiva Agamikas, the .TainaS and the Bauddhas, with the 
hope that the renunciation of the evanescent pleasures 
of life would lead to the enjoyment of the eternal 
ananda of immortal life unconditioned by time and 
space. The early Tamil poets were of the earth, earthy 

•7 ’ • , 

they revelled in concrete images of the actualities of 
life as men know it : the post-Vedic Aryas were for ever 
forging abstract ideas which escax)e, like cotton wool, 
the grip of earthly minds, but are glorious realities 
only to those who have gone to the world where the 
aun and the moon shine not, not even the twinkling 
stars. The Tamil temperament was optimistic, whereas 
the Arya temperament was pessimistic with regard to 
the seen world. The Tamils of those days were not 
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divided into rigid castes, but the Aryas were divided 
into four varnas. The conventions of early Tamil 
poetry were utterly different from those of Sanskrit 
poetry. So the bulk of the Tamils and the Southern 
Aryas lived their separate lives without affecting each 
other's culture. Much of the early Tamil poetry is lost 
but enough remains to x)rove that for some time even 
after the beginning of the Christian era, there was abso- 
lutely no intrusion of Sanskrit culture into the minds^ 
of Tamil poets. 

The Anthologies : 

In the V and later centuries A.D., all that remained 
unforgotten of early Tamil poetry was collected together 
in different anthologies. Poems directly or remotely 
connected with war, numbering four hundred and of 
varying lengths, were collected into an anthology called 
the Pupam Four Hundred. Early iJoerns connected 
with love (Agani) were arranged in three anthologies, 
the principle of collection being the number of lines in 
each ode ; the shortest ones were cast in the collection 

called Kupundogai, those of middling length in Nappinai 
and the longer ones in Nedundogai, or Agam four 
hundred, each collection again containing exactly four' 
hundred odes. How could the anthology- makers get 
exactly four hundred, no more, no less, of each kind 
and whether they composed a few or rejected some to 
make the number round, are questions not T)ossible to 
solve. All the poems in each anthology do not belong, 
to one age. If we judge them from the diction, the 

subject-matter, the imagery and the allusions contained 
in them, it is not imnossible to separate the earlier 
from the later ones. For instance, Sanskrit words ar© 
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almost entirely absent from the earlier ones ; the 
customs referred to are ancient Tamil customs peculiar 
to the five regions ; the fauna and flora alluded to belong 
to these same regions, the suiierstitions alluded to are 
Tamil, not Aryan;- there is absolutely no reference 
to Aryan concepts, Aryan superstitions or Aryan 
poetic imagery ; and above all, none of the earlier bards 
(panar) were Brahmanas. The latter began to compose 
Tamil i)oetry in the last century of the first half of 
the first millenium A. D., and though they strictly 
conformed to the age-long literary traditions of the 
Tamils, they were unahle to pi'event Aryan ideas, 
conceiits, beliefs, sujjerstitions, customs, etc., from 
intruding into their poems. It is desii’able that some 
research scholar @f the Madras University should take 
up this question for investigation and separate, from a 
careful weighing of internal evidence, the earlier of 
these one thousand six hundred odes from the later 
ones. But even without such elaborate research, I am 
sure that any one who reads these poems with care can 
satisfy himself that they cover a long age, at least as 
long a.s half a millenium, if not more. 


The Agam Four Hundred : 

Of these anthologies, the Again four hundred seem 
to have been the earliest to be collected together, for 
its odes were made into an anthology by the orders of 
Ukkirapperuvaludi by Uruttira Sanman, who, according 
to the scholiast on Iraiyanar Agaiiporul, presided, 
though dumb, over the meeting of scholars gathered to 
expound those sixty sutras. They all deal with love, 
post-nuptial and pre-nuptial, chiefly the latter. Three of 
the poems are anonymous and the rest are by 142 poets, 
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some of them ancient, and the rest belonging to the 
IV or V century A. D. They contain numerous similes- 
in which are enshrined allusions to the kings and chiefs 
who flourished in that period and are of use in recons- 
tructing the hiographies of a few notables, sovereigns 
and nobles. From them can be derived information 

about the daily lives of the people. The odes in this 
anthology vary in length from 13 lines to 37. The 
five topics of Agam, kurinji, love at first sight and 

incidents connected with the cause of that love, mullai 

* » 

neydal and palai, separation of lovers during periods of 
different duration and union thenceafter, and marudam, 
the disturbances of the even course of married love, 
owing to the interferences of hetairae, are treated in this; 
book and the poems dealing with them are arranged in 
an artificial order. Odd numbers from 1 to 399 deal 
with palai, 4 to 394, progressing arithmetically by 10 
refer to mellai, 6 to 396 progressing similarly to 
marudam, 2 to 398 rising alternately by 4 or 6, i. e., 2, 
8, 12, 18 etc., are on kurinji, and multiples of 10 deal 
with neydal. So the dumb boy, who was the judge of 
the different interpretations of Jraiynar Agai)porul had 
a sense of symmetry in arranging his anthology. 

The Kurundogai and Narrinai : 

The Kurundogai differs from the Agam only in this- 
fact that the odes com])rised in it vary in length from' 
four to eight lines and the Narrinai, from 9 to 12. There 
is nothing in the subject-matter of the i^oems in the 
three anthologies to distinguish one from another. All 
of them deal with both forms of love, allude to kings, 
and chiefs incidentally, and but rarely refer to Aryan- 
gods or beliefs, though they are full of references to^ 
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old Tamil ideas and institutions. In the arrangement 
of topics in the latter two, there is no i^articular princi- 
ple observed. The Narrinal was made into an anthology 
by the orders of Pannadu tanda Maran Valudi, and the 
Kurundogai, of Purikko, both kings, probably, of the VI 
century A. D» 


The Puram ; 

Under whose orders and by whom the Puram 
collection of 400 odes was made is not known. It 
differs from the other collections in several ways. First, 
it deals with the wars of kings and the gifts they gave 
to the poets who sang them. Secondly, dealing with 
wars, it also contains a number of elegies on dead kings 
and nobles. The first half of this anthology deals with 
the former subject, the next fourth with the latter and 
the last fourth seems to be a miscellaneous supplement 
in which odes discovered later on both subjects were 
thrust. Thirdly, to a large number of these Puram 
poems, colophons are added, noting the occasions when 
the poems were composed. These colophons seem 
to have been written by a person later than the one who 
made the anthology and who derived the information 
partly by a study of the poems and partly from tradition. 
This anthology is xjrovided with an introductory ode 
by Paradam Padiya Perundevanar, (Mahadeva who 
sang the Bharata), a poet of the IX century A. D., who 
lived in the age of the Pallava Nandivarman, the victor 
of the battle of Tellaru (c. 830-854 A. D.)®. 
introductory ode is in praise of Siva, describing this 
God as conceived after Agama doctrines became popu- 
lar in the VI to the IX centuries A. D. This PerundS- 


This 


5 


Vide. my Tamil book on the ‘ Pallavas ’ p. 129, 
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vanar seems to have taken a great interest in the 
collections of the poems of an earlier age, for he has 
provided introdnetory odes in xjraise of Siva also to the 
Agam four hundred and also to Aihgurunuru, in praise 
of Muruga to the Kurundogai, and to the Narririai, a 
translation of a sloka of the Visnu Sahasranania. 


Four other Anthologies of later poems : 


Besides these four anthologies there are four others, 
called the five short hundred (Aingurunuru), the tenfold 
Ten (PadiiTuppattu), the Parii^adal, and the Kali one hun- 
dred and fifty. These are not anthologies of floating 
poems like the former, but the first (Aingurunuyu) con- 

* V 

sists of a hundred poems belonging to each of the five 
tinais, each hundred being composed by one poet for 
the purpose of illustrating the rules regarding them ; so 
the Kali one hundred and fifty contains five sets of 
about thirty each, in a metre different from that of the 
former, but composed with the same purpose. The 
Paripadal is again another form of poetry, and contains 
poems on si;)ecial topics, like the river Vaigai, the God 
Tirumal, or the God Murugan. The Tenfold Ten are 
poems sung to celebratd the glories of a series of Sera 


kings. These latter four collections are charac- 
teristically different from the former four, in that these 
contain only occasional poems, whereas those were com- 
posed on set purpose to illustrate a set theme. The idea 
of composing poems following the canons of literary 
criticism as set forth in Tolkappiyanar’s Poruladiga- 

4 

ram became current in later times. Moreover the 
poems that make up the later four anthologies belong 
to the time when the Aryan conceptions of Siva and 
Visnu and the methods of their worship taught-in the 
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Aga mas had established themselves in the Tamil 
country, or, in other words, the Tamils had been 
Aryanized in thought and culture. While these iioem's 
still keep u^i the old Tamil poetic conventions, their 
religious ideas are modi6ed by those of the Agamas. 
Therefore some of the poems that constitute the four- 
early anthologies are much earlier than those belonging 
to these later four. In’a later age, when all these poems- 
were thought to be old ones, these anthologies got the 
joint-name of ettuttogai, the eight collections. 

The Pattuppattu : 

There is another anthology of ten long poems, 
called the Ten Songs. The Ten Songs are all long odes- 
of varying lengths, the shortest containing 103 lines 
and the longest, 782. The earliest of them, called 
Porunararruppadai, which sings about Karikalan in 
the earlier part of his reign, must have been composed 
a little before 400 A.D. and the latest, Tirumurugarru- 
padai, probably belongs to the end of the VI century. 
The gradual increase of Sanskrit words and the growing 
Aryanization of the country is very noticeable from 
the earliest of these Ten Songs to the latest and can be 

used as an auxiliary test of the age of the composition 

of each of these songs, in addition to the historical 

references in them. These ten poems do not greatly 

differ from the odes of the early four anthologies in 

poetic style and literary conventions and differ from 

them chiefly in the length of each piece. They are 

invaluable for the purpose of constructing complete 

pictures of the lives led by the Tamils between the IV 

and VI centuries A. D. 
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The Eighteen minor poems : 

There is a third set of books called the Eighteen 
minor poems (Padinenkilkkanakku). The general 
characteristic of these is that they consist generally of 
stanzas of two to four or five lines each. Some of 
these eighteen poems were composed to illustrate the 
old literary rules witli regard to poems of love and wa.r 
and may be said to continue tlie old tradition. The 
others, and especially the chief of them, the Tirukkural, 
introduces into Tamil a kind of poetry, totally absent 
from older Tamil literature, viz., didactic poetry. Most 
edifying from a spiritual point of view, but constituting 
from an artistic point view’ yards of dreary didactic 
poetry, unrelieved by poetic images, this new kind of 
literature was a blend of the teachings of the Sanskrit 
(Dharma and Artha) Sastras and the super-terse style of 
the Sutras, totally foreign to the muse that inspired the 
early antliologies and the Pattuppattu. The age of this 
didactic poetry of the eighteen-collection began in the 
end of the V century and ran on to the VIII. To 
a modern man of the XIX or XX century all the poems 
above referred to are old, which means nothing so long 
as the word * old ’ is not defined. Unfortunately it has 
become the fashion to treat these three groups of 
anthologies as if they all belonged to one age— of one 
century or so — and to draw unhistorical conclusions 
therefrom which has to be deprecated by all scholars 
who desire to study the evolutionary history of Tamil 

literature. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LIFE OF THE TAMIL PEOPLE 500 B, 0. TO 1 B. 0. 

Love in the hill-country ; 

All tha available references to the Tamil kings or 
kingdoms during this period in the Pali or Sanskrit lite- 
rature of Northern India and Ceylon have bean mentioned 
in two previous sections. A vast amount of Tamil lite- 
rature must have been composed during these five 
centuries ; otherwise Agattiyanar and Tolkappiyanar, as 
will be pointed out in a later chapter, could not have 
composed their wonderfully accurate grammars of the 
Tamil language, dhis literature is believed to have 
entirely perished ; but I think some of the oldest odes in 
the existing anthologies may belong to this period. A 
few of them are anonymous : perhaps this anonymity is 
due to the fact that being very old poems, the names of 
the authors had been forgotten by the time they were 
included in the anthologies. Moreover such poems are 

characterised by the fact that Sanskrit words do not 
occur in them. Moreover the customs referred to in 
them are pure Tamil ones ; there is no reference at all 
to Aryan ideas. Hence they may be taken as relics, all 
too few, of this period. I shall now quote a few of these 
poems, each characteristic of one of the five regions 
(tinai) of the Tamil land. These wdl enable the reader 
to reconstruct a picture of the life led by the Tamil 
people in those far off days. It will be found that this 
life was almost the same as that of the preceding and of 
the succeeding period. The spontaneity of love is 
vividly described in the following short ode. '* What 
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are my mother and your mother to each other ? (Nothing). 
What is the relationship between my father and your 
father? (Nothing), How did we come to know each 
other? Like the water which falls on a fertile field, 
the loving hearts have blended with each other ’ ^ . Then, 
as ever, lovers were inconstant. The love-lorn maiden 
had to lament desertion. “ I am stuck up to this place. 
When the elephant frightened by the sound of the Sling 
of the guardians of the millet-field leaves hold of the 
green bamboo, it shoots up like the fish-hook (when a fish 
has been caught) ; so my heart has gone to the place (where 
I first met him ”^). Gossipping neighbours have ever 
interfered with the course of true love ; and the foster- 
sister of the victim of love advises her in cryptic ladSa- 
age to throw discretion to the winds. The hill-chihr, 
whose breast is daubed with sweet sandal paste, from 
whose neck hangs a garland of flowers, v.'hose hair is 
decorated with the water-lily (symbol of love), and who 
comes to our house and goes away at midnight, longs 
for your embrace. The red-eyed terrible tiger stalks 
the frightened elk (i.e. the neighbours try to expose your 

* uJiTiLjUi bumLjij) ivn-jrrr 

Qsu/ssojili Q ic ill QptsiB p Cp«erfl/f 

uJir^SiLf LuiS^(^ 

Qfili^eOu QudjiMH (du/tsv) 

a/ o3r Ly 6B) L_ Qrsi^s^iB /r ® ® 6\) ® ^ Co a/ . 

Kur. 40. 

ujaQssr (i? 6®, QiliQsst Oujeoj £?j7'6x’ 

CoasrSOT^ SfTSU6\JIT 

srrssr imBsifr <siaseSl(i} u s? iej < 3s eis ifi 
iSQssr jS ^ GJsP. 

-^fTtoOTfS 0 {^ L^{ToisrQt—.{T'^,!b 

Ib. 5i. 
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love intrigues). Hence this is. no time for secrecy. 
Therefore, simple maiden, open the door (and let every 
one know)” The lover delays the celebration of the 
formal marriage which, according to the social-laws of 
the community, ought to crown the long-drawn course 
of love, and the foster-sister thus remonstrates with 
him : — “ Oh hill-chief, in your country the clouds which 
have poured rain rest on the hills. The rivulet from 
the high hill wherefrom hang lioney combs falls down 
with a roar. From the branches of the beautiful vehgai 
trees, in the morning the golden flowers scatter sweet 
scent. The handsome peacoclc covered with the pollen 
dust, along with its mates on the green crag, enjoys the 
rays of the young sun. To whom have I to describe the 
love-sickneLs of my friend so as to dispel the pain* 
caused by your breast? Whenever you came to embraceb 
her you spoke sweet words, but now you do not realize# 
that you can save her from harm by marrying her and 
you hesitate to do so. To whom can \ ^ompl-a^n about 
this (r-ut to you” ?.)* These poercis belong to the class 

3 Lo'bso^Q^ir^ m it it lS ear ^ 

*3s3rd/y,® (^su'2en d si 0 uuitit s saar essfl uj 

dST iS rfs IT <dr a; s ^ !B m iD^SST lj Guvuq^im 

LDi—fnis &}rF<sir<^aiidissr inirnuLD ifissr gfj'^esar 

p j’XJir zSifiiu (oeupiLQd 

Gs^iejs ErssflQ^LOLfeS LOpi^sbr 

pp;3p ^sit^Giuit eumQ p 

. Kur. 321, 

4 ^UlV^QuiT Qsi^sSl <5G)SU^LD^ 

Q (^ujrsi}(5G)jr aj(5aP tun^uu 

Q)SU(EJ(S0)S QsilpUGsS 

Qu/Tfigrsjj/? (OTSOTOT ^^©2io5T 
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Kurinji, i.e. those that deal with the pre-nuptial love, 
characteristic of the hill-country. 

Lovers in Mullai : 

Mullai, that of the wooded region, deals with the 
intense longing caused by the temporary separation of 
lovers. The lover, returning from a war, thus addresses 
his charioteer. “Our king has concluded his war. On 
the hill-streams the blue lily blooms bright as maiden's 
eyes. In the broad forests of vefigai trees which scatter 
their flowers all round, the humming bees spread in all 
directions. Our soldiers, after marching along the road 
straight like a long street, have stopped at different spots. 
The hoofs of the horses tread upon the thick petals of 
the white kandal (Gloriosa superba) which look like 
broken bangles made of cbank. Have the crows shown 
omens prognosticating the near approach of my strong 
shoulders to my loving wife whose forelap is covered with 
beauty spots and whose words are sweet and who is 
consoling my son with stories?’’ The pangs of separation, 

SLD^^fr ^fruf.uj -s/cSI^Quj^ 

fSesoriEjQs (T<firLi -^iruSlp 

/F/ri— 

€ffff^LDfTfT u 6tSBr CE) SI UJ SiJ(7^QfBfr 

uj fr ir (^Q [E fT i itifrQisiyr 

•SfTUiiT fEarBQ&=rr p Q^^rr^eS! 

GujLoQmOT p(^<afr(TUJ rfmuJE/ ©SswCocu- 

Nar. 396, 

* ^^SipiLj tL(^fEQ ^fT^esr QptJ^fiQ^<oSru QufT<oG>puU 

'^ssarQurr <o^€0(^ Loe\)jr 

eS ^fr (o^fw^SiU qPujOottSlj Lfp^ 

€sf}ihQiD<^ up€u>su uSI&sar®S*Serr aSIffluj 

eu^ear QiBirQsfr Q6Sor®euL£ 
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however short, were, it seems, unbearable. Thus in the 
presence of her forter-sister weeps a maiden. “ The 
sun is set, the mullai has flowered. The anger of the 
sun is cooled down in the evening. If I have to swim 
for my life, do you think that the flood of darkness is 
broader than the ocean 

Pangs of separation in Neydal : 

With the Neydal, coastal region, is associated the 
longer separation which makes the heart of the maiden 
bitter. “ My natural beauty is withered ; my shoulders 
have lost their handsomeness ; my soul is soured ; 
I do not sleep at nights ; my face has become 
sallow. Is this ruin the fruit of my laughing so 
as to show bright teeth and playing with the lord of the 
harbour, where the white crane cries, and where the 
waves break and scatter the flowers of the cool sweet- 

aSd^nj C? jr fiu OT* 7 urfiuu isu^strQ LU€W<i 

a/ toJr toif? ^ ^ <5 oS (jj <srr ti u^uu^ 

UJ/TUU <eS iiU jr sS^GST U 

Lj^srr/S Q<sfrdo(SffOfT (3 ^ <sfr €^^l ^ jb 

Lj^ioGup <sbitl\i^u Qurrdjd(^i 

^ UJ^(^p Qp^LCfT^ tU(Tl — 

Nar. 161. 

6 . <ss^LU LLenjr 

msuj^' m/r'SGv 

iLjuSlGOy^ GiJ JT LD U fr <3B LD^uS 

QG6rsum Qsaso Q^fri^ 

Qa/sfrerr® su^eS^ua QurftQp, 

Kur. 387. 
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smolling forest This is how the foster-sister consoles 
a love-lorn lady ; “ The young fisher lads whose work 
is hard desire to catch wiMi their well-plaited nets 
shoals of fish, including the shrimp which has a soft 
head,, thin as the flower of the cassia which grows in 
the forest. Like the cruelly strong hunter lads who get 
up trees for frightening the deer, the young fishermen 
get into the fishing boats and go across the wilderness 
of waters, capture the shark with the saw-like mouth 
and other strong fishes, cut them up and fill their boats 
with their meat. They return to the shore and unload 
them on the sand spread by the winds round the salt- 
pans, In the fishing villages near those saltpans there 
will be a bustle whan your lover arrives in his chariot." ^ 
The poet takes advantage of the conventional association 
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of the sea-coast ^ith the long separation of lovers and 
describes fisherfolk and their ways. 

Long parting in Palai : 

In the kind of poetry called Palai is described either 
the going away of the lover to distant countries which 
lie beyond forests or the pangs of the mother and other 
relatives when the girl elopes with the lover, A speci- 
men of the former is this. * My lover (though of a rich 
family) has not had the experience of the domestic life 
wherein the householder can cure the distress of 
beggars ; he frequently praised my eyes, my shoulders, 
my cool, sweet-smolling hair and my forelap covered with 
beauty spots and was here till yesterday. Today he is 
gone, they say, to the treeless desert, which stretches 
vast like the sea and where the deer mistakes the mirage 
for water. He has gone by himself to the hot desert 
where the sun stays long and where the wild mango- tree 
grows on the brackish soil, where the alkali looks like 
the drops of butter which lie strewn on the pot made of 
clay and baked, in which curds are churned, the butter 
drops having been melted by the heat and made incapable 
of being gathered 
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Notwithstanding the fact that love-marriages were 
the norm, no mother would like to bear the pangs of 
desertion when her daughter elopes with her lover. 
Even if the mother did not disapprove of the girl's 
seeking her happiness in her own way, she would be 
distressed by the ridicule of her neighbours. Hence the 
following bitter laments. “ The large-eared calf of the 
buff alo recently calved was sleeping in the stable where 
the pollen dust was fallen. She left us sleeping in the cool, 
large house, being intoxicated by the false v/ords of 
her lover and desirous to go to his distant land. My 
•daughter, whose eyes, touched with collyrium, looked like 
the blue lily, ate the sweet fruit dropped down from 
the young Nelli tree and drank the waters of the spring 
(and left me). May Death, wiiich did dot carry away 
my life so that I might be buried in an urn, before I had 
to go in search of her in the evening moonlight which 
-looks like the strips of the tender palm leaf cut and 
spread on the ground, himself die and be buried in. a 

large urn ^ 

^0, ^ li Lj jb Qp;T^<oO)tiiu Q u (^Q ^ s 

LoSoarCciu/T' Ql^i^lSsu 
-ff/r&yr QufruJLB(j^&ior(S 

^■SiD^d6Bfriij OfB^ioSu QuiTda(^th Quaiijs ir 

eS* ^ (SOJ ^ ^irsfr<s/r Quj7(7^'EJ(^L^€bf fSltsar^ 

^sv^Gir iLj soar ^ Q em Lo^sCS^fr 

Gs=tb(DLJ7 Ip QsUlLu^U QuUJ^ 6\)/7£/J 

tD/r&OolP/)^ ^€i)sSp QuiU/TLfpi^ <ff/7-6lRJ7-£—/r)(5 

,LD/ra5?0/5 ^(sS^UU^ 

^ Q ^ fr str rr s sn-pQp, 

Nar. 271. 
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With 


of 


the love-instinct began to develop and become the 
subject of love-poetry (Agam). Oue was the extremely 
voilent way in which a rejected lover behaved. This 
was called ‘mounting the (Palmyra) stem’, madalerudal. 
Two odes of a later age may be quoted to illustrate 
this — “ If love becomes violent, they wear garlands of 
the unblown floiver of the erukku (calotropis gigantea). 
They proclaim aloud (their troubles) in the streets. 

They do other things (such as committing suicide)’ 

“ The yoang man mounts the stem of tlie large-headed 

palmyra, wears on his breast a garland of gems, and 
another of white bones, comes out in the streets so that 
others may ridicule him, giving up at once all shame. 
The maiden who walks slowly so tha': lier cloth glitters, 


’ 1 1 


still stem, notwithstanding my mediation 


I J 


1 2 


Th0 playmabes of an obdurate maiden report to- 
her : — '‘A man has made a horse, whicli does nob require 
food, with the stem of the palmyra leaf, hung small bells- 
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LOfrQsussr ^rru 

Qifi(r^dsfEJ s <sijr essfi ^ 

LD gvSi ^ifdssifijD uSu 

LO/7’0U iSfTLDW fT ^ d S (T (olfl (S . 

Kur. 17. 
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to it and tied it with straps. He has worn a garland of 
the short buds -oL the oalotropis gigantea and mounted it 
and young boys are dragging the horse along the streets 
behind us.*'^ ^ 


This kind of poetry, called Perundinai, is interest- 
ing because, after 600 A. D. when devotional songs 
began to be composed, it gave birth to a special kind 
of devotional songs called Madal, where the devotee is 
the person whose love is not accepted and the Lord, the 
object of devotion. 

Ordinary life of the people : 

The daily life of the people, other than the pre- 
oeupations of love, must also have been depicted in the 
poems of this period, bub as thy are all lost the poems 
of the next period are quoted below to help to form a 
picture of the daily life of the people, region after 
region. There could not have been much difference 
between the lives of the people in the two periods. 

In the hill regions: 

An idea of life in the hill country can be got from- 
the following ode which embodies the hopes of the 
heroine for a speedy celebration of tbe formal marriage 
ceremony which is tbe culmination of a love-adventure. 

“At midnight, the wide-mouthed bear, searching for 
food, on seeing a snake’s nest covered with bent lines, - 
breaks it and roars so as to frighten the cobra within,. 

(^^QpS Q^0d<3S{^ (5^i- 

(iySZHr(^3) fB^iDfTU QtUlhQpl^^ 

LD^f0L_(Sgr LDirSSt^- 

Nar. 220, 11 1-4. 
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and stands, drawing a long breath, like the bellows of 
the blacksmith. As at such a time he comes to me, 
I am full of fear for his safety. Hence if I beg him to 
marry me, he will do so without delay and take me to 
his house in the hill-country, where the elephant roars 
at dawn and awakes the hill-men who wear garlands of 
Yengai flowers, so that they might take their bulls and 
thresh the soft stalks of the panicum and stack the 
straw on the rock which is as broad as the threshing 
floor of the agricultural regions.”** 


“ The demons are abroad and the village has not 
gone to sleep. The watchman who guard this village 
and sing the Kurifiji tune so as to frighten the hearers, 
are awake. The striped tiger roars at the foot of the 
hill ready to fight the strong elephant. In the middle 
of the long night when the rain is pouring on the hill 
side, the serpent on hearing the thunder vomits out the 
blue gem it possesses. Though .my shoulders have 
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become lean for longing for him, I wish he will not come 
to me over such a road 

One of the duties of the girls of the hill-country 
was to watch the fields of panicum when the corn was 

ripening. That is why there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties for meeting their lovers. When the season for 
harvesting arrived, the girls ware confined to their houses 
Hence the playmate of a maiden stricken with love 
thus laments : — “ The spikes of the millet (have ripened) 
in this weather, when it is so hot that the wide waves 
of the sea look as if they would dry up. Our people 
will not only garner them but will confine you to your 
house. How can you wander along with' the hill-chief 
on the black millet -field which lies on the side of the hill 
which smells sweet with gold-coloured flowers of the 
tall Veiigai tree, scare away the red-mouthed green 
parrot, bathe in his company in the mountain-stream 
close by, and daub on your person the paste of the 
sandal which grows on the forest near and is so sweet- 
smelling as to attract bees ? I fear your love- to each 

^ Q&rsr ^SsrQjD 

iLj0QdS(T^ .iniriSp urrL^s 

i^iLj sta L-. LU sar 6E IT d -ss ir sar su it ^(^^itit 

Qiuudseifl ^ (3u{r{T^^ svneirsuifl (oHuiei&ds 

s<^(^o!asd SeOiiiSI/b (^Q^Qp 

Q ssbt Si p d ^ is^ it ill euQ^d ^ psuir 

suirsiT jTiTuSlXjp^ is^piLop rSlsOeO 

(Sij ILI IT SU SS) JT UJ®dsp Q p IT gS pi Lj L^SsTemflu 

QutueosiT^ uiiuiaSuJ QuriQp^si^ uir 

\UlTSl\pQ pad ^ ifiSO 

si]0Qpd^Giid QpfSiLi (SLDn'isi(^sues)jr ujirCcp, 

Nar. 256, 
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other will shrink and disappear. How shall we remedy 
this, my friend 


In the desert-country : 

In the viUage of the arid country near the long hill 
whose surface is cracked, after sunset, they eat their 
scanty food and, not knowing the full downpour of raini 
get dirty water from the pits in the rock belonging to the 
ruined village temple. At nights, dressed in red-dyed 
garments, with excellent quiver, the highway robbers 
watch the fearsome road.”*^ The most easily available 
food in this region was the wood-apple. “ The tall wood- 
apple tree ha^ roots which crack the soil, large boughs^ 
and scales (on its bark) like those of the iguana. When 

OJ/T-E/ 3 €UfTwQs{T QurrmaS 

QsUfEjOS^^ Q,UJIT'EjS)-UJ 

a^^suiTibu <ssiUiW@G^ CoiL/zruLfl 

Q u an <ss3 IT 

^ftir eussarQuu^ fi^u 

Qurfl^LDiri Q^<oSGrSiDLD ©J2//F6zrf? 

uJffiujQufr6^ ^fTsixrQuehr ^<smjrfS 

^t^^Quuuai ^^esTiu ^aQu 

LjsoiTujiiij (S^njiSGrjp 
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the stalk of its fruits breaks, they fall down and look like 
balls left by children after their play is over on the green 
grassy plain which looks like a carpet. (The people 
of thePalai) eat the fruit as their principal food.”*® 

In the pastoral tracts: 

In the pasture lands, the tenders of cattle led as 
jolly lives as the people of the mountainous tracts. *' In 
the small (pastoral) villages with broad fields, the 
herdsman who tends sheep wears the white short- 
-stalked flowers from the shrunk boughs of the Kura> 
shrub in the small dry-grain fields.”*® 

“ Her husband’s cloth is well-washed, but, after he 
put it on, he (dirtied it by wiping on it) the thin fingers 
■which are like the November-flowers, with which he has 
stirred the thick curds and which he has not washed. 
He is eating the tamarind soup, which she cooked for 
him and on which she has thrown aromatics, after frying 
them so that the sweet-smelling smoke entered her lily- 
like eyes which had been daubed with eye-paint ; and 

*® urriTUS sS ipi y; eSQ^sQsin— 

^sisrasr Q^^ihQunifl eSsfreS 

QatTLLQQpd @ piLj 
es) u ih u uS IT ji ^rrjijih 

Om/iokioTj?^ tall 

Nar. 21. 11. 1-6. 
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Nar. 266, 11. 1-3, 
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when she looked at it, her bright face beamed with 

delight.” *0 

“ The lord of the land where sound the drums and tho' 
bull-roarer also, made by splitting the end of the 
stick of the bamboo, near the mountain spring which 
looks like liquor poured on a sapphire bowl, embraced 
my shoulders long ago in the white moonlight. Now 
the mullai bud has bagun to smell sweet.”* 

” The mullai spreads on tho Kalli whose head 

• • • 

resembles the king-fisher which grows in the pebbly 


Palai tracts. The shepherd who drives to pasture* 
herds of sheep with shaking heads^ with strong hands 
plucks during the nights the sweet-smelling mullai flower 

and strings then along with the white young leaves of 
the palmyra ; these garlands spread perfume along the 
streets of my village which are decorated by them 
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' In tha dawn when t*’ j<rkness disappears the 
boys who tend cattle mout on the backs of the buffa- 
loes and take them out to pasture. The boys leave 
their calves in the stall, so that (on their return in the 
evening) they could draw from the broad-headed black 
buffalo a large quantity of sweet milk 


In the sea-side region: 

The daily routine of the pleasant life led by the 
girls of the sea-side region can be inferred from this 
ode sung by the playmate of the heroine : — 


“ Friend, may you live long ! Toll me, flocks of 
herons after preying on the fishes in the dark salt- 
marshes, fly in rows to the nests built on the curved 
palmyra leaves and sleep there in the dark. To the 
white sandy plain round the groves of these palm trees, 
you go along with your playmates in the morning, pluck 

the leaves of the wet water-lily which has flowers 

♦ * 

smelling sweetly of honey and clothe yourself in 
garments of the leaves curved in different directions. 
You run about and play in front of the but which is 
adorned with designs drawn with flour ; you delight in 
looking at the red crabs, which run in pairs below the 
roots of the Pandanus, whose stem is bent and is 
beaten by the waters of the sea smelling of fish. (Tell 
me) what illness has made you give up these games 
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In the river-Yalleys : 

The kind of life led in the river-valleys can be 
inferred from the following extracts: — “(The nurse) 
tvould take with one hand a broad, bright gold cup of 
white milk sweetened with honey and raise with the 
other a small thin stick, with flowers wound round it, 
and say, ‘ eat this the girl would run about, sounding 
her anklets filled with clear, bright pearls. The nurse 
whose soft hair was grey would run after her, but 
could not catch the child, who would run to the pandal 
in front of the house and reply, ‘ I will not eat it.’ So 
playful was the child 

eurrfi}(^LOL^p ^fwSl^iL (Sssusar^ti 

Qusijr^sssr QujfriwSfuj Qsiie^u^^ssrp uL^u<S6)u<i 

stT<sar 60/rttjOi£)/r® (SPP 

siLmin ^ esar eoar gv (ej <ff/r(Si9 
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eu/fiLf^eirr ^p/j^p u/fi^p/F Q^/rif^u 
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Nar. 123. 
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” You, ploughmen, who have yoked the buffalo and 
are ploughing the field, you have built up many stacks of 
paddy, which look like artificial hills. You open your 
eyes when the cool dawn breaks. Your hands banker 
for balls of rice mixed with soup in which bits of the 
meat of the black-eyed varal-fish float. You eat to the 
full and go along with your wives to plant the seedlings 
in the wet clay The daily duty of the daughter of the 
house was to cook food ; and the lover, posing as a 
candidate for the hospitality of her parents manages to 
get a sight of her and incidentally gives us an idea of 
the house-hold arrangements in an agricultured village. 
“ The soft-gaited calves of the crooked-horned buffalo 
are tied to every pillar (in front) of the house. In that 
fair house, delightful to see, my fair sweetheart, bright 
and buxom, of languid looks, who wears round ear-rings 
and has slipped a small ring on her slender fingers, has 
cut plaintain-leaves till her hands have become red ; 
and as their stalks are thick, she split them in pieces, so 
as to serve as eating-trays. Her eyes are filled with the 
smoke of cooking. Drops of sweat stand on her brows, 
fair like the crescent moon ; she wipes the sweat with 
the hem of her garment, and stands in the kitchen, full 
of love to me. Let those who desire food come in with 

m'^eosesar S'^Ljesanr iSs^JuiSl/b 

Qu^QfUp U^Sf^tL QL^(T^<5tDLD ILJl^ev 

iSsaonj^L^ Qu0*^ eSIis^uSIp 

a(^(W^&isr euiriT^p L^efiiTO^^QiufT® 

l_l^iT<omSU f/JfflSu QufTlhLDjt 

drai/zfu® SQ^LD 

fS0J3/ 


Nar, 60. 11. 1~B. 
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me ; if they do, this black, beautiful girl's eyes will notr 
become red with anger ; but on the contrary we will see^ 
her smiling, so as to display her small teeth, sharp like^ 
thorns, and fit to be kissed by me 


Village Administration : 

Life in Tamil India in the early times was almost 
entirely rural. The villages in those days were self- 
contained in a greater degree than now. The village 
administration did not require any complicated code of 
laws ; what by way of laws the people wanted was 
supplied by custom. Whenever any trouble arose, the 
village elders met under the village tree, generally the 
banyan, as the lower orders of people do even today and 
settled their disputes over a pot of toddy. The open 
place under the tree was called podiyil, podiyam, or 
poduvil, the^ public place, also manru or manram- 
Manram originally meant the village common. The 
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eafctle of the village were herded there.*® A plain field was 
usually set apart for public purposes and was also called 
manram. To it ‘ soft-shouldered women ’ resorted.*® In 
^very (such) field the Kuravai was danced* 

In this plain was planted the characteristic tree of 
-the region. Thus wo hear of the margosa on the 
plain which belonged to the Pandya and from which he 
got leaves to adorn his head with. Thus Nedunjeliyan 
adorned himself with the bright tender leaves from the 
big branch of the margosa on the plain, made into a 
garland along with the long vine of the ulinai before he 
started to fight with his enemies.’* * “ He bathed in the 

cool tank in front of his ancient town, wore the tender 

s^g)iuuSiT LD<^^ Ssiap ‘ bellowing So 

as to invito the calves, (the cows) entered the common and 
(filled it.’ Agam. 14, 1. 11. This line occurs without 
any change in Kurinjippatta, 1. 218. Puram 387 speaks 
of Loear jj/ S<5S)pii^ Ssajr, ‘ rows (of cattle) which fill the 
common ’, 1. 24. ‘ The murderous bull strayed over the 

common Q<siTei(S&}gu ldot/plo P ur. 309. 1. 4. 

2® Puram 373 says that on the death of Some heroes 
women ceased to go to the manram . 

t£<seifliT LD^pta 1. 12. 

30 ujeffrg); G^/rgx ft'esrp ^nestsu. Maduraikkanji, 1, 615. 

Periyatirumoli, 11-2-2-12. says Krsna danced the Kuravai^ 
In the manru. w^fSIeO (^seiosu LntreO. 

31 iL^p (J Q7 ii lAot" tLiTf&'Sissr Q uj IT essT i^erfl ^ 

Q!b(SI!bjQsiti^ u^j^eai^u uaiQinr® lAleac—is^ 

QfjSivp Qprr®pp Q pthuiTuj 

Pur. 76. 11. 4—6. 
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leaves of the margosa on the plain ® and went to the 
battle-field. Other trees growing on the common, charac- 
teristic of other regions were the jack*^, the wood- 
apple** the alandalai®^^ jujube* the Alexandrian 
laureP^. 

The words Podiyil or manram, also meant the open 
place under the shade of the tree, generally banyan, 
where the village elders met to solve village problems. 
This tree was in front of the villagers. Even the late 
poet Mamiilanar refers to its existence in his age^®, as 
it exists even to-day. When towns arose, kings built 
first, a public hub, then a public house or town as- 
sembly hall, and this was continued to be called by 
the same names. In them the cut branch of a tree, 
called Kandu or Kandam, was installed and the god 
residing in that post was worshipped with beat of drum.*® 
As among the Ary as, in these assembly halls dicing, 
which in ancient days was associated with religious 
rites, was conducted. The following poem is a des- 

3 2 QjfTtiSjb uesBsauj LD&SffGSsB 

U3^p QeuuaLS Q(§^<ssijr(^ee)ifi w’ieois^ 

Pur. 79 11, 1—2. 

** Pur. 128, 1. 1, 374, 1. 5. 

3 * Pur. 181, 1, 1. 

* Pur. 325. 1. 11. 

*6 Ib. 34. 1. 12. 

3» Nar. 49, 1. 8. 

*8 Qpm^iru QuiT^uSeo, Puf. 390, 1. 19. 

39 QptrsbrQppiTeop^ p^ilu^Easru Quir^uS^^ 'the 

place of meeting under the big branch of the old, well- 
grown banyan tree.’ Agam 251, 1. 8. 

*0 Quit ^ eS p ^/ejquj eS^iLjp; pesar^usau}. 

Pur. 89. 1. 7 . 
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cription of an abandoned temple of the kind. 
" Once the long linos of evil-smelling smoke from the 
roasting of fish curled round the big curved boughs of 
the marudam tree growing on the fields. Now the 
village yields crops no longer, the god has abandoned the 
post in the temple where the drum was sounded and 
the offerings made, and the temple is in ruins ; in the pits 
made by the dice once rolled by the grey-haired elders^ 
the many-spotted jungle-fowl lays eggs.”** Similarly the 

Narrinai refers to the water collected from pits in the 

• • • 

ruined Podiyil*^ 5 in the same anthology there is another 
ode which describes the evening as the time “ when the 


demon, whose ugly fingers are like the over-mature fruit 
of the muruhgai tree in summer and whose throat is 
strong, jumps up from its haunt in the ruined Podiyil 
for the purpose of eating the food mixed with flowers 
offered to the god of the prosperous village,"^ ^ 

Qu(^(S 6^ lUfT^SSTff} uSl^QuJ 

seSQsQp mseSi—U 

ueSliSsasr intTfSltu ufTtfiU® Qu(T^uS 

^!r<ofnr iBiiaSL^a 


sa!€0)irQp ^!r<ofr{r iBtruSL^d 

fiUeusiJ mi^eos /S&sj/DiULJ uioQuirjSIs 




Pur. 52, 11 9—16. 


fS in ^ <oS) u 

Ib. 39,11.3—4. 

4 3 Qojesfl^ (jp0dQ<dsr aSSsyr^eaar jsotot 

eSifen euGnojiidju Qu^lu 
LD€ 0Gn<^ meniTuu^SI iLjGSisP^tu 

tL^pih QuiTQplh Lj^SG^ LDir^2£\)^ 

Nar- 73, 11. 1—4* 
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In still later times a large-sized building was put up 
as a Town Hall, and it served also as a rest-house for 
poets and others who waited for royal bounty. Thus, 
“ one side of the Town Hall (Podiyil), of many (wooden) 
columns, was a place of rendezvous.”^* All these places 

4 

in the town were in later times used as resting places in 
processions of the temple-gods*®. 

Now remains the question, who was the god who 
lived in the banyan tree, under which the village 
oouneil was held, and in the post, Kandam, planted in 
the primitive hut, in which the village elders met ? 
Before answering this question, it may be pointed that 
in the New Stone Age long before the times we are here 
dealing with, stone lingams were made obviously for 
purposes of worship. After the commencement of the 
age of metals (copper in Northern India and iron in 
Southern India), phallic emblems continued to bo 
worshipped. What look like such have been unearthed 
at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. They are of two classes — 
chessmen-like objects, varying in height from half-an- 



p 


Quit^uS QsOit(Q&mp u(^&R luirs. 

Pur. 375, 11. 2-3. 

utmpi u(& ‘ those that waited for royal 

bounty in the Town Hall *. 

Ib. 135, I. 11. 

*® iDesrpopu) Qurr^aS^il S'^eouS^rih. 

Tirumurugarruppadai, 1, 226. 

The Town Hall of Uraiyur, which served also as 
the Hall of Justice, is referred to as Qp^ir inesr pii^ in 
Pur. 220, 1. 7. The commentator, however, interprets 
le^pti in this passage as QsueS, ‘race-course.’ 
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inch to a foot or more and ringstones from half an inch 
to three or four feet in diameter. “ Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the circumstances in which some of them 
were found, these facts leave little doubt that there 
were objects of some cult-worship. One suggestion 
that has been made is that the ringstones were mace 
heads analogous to those found in Mesopotamia; but a 
more probable explanation, in the opinion of the writer, 
is that they were yonis and that the ‘chessmen ’ — like 
objects were lingas. The yoni and the linga are well- 
known emblems of Siva throughout the length and 
breadth of India and there can be no question that the 
cult is one of the most ancient in the land, going back 
to a time long before the advent of the Aryans 

To return to South India ; it may be mentioned 
that Siva is in poems of the brst half-millennium A. D. 
described as residing in the banyan tree. Puram 199 
talks of the banyan tree where the god resides^’. Other 
poems distinctly refer to Siva being the god of the 
banyan tree^® ; though these poems belong to the times 
when Aryan concepts had begun to enter Tamil poems, 
we may infer that the god in the post (Kandu) and the 
god in the banyan tree were the same and that as Siva 
was net a regional god in the early ages of Tamil poetry 

Sir John Marshall, Arch. Sur. of Ind, Ann, Rep, 



sL^^sij en/reOfi 1. 1, 

K^cOLCfT * the Isvara residing m the 

hanyan tree * is mentioned in Sirnpanarruppadai, 1 , 97, 

‘ the god in the banyan tree, Tiru 

murugarruppadai, 1. 256j ' the Isvara 

settled in the banyan tree/ Kalittogai, 81, 1. 9, 83, 1, 4i. 
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he was then a minor diety and rose to the position of 
the father of Murugan and ultimately the Great God 
when the Saiva Agama spread in the Tamil country i? 
the V and VI centuries A. D. Eudra of North India 
was, in inception, a hill-god and married a hill-chieftain’s 
daughter. He naturally became the god of Yogis who 
resorted to the hills for the performance of their mystic 
exercises. When he migrated to South India, the Siva 
cult had attained a high development. But before that 
event, he seems to have been in the Tamil country a 
banyan-tree god, as he appears to be in the earliest 
available references in Tamil poems. Perhaps a 
lingam was planted under the banyan tree ; otherwise it 
is impossible to see how he became the banyan-god. 
Lingams were placed before other trees as well, e.g., the 
marudam, the jujube, the jambolan, etc., and these 
became famous shrines after the V century when Siva- 
worship began to prevail and Siva-temples were built 
round these trees ; these temples have now become some 
of the most famous Saiva shrines of South India. The- 
posts placed in temple-huts were also most probably 
intended to stand for lingams, and, having been cut from 
holy tress, possessed the holiness of both the tree and 

the lingam-shape. 

Rise of Towns : 

Towns first arose as the result of the barter of the 
products of one tract with those of another. The salt 
of the coastal region was a necessity in every other 
region ; so from very early days strings of rickety carts 
passed along the mud-made roads carrying salt (and also 
dried fish) into the interior right up to the hill 
country, and salt carts and salt sellers are frequently 
referred to by poets. Thus “ the lord of the crowd of 
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salt-sellers who appears on the hill ” is addressed in- 
Agam^s, same poem is referred to the hearth 

made of three stones made by the salt-vendors when 
they travelled in the desert country® To judge from 
the descriptions in the poems, very heavy bandy loads 
were thus transported. A king is compared to the strong 
bull which drags with strength out of holes in the road 
(in which had sunk) the many-felloed cart which carries 
to tho hill-country the salt which grows from sea. water® 
The carts were so heavily laden that the cart had to be 
provided with an additional axle tree, called the ‘ protect- 
ing axle-tree’ (semavaccu). “The bulls are young; 
and have not been broken to the yoke. The cart 
is overladen with articles of merchandize ; so the 
salt-vendors have fixed the ‘ protecting axle-tree ’ 
below the (original) wooden one so that the cart may go 
uphill and downhill without disaster ’'® The strings 
of carts always attracted the interest of young folk. 
" Girls on whose forelap waved the leaf-girdle made of 

(^isTfSp (S(^esr piiB su LD esar p Q^ituu 

Ib. 310, 1. 10. 

®® ^meaa^iTp ^pi^ Gentries eoQuLj, 

lb. 119, 1. 8. 

s^iLjULf aesr(^(B arresrp LD(Sd(^ 

LD/Tsm/rd ffirsnil. u-irifidQ Quird^ 

Qpir^eau- QisrrmusC. i—^ear QsumjQsrr^, 

Pur. 55, 11. 6—9. 

nSl'Setruj j^sQpessr JTrrQeu 
ueaari—ii) Quifl^Quiu ^exsrQ p 

lu su eS tiS ^ LiSsjoff QiuS^i 
LDiouessr ^/SiLfiBir luirQjT&sr stiinesanr 

Pur. 102. 11. 1-5. 
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fully blown whole flowers of the water-lily which grows 
in the sweet spring on large hills and who have fair, 
cool eyes, and sweet smiles, mount on a heap of palm 
leaves in the garden where the gourds (pirkku and 
surai) grow in the cotton -strewn front yard of a small 
house surrounded by a hedge of forked thorns on which 
straw was thrown. The girls keep counting the carts 
in which salt-vendors carry salt 


If the transportation of salt was so heavy, we may 
well believe that other articles were carried on a much 
larger scale from region to region. Thus rice and cotton 
cloth were taken from the valleys to the drier region. 
The pulse and milk-products of mullai were taken to the 
region where wet-cultivation was carried on. The 
millets, honey and other hill products were carried to 
other regions. These articles were bartered in greatest 
quantities where the highlands (Mullai and Kurinji) met 
the lowlands and the great centres of barter developed, 
into towns. 

Hence the first towns arose when the dry land 
(punsey) and the wet land (nansey) met, i. e., at 
the junction where the river left its middle reaches 
and slowed down in the flat country. For this reason. 
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the earliest towns of the Tamil country were Uraiyur, 

r 

the capital of the Solas, Kariir, the capital of the Seras, 
and Madura, the capital of the Pandyas. These places 
are situated where the cotton of the cotton-growing 
localities could be brought down and woven into cloth, 
for the weaving of which these places were famous in 
old times, as they are today. The flourishing trade of 
these places enabled them to attain early the dignity of 
the capital towns of the Tamil kings. No description 
of these towns from early poems is available. 

Chief seaports : 

The great foreign trade of the Tamil country during 
this period brought about the existence of numerous sea- 
ports, such as were described in the next age by the 
author of the Periplus and by Ptolemy. From a story 
in the Bauddha Jataka quoted in a previous chapter we 
learn the Kaviripatfmam was the greatest seaport of the 
Solas in the first millennium B. 0., as well as their 
secondary capital. Korkai, called by Sanskrit writers, 
Pandya Kavatam, the gate-way of the Pandyas, for a 
long time, wrested from Madura the honour of being the 
Pandya capital and retained it till about the time of 
Ptolemy, the geographer, who says that the capital was 
recently shifted to Madura. Korkai’s importance lay in 
the fact that it was the chief seat of the trade, in pearls, 
so much prized by ancient peoples. The chief Sera ports 
were Musiri and Tondi, from where pepper and other 
spices were exported to the countries of Western Asia, 
Egypt and beyond. 

Kings : 

Kings in those primitive days had little adminis- 
trative functions. What little was required by way of' 
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a'^minisfcration wag discharged by village assemblies in 
accordance with hoary custom. The three kings, Sola, 
Sera, and Panclya, no doubt warred on each other 
frequently, but wars were more for displaying personal 
prowess and acquiring tho status of a senior Baja than 
for purposes of acquisition of territory. The boundaries 
of the three states were fixed once for all and were net 
altered during the ages notwithstanding success in arms. 
The three kingdoms met at the common vertex of the 
three triangles, at the spot where the Amaravati flows 
into the Kaviri. At that spot there is a small temple, dedi- 
cated to Sallayi — the dear Goddess or the Goddess of 
fortune — who enjoyed the devotion of all the three Eajas 
and the spot where it stands was a kind of undisputed 
no-man’s land. A small river, which falls into the Kaviri 
there, and has the significant name of Karaipottanaru, 
the river that marks the bundary, separated the Sera 
dominions which extended to the west coast, from the 
Sola territory which extended to the Bay of Bengal^ An 
artificial mound on the other bank of the Kaviri, traces 
of which still remain, marked the boundary between the 
Sola and the Pandya kingdoms. The Sola capital was 
Ilraiyur down the river and the Sera capital was Karur 
up the river. The Pandya capital was Madura, to the 
South. 

The chief function of kings was to protect the land 
from cattle-lifters. Cattle was lifted either by predatory 
chieftains, the heads of Maravar or Kallar clans, or by 

This is perhaps the Kariyaru on whose banks 
died Neduhgilli, referred to in the colophon to Pur. 47, 
and also in .Man, xix. 126. In the latter passage a 
battle on the banks of the Kari near the Sola frontier is 
referred to. 
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neighbouring Eajas as a challenge to the Eaja of the 
country. In either case the king wore garlands, both 
his own characteristic garland, viz., of Atbi flowers in the 
case of the Sola, the Margosa leaves, of the Pandya and 
the Palmyra leaves, of the Sera, as well as the garlands of 
flowers symbolising the various stages of war. Besides 
protecting his subjects, the only other function. of Rajas 
was to be surrounded by beggar-bards wbo eulogized 
them in their-poems and were plied with food and drink 
as reward. The following poem, though of a later age, 
brings out these functions of royalty and is true of this 
age as of earlier and later ones. " Lord, whoso bounty 
is never-ceasing and fights are terrible ! your elephant 
looks like a hill. Lord, your army roars like the 
sea. Your sharp-pointed spear glitters like the light- 
ning. Your prowess makes the heads of the kings of 
the world shake. This your faultless fame is nothing 
new.. ..As the many rivers, which run down from the 
mountain, flow along the land turning towards the 
5ea, so poets are turning to you 

^(65 eS&ss (u(BQuir 

uj/rSsara/ ld’^oSjd Q (i^ esr gu m QuQ^LoSfd^r 
"Siosr iLj fa sl-Q&just Qfi(ipia(^ra «i_/f^3sa7 
(oS/jy/ aflOTeaflsar eS&riki^ 

useBd^ iDirpp’^ luir^eSp 
Lj ss) rr ^ ir i L^^<aiQ pw p 

LD'2eoaSI uditssl- Qf^aQ 

/Seoeusair uSt^pQ^ih u&Jtuir^v Qurreou 
j-j&)eij Q!r6\}6\)ir SmQi^s SlssrQfr, 

Pur. 42 11. 1—6, 18—20. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FOREIGN TRADE FROM 600 B. 0. TO U A. D, 

Under Darias : 

In 606 B. 0. the Assyrian Empire was overthrown- 
and soon after Babylon became the head-quarters of 
trade in Asia. The trading nations of the world — 
Yavanas, Jews, Phoenicians, Indians, and Chinese — took 
their wares to the Babylonian markets and the people of 
Babylon became so mixed that Aeschylus called them 
pammikton hoclon,* There was soon established in 
that town a colony of South Indian merchants, which 
continued to flourish till the VII century A. D, Among the 
business tablets of the great firm of Murashu and sons at 
Nippur (in the V Century B. C.) we find records dealing 
with merchants.^ In 538 B. 0. Cyrus destroyed the 
Babylonion empire. His successor, the great Darius in 
the V century B. C. helped the development of sea-trade 
by partly reopening the Suez Canal which had been 
originally dug by one of the Sesostrises, about the XX 
Century B. C. and re-opened under the XVIII dynasty 
in the XV Century B.C. He added North Western 
India to his empire and this led to the revival of the 
ancient caravan trade across the Hindu Kush to Balkh 
and thence to the Euxine and that which skirted the 
Karmanian desert and thence went through Mesopo- 
tomia to Antioch. One important result of this was 
that silk first reached the West. “ It has been supposed 

‘ ‘ A crowd of all (sorts of men) mixed up.’ 

2 J. R. A. S. 1917, p. 237. (Kennedy) 
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that the Greeks learned of silk through Alexander’s 
expedition but it probably reached them previously 
through Persia.”^ This land trade declined to some 
extent after Darius. Alexander, after conquering Egypt, 
founded the city of Alexandria, which became soon a 
great centre of trade between India and Europe. The 
great conqueror then sacked the city of Tyre and ruined 
its ancient trade. This dammed to some extent the flow 
of Indian trade to the West. After the death of 
Alexander anarchy reigned in Assyria ; a new empire 
arose in Parthia ; Scythian tribes began their raids on 
Bactria. These events led to the decline of the overland 
trade. Ptolemy I called Philadelphus (B. 0. 285 — 246) 
strove to take advantage of it and develop the Red Sea 
trade to the advantage of Egypt. The Suez Canal was 
partially reopened and rendered available for commerce. 
Various caravan routes, provided with wells and 
stopping places, were opened between the Nila and the 
Rad Sea. Ports were established where the routes 
terminated, Trade was limited to these iDorts and 
supervised by Government officials who levied duties. 
Egypt to some extent recovered her former wealth and 
glory, In the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus were 
to be found Indian women, Indian hunting-dogs, Indian 
crows and Indian spices carried on camels. 


Greek intermediaries : Consular Rome : 

The Greeks were the greatest intermediaries of this 
trade of India with Europe, in the half-millennium 
that preceded the birth of Christ. One result of this 
extensive international commercial intercourse was 
that the Tamil names of South Indian articles of 

* Schoff’s Periplus, p. 264. 
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trade were borrowed by the Hellenes ; they begin 
to appear in the works of Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and others. They are Oryza from Tamil arisji ; Karpion 
from karuva, cinnamon ; Ziggibaros from Tamil injiver, 
(possibly through Sanskrit sjugivera) ginger ; peperi, 
from Tamil pippali, long pepper, since extended in the 
European languages to black pepper ; beryllos from 
vaidurj^a which was mined in ancient times in the 
Coimbatore district. The Eomans of the earlier part 
of this age retained their original manly simplicity of life 
and did not yet hanker for luxuries. Hence Indian goods 
did not roach Rome in the early consular times. “ What 
little trade there was, was not bought with Roman money, 
for Indian imports of that time did not include Roman 
specie. . . . Trade there may have been, probably was, 
along the old routes that had existed for hundreds of 
years ; but Rome did not spread eastwards till the later 
years of the Consulate ; Palmyra had not then opened its 

doors to adventurous Roman merchants 

Though Alexandria was taken by Julius Caesar in B. C. 
47, the sea-borne trade must have been small in those 
days and very uncertain, being conveyed as it was in 
Arab boats along a coast infested with pirates. What- 
ever exports found their way to Europe from India at 
that period went probably to Greece rather than to 
Rome.”* These conclusions of Sewell’s are based on 
the fact that very few consular coins have been 
unearthed so far in India. 

Towards the end of this period, ‘‘successive 
conquests and spoliation of all the Mediterranean 
peoples had brought to Rome treasures as yet unexampled 


4 


J.R.A.S. 1904, p. £‘J3-594. (Sewell) 
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and a taste for the precious things of the East 
was developed almost overnight. The public triumphs 
of the conquerors of Asia Minor and Syria glittered 
with new treasures, for which the people clamoured.”^ 

‘ The old frugal austerity had long given way before the 
attractions of luxury and wares of the far East were 

reaching Rome in some quantity at the end of the second 
century before Christ.”*’ 

In the beginning of the Empire : 

Augustus conquered Egypt in 30 B, C. and he tried 

to develop a direct sea-trade between India and the 

Roman Empire. Strabo says that be saw in 25 B. 0. 

about 120 ships sailing from Hormus to India.’’ Em- 

basies went to him “ from several Indian states, for 

Augustus himself says that Indian embassies came 

frequently.”® Warmington thinks the Sera, the Pandya. 

^ • * * 

and the Sola monarchs of the time, each, sent sepa- 
rate erabassieso. This led to the volume of India’s 
trade with Rome in the time of Augustus expanding to 
huge proportions. About this trade Warmington 
remarks, “ when we examine the volume of trade 
between Rome and India, even at its real beginning 
under Augustus, we are confronted at once with a 
phenomenon which has always been characteristic of 
<3ommerco between England and India. Prom the very 
start the Roman empire was unable to counterbalance 
the inflow of Indian products by a return of imperial 

^ Sciioff’s Poriplus, p. 5. 

® Warmington, op. cit., p, 4. 

’ MCrindle, Anc. Ind. p. 6. 

® Warmington, op. cit., p. 35. 

® Ib. p. 37. 
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products, with the result that the Romans sent out 
coined money which never returned to them.”**^ 
Apparently at first a fraud was attempted to be made itr 
the matter of the exportation of coined money, for, “ of 
Augustus' coins a type showing Gains and Lucius, bis- 
adopted sons, has turned up in numbers in India and these 
coins are nearly always plated. Ernst therefore thinks 
that they were struck especially for trade with South 
India where the natives (it was thought) could not as yet 
distinguish good Roman coins from bad.”* * But the- 
Tamils proved to be too shrewd, for the silly experiment 
■was not repeated. What were the articles exported to 
the west in this epoch ? 

Export of living animals : 

“ The Indians of old transported living animals by 
sea to the Persian Gulf and to Africa and China and were 
probably responsible for sending Ptolemy II his peacocks 
and parrots.” The tiger presented by Seleucus to 
Athens and the lions exhibited by Sulla and Pompey, the 
one- horned rhinoceros exhibited by the latter, and the 
tiger shown by Augustus in a cage or a den when the 
theatre at Marcellus was dedicated, were animals, 
some north Indian and others South Indian, 
sent by the land-route ; but the monkeys which 
several Greek writers have written about could have gone 
by sea**. ‘‘The Indian elephant which was used 
frequently in war since Alexander’s conquests, was first 
introduced to the Romans when Pyrrhus transported 
some from Epiros to Italy in 28 B. 0. Whether the’ 

*0 lb. p. 38. 

** lb p. 139. 

** Ib. pp. 117-8. 151. 
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Carthagioians used them together with the African 
species, and employed Indian mahouts to train both 
kinds, I am not certain. But it is to be noticed that 
Hasdrubal at Panormos in 25, used elephants driven 
by ‘ Indians’: So did Hannibal and Hasdrubal during 
the second Punic war with Rome ; and at the battle 
of Rapia Ptolemy’s Libyan beasts could not stand 
against the Indian troop of Antiochos.”* * 

Indian hounds were much valued by foreigners, 
“ According to Horodotos, the Persians of his time 
caused the supplies of four large villages in the plains 
i-ound Babylon to be appropriated for the feeding of 
Indian hounds ; Otesias also notices the Indian hounds 
of the Persians, and similar dogs were shown in the 
processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus. We have also a 
papyrus of the third century B. C. on which are two 
separate epitaph-poems written for Tauron, which had 
given its life in saving its master in a fight with a wild 
boar”. ^ * South Indian hunting dogs were well-known 
for their ferocity. They were usually described as 
kadanay, the fierce hound, ‘ ® and were kept enchained* ®. 

* ® Ib. p. 151. 

* Ib. p. 149. 

15 Agam, 107. 1. 11. 

*8 Q^iti—itu® (^ldsSI^ Pur 74. 1. 3., Q^sirc—irisrr uuit^^ 
^^is!sr 0 iEj ' the well-guarded, inaccessible place 

where hounds were kept,’ Perumb, 1. 126. The 
South Indian hounds were so highly regarded that a 
king who went straight against his foe was compared 
by a poet to the hound which rushes on game, 

'usorear sf p^Qinir® Q s sir rr Lcesr ear it « iy. l/ so ti ^<5^, 

Parumb, 11. 139-140, For the use of hounds in boar-hun- 
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The hunter is described as residing in the forests 
and as possessing ferocious hounds ‘ whieh scatter 
herds of deer and run with great speed.* The chief of tha 
hunt blew his horn to summon his hunters and hounds 

to the rendezvous after being separated from them in 
the bamboo-forest.*^ 

The export of parrots and peacocks which began in 
an earlier epoch, no douht continued in this. Serpents 
including the cobra called Aspis by the Greeks and the 

ting, Vide Narrinai, which says, ‘ In the path 
thickly grown with tall naga trees, the small-eyed 
fierce boar rolls in the mud till its black back is fully 
stained ; it then falls on the trap which consists of a 
half sawn tree trunk to which a loose loop is tied. It 
is caught in the split trunk ; then hounds swarm and 
kill it and tear its flesh. The foresters beat them off 
and take the meat home/ 

QurrStu fEfT^u Qufrda rf'iEj 

8gji/^LL u<m (Bu 

LQ.(T^iiiLfp ©a/(53Br 

(r « /r (GOT) [Zi Qsfisisn— Q'Srr^'^d 
dF/TGorGiy/f O u £L//r (5 ti , 

Npr. 82. 11. 6-11. 

* s(T^(otSip SL' /r ^ GOT <5 (i a^fBfruj (? fiw L. ® fiw eir Pur" 

33, LI. 

iMfT^S(53ard 0^fT'hsod8tu •sQsSsan^d tspisfruj 

QisucLQ ^sudotsr Pur 205. 11. 8-9. 

(S Gu edsr ® LD IT p SfSQjS (S Gu lLQ tr ® 

(oGuuuaSI eOQpGu^^u L9/f)fh^dl(^ 

(^djUuSlT Otf/rSOTTL. QsfrQL^. 

Agam, 316, 11, 13—15. 
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python ware others of the living animals exported. 
Strabo saw in Egypt a serpent nine feet long brought 
from India.* 

Animal products ; 

One of the most important articles exported from 
India was ivory. The Greeks at the height of their 

culture used it for the exposed parts of the body in 
statues,* ^ Pearls were first “ introduced into Borne 
during the Jugurthine war and made popular by the 
large quantities brought back to Italy by Pompey” ; 
they “ became common at the fall of the republic when 
Augustus brought back the treasures of the Ptolemies.” 
In the “ time of Cicero when pearls were scarce, one 
valued at eight thousand pounds in modern money was 
taken from the ear of Metella and deliberately swallowed 
by the son of Aesopus that he might have the satisfac- 
tion of swallowing a huge sum of money at a draught.”** 
It is also well-known that Cleopatra dissolved pearls 
in her wine before drinking it. Lac-dyed cottons 
were sent to Persia ; V Ctesias records that to the 
Persian king in his time were sent fine fabrics dyed 
with a colour obtained by the Indians from very 
red beetles.* 3 Silk reached the Mediterranean coast 
through the Empires of Darius and Xerxes, for the 
Egyptian records do not mention it. Aristotle gives 
a correct account of its production. Raw silk was 
imported on bobbins, before Aristole’s time. At Tyre 

Warmington, op cit. p. 157. 

Ib. p 163, 

** Ib. 163-9. 

** Ib. 173. 


Agam. 318, II. 13-15. 
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and other places was woven a transparent gauze^ which 
when made into garments, according to Pliny, ‘ while 
they cover a woman, at the same time reveal her naked 
charms.’*^ Among Greek and Eoman writers there was 
some confusion between cotton and silk, both being 
called “ tree-wool.” 

Vegetable products ; 

Besides Indian cloth largely imported by Palestine. 
Indian chtton was taken to Egypt ‘‘ where the emperors 
possessed imperial weaving and dying factories, some 
worked by the priests.” The Egyptians mixed cotton 
and linen, and wove clothes, the woof being of cotton 
and the warp of linen. Indian cotton was also used in 
Egypt for various sacred purposes. Many-coloured 
cotton fabrics have been found near Memphis at Panoplis 
and some of the fabrics contain Indian elements in 
their design.® ^ 

There is some reason for supposing that pepper 
was the spice more especially in demand in Babylonia 
and Persian Gulf trade generally, just as cinnamon was 
that more especially reserved for Egypt ; and that the 
most active demand for it came with the extension of 
the Persian empire under Darius. The trade was by sea 
(and carried in South Indian ships) and not overland ; 
Herodotus knew the Dravidians (III. 100) only as having 
‘ a complexion closely resembling the Aethiopians,’ and 
as being ‘ situated very far from the Persians, 
towards -the South, and never subject to Darius’.®® 
The land-trade across Parthia and the sea-trade encour- 

Scboff’s Periplus, pp. 264-265. 

Warmington, op. cit. p. 212. 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 213. 
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aged by the Ptolemies led to a great increase of the 
trade in aromatics and spices, which had already existed 
for untold centuries. The Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, supplied pepper to Rome in this age. By the 
Greeks it was used chiefly as medicine, for Hippocrates, 
(V Century B. 0.) who used many Indian recipes calls 
pepper the “ Indian remedy ” ; it was used for agues 

and fevers. Herodotus has no bit of folk lore to attach 
to it. Theophrastus, indeed, in the IV century B. 0., 
knows it as a medicine, and Dioscorides distinguishes 
between black, white and long pepper. Ginger also 
reached the west and was used medicinally. But it was 
carried by Arabian intermediaries who successfully 
prevented the Westerners from knowing that it was an 
Indian product. “ Gingelly-oil was well-known to 
the Greeks of the V century B.C. and perhaps before ” 
and was sent from India. “ It became of considerable 
importance during the period of the Ptolemies 
Oocoanuts seem also to have been sent to Greece for they 
were kept in Greek temples as curiosities. Sophocles 
speaks of rice-cakes ; so, the Greeks got the grain and 
its name from the Tamil country. Timber was also 
exported for various purposes. Pompey exhibited Indian 
ebony at his triumph over Mithridates. The trade in 
Indian ebony was of long standing and this and other 
timber was taken by the Indian merchants to the 
Persian Gulf. Ebony was used for furniture and 

Warmington, op cit. p. 182. 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 213. 

Warmington, op. cit. 184. 

3 0 Ib. p. 2C6. 

3 ' Ib. p. 21 7. 

3 2 Ib. p. 219. 
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statuary. “ In the Persian Gulf, shews Theophrastos, 
men built ships of teak-wood of India, particularly of 
Malabar, Oanara, Travancore,” and other places.®^ The 
boats of the Arabians, called “ sewn boats, known as 
madarata ” were fastened with palm fibre, “ i.e. fibre 
taken from the husks of the cocoanut.”^^ In this 
period Indian stone of various kinds began to be ex- 
ported to the west, but this trade assumed great pro- 
portions only in the next period. 

An Indian cult in Armenia : 

One curious result of this trade with Western Asia 
may here be described. It was the introduction of an 
Indian cult in Armenia. In the time of the first Arsacide 
monarch of Armenia, Valarsbak, (149-127 B. 0.) two 
Indian chiefs established a colony at Vishap on the 
Western Euphrates, west of lake Van and founded 
temples for the worship of Gisani (Kisna) and Demeter 
(Baladeva). Was this an outflow of Aryan cu'ture from 
the North of India ? Mosi probably no, for while the 
Puranas talk of Krsna and Baladeva as being avataras of 
Visnu, there is little or no evidence of the existence of 
the joint worship of these two Gods as a separate cult 
in North India at any time ; but early Tamii literature 
gives plenty of evidence of this. The former of these, 
under the name of Mayon was the ancient God of the 
Mullai land and the latter, Valiyon or Vellaiyon, the 
White God, whose implement was the plough and flag 

was the palmyra, was probably in origin the God 
of the region between Mullai and Marudam where 
agriculture first began. The contrast between the black 
hue of the former and the white hue of the latter was a 

Ib. pp, 213-4. 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 154. 
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favourite image with Tamil poets. Thus, they are 
described as “he who carries the death-desiring pIoug|;i 
and has the palmyra-flag and whose colour is like that 
of the convoluted chank-shell which grows in the sea. 
and he who desires victory, has a bird-flag raised aloft 
to the sky, and whose colour is like tha,ti of the fair 
sapphire well-washed. Again they are called, “the 
possessor of the palmyra-flag whose complexion is like 
milk and of the wielder of the discus who is blue. ”3 0 
Baladeva was always intoxicated with the juice of the 
palmyra, which was appropriate to his rise in the 
palmyra region. The cult of Baladeva could not have 
been evolved in the Gangetic valley ; for the palms do not 
flourish there and his worship must have risen in the 
Southern lower river-valleys not far from the sea 


We do not bear of temples dedicated to Baladeva in 
North India. But they existed in Kavirippattinam and 



3 0 S'~eo L^rfisn^etr i^etaniLi QmssB 

UJi—e\iO<sui u'2esr s Q s fT isf^ Qiuir^i 

Loem LjsarnLi QmssB 

eabr ssgvt/j/f Lj lL-QI s ! t eS p^QsiJtij Q uuir spiua 

Pur. 56. 11. 3-6 

sv/rssff p sij(^eSlp (_) Ssjjr « O 4 /r ip. Qiu/r^i 
f?enBp sij(^3S QstsTiS Qcutr ^tii. 

Pur. 58. 11. 14-15. 

The contrast of colour between these two is 
frequently used in similes, e.g.. Nar. 32, 11, 1-2 

Ointamani, 209. It cannot be contended that these two 
were first introduced to South India as avataras of Visnu, 
for other incarnations (except Rama) are not referred to 
in early Tamil literature. 
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in Madura side by side with temples to Krsm. Besides 
these there were temples where the images of Krsna 
and Baladeva stood together. One such, that of 
Tirumalirunjolai not far from Madura, is described 

elaborately in No. 15 of theParipadal collection. Thepoem 
is too long for quotation : besides it belongs to a later 
period than that we are dealing with here. The image 
of Baladeva described in this poem has disappeared now. 
Probably the temple was destroyed and rebuilt in later 
times when Baladeva had sunk to an inferior position in 

en rr &} su^etr (euossfl su ir eSI (S uj (o s rr uS ejn li 

i^so(Sui 6 sB Q.'EUf.QiniT^ Q :S r aS 01 li . Sil. v, 11. 71-2. 

* The temple of Baladeva who is white like 
the convoluted chank-shell and the temple of the great 
god whose colour is blue.* 

qSiT Qej^^eir istrsir^mj Q s it i-^ i— . ib, ix. p. 10, 
‘ the temple of the beautiful god, the white Naga.’ 
Baladeva, being an incarnation of the divine serpent, 
was apparently taken into the cult of Visnu, when it 
absorbed the Nagas into its fold. These temples 
were in Pugar. In Madura was (Stu^ 

Oev&r'Seff- issjTQpm, Ib. 1-9. “ The temple of Baladeva 

who strongly raised the plough (as his weapon).’ 
These quotations are from poems of a later date but 
yet the absence of Baladeva temples in the North 
raises the presumption that the white god first rose 
in the south. The names Vellaiyan and VeHan are 
very common in the Tamil country even to-day in 
certain castes ; this name must have come down from 
the times when the white god was worshipped and his 
name given to the children of his devotees. 
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the estimation of Vaisnava devotees. In a very few 
temples now living, the image of Baladeva still stands. 
Perhaps these temples have escaped the ravages of later 

enthusiasts. 

Whether the joint-cult went to Armenia from 
North India or South India, it came to a voilent end. 
For St. Gregory, the Illuminator, in his zeal against 
Paganism led a band of Christians against the colony 
in the IV century A.D. In the fight that ensued the 
chief priests were slain, the idols broken, and the 
temples razed to the ground ; churches were built and 
crosses set up where the gods stood. More than five 
thousand of the colonists became Christians and four 
hundred and thirty eight sons of priests and temple 
servants who remained obdurate had their heads shaved 
and were transported to a distant place. ^ ® 

The trade of South India to the Far East led to the 
beginnings of emigration from India, which has continued 
to our own days. Says Col. Genni “ From several 
centuries before the Christian era a double stream 
of traders and adventurers began to flow into Indo- 
Chiria from Northern and Southern India, reaching the 
upper parts of the Peninsula by land through Burma 
and its southern coast by sea, and founding there 
settlements and commercial stations.”^” The Aryas 
(Brahmanas and Bauddbas) carried thither ancient 
Indian culture and the Tamils carried on trade. The 
Milinda Panha refers to a Takkola (Takkolam), outside 
the limits of Suvannabhumi, i.e,, near the Martaban, 
which was a great trading centre of early times. The 

3 3 J. R. A. S. 1904, p. 309-314. (Kennedy) 

Vide J. R. A. S. 1904.. p. 234-247, for a full 
account of this movement of ancient Indians. 
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name of this place reminds us of Takkolam, near 
Madras, where a great battle was fought in the X 
Century A. D. 

The great Han Emperor of China, Wu^ti, drove 
the Hiung Nu, ancestors of the modern Turks, north of 
the Gobi desert and then the silk trade of China with 
Europe assumed great proportions. One of the routes 
taken by this trade was along the sea-coast of Tamil 
India whore the Yavana merchants from the gulf of Suez 
got Chinese silk from Tamil intermediaries. 

Trade with the countries to the coast of Burma, 
Malaya, and China also developed in this age. One 
important article that was sent to the East was pepper. 
“ It may be surmised that a steady demand for pepper 
existed in China before it arose in Eome, and this was 
one reason for the sailing of the junks to the Malabar 

coast in the II century B. C. and probably earlier.^ 

Besides pepper, incense was sent to the Far East and 
exchanged for silk and sugar. 


Schoff's Periplus, pp. 213-214. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE FIRST INTRUSION OF SANSKRIT 
CULTURE INTO TAMIL LITERATURE. 

The first intrusion of Sanskrit : 

Sanskrit culture first began to affect Tamil 
literature when Agattiyanar composed his Tamil 
grammar. This person was probably a very late Agastya 
from the monastery of the Agastyas settled on the 
Fodiya hill, who was attracted more by the life of 
emotional experience stimulated by the study of the 
Tamil literature of the Pandya country than by the 
emotionless mystic contemplation practised in his hill 
Sanctuary. In later legends he was assimilated with all 
the Agastyas that preceded him and the whole lot of them 
were rolled together into one Agastya Rsi. The Agatti- 
yanar of Tamil literature, if we may trust the legends 
that have gathered round his name, was a very human 

person, capable of insensate jealousy and uncontrollable 
anger. But legends apart, it is a fact that Agattiyanar 
made a careful investigation of the facts of Tamil 
speech, and framed a grammar of that tongue. In doing 
80, he assumed that the categories of Sanskrit grammar, 
for instance, the existence of seven or eight case-inflec- 
tions of nouns, were true of all languages. The facts 
that the languages of the world belong to different 
families unrelated to one another and that one family 
utterly differs from another in essential structure and 
that, therefore, into the frame of the accidence of one 
language that of another cannot be squeezed, were 
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unknown to Agattiyanar. Sanskrit is a typical inflec- 
tional language with an elaborate scheme of accidence, 
but Tamil is an agglutinative language with a simple 
accidence ; Tamil has a rigid syntax whereas in a 
Sanskrit sentence any word can occupy any position, 
because the syntactical relation of words to each other 
can be discovered by their inflections. These inflections 
of Sanskrit are made by working into words endings 
which have no independent existence as words and 
hence have no meanings themselves, but serve to indicate 
the relations ot notional words to each other. In taking 

on such inflectional endings the root is changed into the 
base, and then the base undergoes profound and often 
internal changes ; thus the base tad or tat, taking the 
termination am becomes tesam ; one of the modifica- 
cations of the verbal root han is jaghana ; of duh 
is addok. These are the marks of an inflectional 
language. Tamil, on the other hand, is an agglutinative 
language. Its so-called inflections are (') whole words 
having an independent existence as words in that 
language, like odu, porutta, adu, udaiya, idai, talai, tisai 
and all other terminations of the so-called seventh case ; 
Tamil grammarians significantly call these solliirubu, 
word-terminations, (2) slightly decayed words, like 
odu, il, adu, a (for the so-called genetive plural, the 
decayed form of the plural pronoun avaij, (3) two 

terminations which are So much decayed that the words 
of which they are the attrited forms cannot be discover- 
ed, e.g. ai, and ku ; that even these two attrited forms 
have a semi-independent existence is shown by the fact 
that the plural sign intrudes between the noun and the 
case-sign, as in avargalukku, quite unlike how the 
oblique cases of nouns take the plural in Sanskrit. 
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Tamil and Sanskrit being so utterly unlike in 

structure, the categories of Sanskrit grammar cannot 

properly apply to Tamil grammar. But Agattiyanar 

assumed that the facts of Sanskrit speech ought to exist 

in Tamil also. So he assumed that there ought to 

bo seven eases of nouns in Tamil as in Sanskrit ; he 

translated the inflected Sanskrit nouns into Tamil 

phrases, cut up these phrases into two parts, i.e. the 

nominative forms of the nouns and what came after 
and treated the latter parts as Tamil case-inflections. 

Following Panini he discovered or rather invented, 

seven cases in Tamil and his disciple, Tolkappiyanar, 

following the Aindra, school of Sanskrit grammarians 

made it eight Now if kadalipin may be a case of kadahh 

why not kadaliyedir? At this rate Tamil nouns should 

have as many cases as there are adverbial and 

adjectival phrases derived from nouns in that language. 

As he imported the seven cases of Sanskrit into 
Tamil, Agattiyanar is also responsible for importing the 
passive voice from Sanskrit. The passive is a definite 
inflection which all verbs, transitive or intransitive, 
undergo in Sanskrit. When transitive verbs become 
passive, it serves the purpose of making the object of 
the action the subject of the sentence, as when in 
English we say, ‘ the lion was killed.’ This way of 
speaking is useful, when the subject of an action is not 
known or is not intended to be mentioned or when the 


object has to be emphasized. When intransitive 
verbs were given the passive inflection no such 
rational use can be found for it, but yet in Sanskrit the 


US3 of the passive intransitive is more idiomatic than 



^ Nannul, Mayilainadar Urai, p. 189 
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that of the active, though no special meaning can be 
attached to the passive use ; thus, sah bhavati is the 
same as tena bhuyate, only the latter cannot be trans- 
lated into any other language, for ‘ he is been ’ is absurd 
even in English, though it is allied to Sanskrit. Agatti- 
yanar imposed the passive construction on Tamil ; even 
he could not transfer the passive intransitive into Tamil, 
though he could translate tadyate into adikkapattan, 
agglutinating the verb padu, to the i)ast participle of 
adi. Adikkappadu, if analysed into adikka, while 
{another man) beats, and padu, let you suffer, is seen to 
be opijosed to the genius of Tamil, for compounding 
two verbs into one and assuming different persons to 
be the subjects of the two elements of the comj)ound 
verb is violating both logic and grammar which is 
based on logic at least so far as Tamil is concerned. 
The true Tamil idiom for * undergoing beating ’ is adi 
padu or adiyun, where th« first part of the compound 
is an abstract noun. Agattiyanar invented this passive, 
because it was necessary for translating the b’anskrit 
passive verbs into Tamil and it proved so useful 
for men who think in Sanskrit and write in Tamil 
that Agattiyanar’s disciide, Tolkappiyanar, begins his 
grammar with a pseudo-passive.® This pseudo-passive 
which no Tamil man ever uses in natural Tamil speech, 
but which was invented to enable Sanskritists to 
translate easily from Sanskrit into Tamil, has, in our 
days, become very fashionable in written Tamil, 
because we have learnt to think in English (which 
revels in passive forms) and write in Tamil. This 
barbarous form in padu mars every page of the Tamil 


2 


'STQ^^Q^esruuQu, Tolkappiayam i. 1. J. 
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translation of the Bible, and unfortunately the Tamil 
composition of pandits. 


Tliese are some of the first intrusions of Sanskrit 
culture into Tamil. The next was the introduction of 


words, concepts, poetic 
and otherwise, beliefs, 


imagery, tales, mythological 
superstitions and scientific. 


•moral and religions teaching, prosody, forms of poetry 


and so on. As time passed, the invasion of Sanskrit 


culture gathered so much volume that Tamil literature 
became entirely dominated by that of the Northerners so 


much that to the man used only to later Tamil literature, 
the older seems, on account of its language, devoid of 
Sanskrit terms and of its natural (instead of the later 
artificial) imagery, as strange as if it were an alien one, 

Agattiyanar’s grammar, called after him Agattiyam. 
is not extant now but the grammar composed by his 
pupil, Trnadhumagni, son of a Jamadagni, more 
familiarly known as Tolkappiyanar, is still extant. It 
is professedly based on the Agattiyam. The speciality 
of these Tamil grammars is that they deal not only with 
phonetics, accidence and prosody, but also with the 
subject-matter of poetry. These Brahmana authors 
found that Tamil poetry was so utterly different from 
Sanskrit poetry in subject-matter and literary conven- 
tions that they thought it necessary to include in their 
grammar a discussion of these subjects also. The later 
chapters of the Tolkappiyam, as Trnadhumagni’s book 
is called, after the Tamil name of the author, deal with 
every kind of incident in the course of love and war, 
(Agam and Puram) about which alone the ancient Tamil 
poets sang in their peculiar way. Prom dhe latter part 
of the Tolkappiyam, called Poruladigaram, can be 
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consfructed a full picture of the type of life led by 
the Tamil people long before they came into intimate 
contact with the Aryans and of Tamil literatui'e before 
the Tamil mind was subjugated by Sanskrit literature. 

Such a picture would be complementary to that 
which I have given in ray Pre Aryan Tamil Culture and 
is given in my forthcoming book on the Ancient Tamils' 
as depicted in the Poruladigaram of the Tolkappiyam. 

Intrusion of Ar^an ideas in Poruladigaram. 

Not that Tolkappiyanar rises above the temptation 
of importing Aryan ideas into his grammar of Tamil 
poetry. He does strictly follow the Tamil poems, 
extant in his time and now all hut extinct, in describing, 
the conventions of anicent Tamil poetry. But often he 
is oppressed by his knowledge of Sanskrit literature and 
his belief that the Aryan social polity and religious 
system were divinely appointed ones. Thus to 
Tolkappiyanar the ideal social organisation was the 

division of people into four varnas, with the three 
higher enjoying besides social privileges, the literary 
privilege of being heroes of poems. But in the Tamil 
poetry which he studied, he found that chiefs of hunting 
and fisliing tribes, very low persons in the Aryan 
scheme, were the heroes of love-poems. His attempts 
to explain this anomaly are lame and hesitating. Again 
there were eight recognized forms of marriage in the 
Laws of the Aryas, and but only two in Tamil poems. 
He tries unsuccessfully to equate the two systems. 
He tries, again, to fit the Tamil scheme of life whose 
interests were only love and war, witli the Aryan one 
which has as aims Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa,. 
though Tamil Again is a raider concept than Kama, and 
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Dharma, Artha and Moksa cannot be squeezed into 
Puram, as many latter-day commentators have also 
vainly attempted to do. Tolkappiyanar, again, describes 
forms of literature in the last chapter of Poruladigarara, 
n.g. Sutras, which did not exist in his time in Tamil, 


but of which there were many Sanskrit examples known 
to him. In this and other cases he imposes on his 
grammar of Tamil poetry what did not belong to it and 
it is not surprising that wherever Tolkappiyanar does 
so, his commentators are not able to give (illustrations 
of his rules from Tamil literature. • Two other Aryan 


ideas Tolkappiyanar forces 


in Tamil will be mentioned 


presently when his date is discussed. 

The entry of Sanskrit words into Tamil: 

Agattiyanar and Tolkappiyanar introduced into 
Tamil a few tadbhavas, i.e. Sanskrit words which have 
been fitted into the phonetic framework of Tamil. 
They are found in the few suttirams of Agattiyam 
that are quoted in the commentaries of the medi- 
aeval age and in the grammar of Tolkappiyanar, but 


Agattiyanar respected the genius of Tamil sufficiently, to 


invent Tamil words for most of the technical terms of 


grammar. The percentage of words borrowed from 
Sanskrit is few or nil in the earliest extant poems, but 


goes on gradually increasing as time passes ; so much 
So that the percentage of Sanskrit words in a poem 
may be taken to be roughly indicative of its age. 


Though thus Sanskrit words got in more and more into 
Tamil, the conventions of Tamil literature, which form 
the subject of the greater part of the Poruladigaram of 
the Tolkappiyam, were adhered to till the VI century 

A. D. 
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The Age of Agattiyanar : 

What was the ago of Agattiyanar and lii 
Tolkanpiyanar ? x\gatti yanar’s grammar is 


not now 


extant, hut Tolknpiyanar .quotes him frequently ; wher- 
ever in the latter the word ‘ onba ‘ says (he)’ occurs it is- 
invariablv exnlained In' tlie commentators as ‘ says (the 

V ^ 

teacher)’. Tolkappiyanar begins his grammar witli the 
statement, “what are called 'eUittii* are, savs tlie toachei% 

J r# ' •* 

thirty beginning with ‘a’ and ending with, hia’.”^ Hence we 
may presume that Agattiyanar began his grammar with 
enumerating Tamil letters as tliirty. The word o-luttu 
is used in a peculiar sense by Tamil grammarians. It 
names a concept which includes the soimd of a unit 

syllable, and the sign that represents it. The former is 
called olivadiveluttu, the eluttu tliat has the form of a 
sound and the latter variviidive|uttu, the eluttu that has 
the form of a figure made of (straight or curved) lings, 
(the figure being not necessarily a closed one). It is 
impossible to translate tlie word eluttu into English, 
because there is no word in that language covering both 
concepts, letter and sound. The word aksara. is also 
used bv the Sanskritists in this double sense ; ])ut the 
Tamil word eluttu is not a translation of tlie word 
aksara, the latter word having reference to the Mimam- 
saka and Vaiyakarnika tlieories of the eternity of sound 
conceived as tlie etlieric (aka^a) substrate of the 
vibrations of air which produce audible sound. 


sr 


OTLJ 


u(Su 




isersjT sSl^siiiruj (ipLJu°o 


Tol. I. i. 1. 
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As Agattiyanar treats of Tamil letters, Tamil 
writing must have existed in his time. We know that 
the Tamil alphabet, like every alphabet now current in 
India, exceiit the Arabic alphabet used for Urdu, was 
evolved from the Asokan script to which the name- 
Brahmi has been given. In the cave inscriptions of 
the Pandvan country we have examnles of the earliest 
specimens, so far found, of Tamil words committed to- 
writing. These inscripti®ns were incised at the instance- 
of Jaina or Bauddha monks who resided in the natural 
caves of the Tamil country, far from the madding, 
crowd, in peaceful contemplation calculated to lead 
them to the eternal bliss of Nirvana. These inscriptions 
are not only the earliest specimens of Tamil writing we 
have, but the first tentative attempts to adapt the letters 
of the Brahmi, or more correctly the South Manrya 
script, to the writing of Tamil. They do not distin- 
guish between the pure consonant and the same followed 
by ‘ a ’ to become an easily pronounceable syllable^ 
i.e , the dot on the top of a consonant had not yet- 
been invented ; but they possess signs for the consonant 
sounds peculiar to Tamil, like ‘1’ the retroflex rolled 
sound, ‘r’ which when doubled is sounded ‘tr and when 

t m 

preceded by the nasal becomes ‘dr/ and the two-looped 
‘n* which alone indicated the nasal which T)recedes r 

and is, in modern T)ronuneiation, indistinguishable from 
the dental nasal. Thus so far as the available evidence 
goes, Tamil was first committed to writing late in the 
III century or early in the II century B. 0., by foreign 
emigrants who \vere inveterate makers of stone inscrip- 

^ As Tolkax^piayanar has said, QlliL'jS 
wsjtQldit® * Consonants are x^i'onounced when 

accompanied by the sound a.’ Tolkappiyam I. ii. 13. 
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tions. The non-existence of a separate alphabet for writ- 
ing Tamil literature was why Tamil iioetry, whi-ch must 
have been composed in large quantities long before the 
Christian era, has irrecoverably perished. I therefore 
hold that Agattiyanar could not have lived before the 
I century B. C., when Tamil writing must have begun to 
he commonly used. A study of the Tolkappiyam com- 
pels us to believe that master and pui^il must have lived, 
a century or more, later. Tolkappiyanar uses the word 
©rai in the sense of an hour (auspicious for marital 
and other pleasant purposes) The Tamil word ©rai, 
like the English word hour, is derived ultimately from 
the Greek word bora. Ilora meant in (.Iroek in the V 
century B. C. ‘ season in general ’ and it was in the II 
century B. 0. that it was endowed with the meaning of 
the twenty-fourth part of a day, each such twenty- 
fourth part being under the rule of one of the seven 
planets. The word hora travelled with its astrological 
implications to Gandhara which was ruled in the 
second and first centuries B. C. by Greek monarchs. 
From there it got into Sanskrit, when Sanskrit authors 
learnt Greek astrology. It then travelled down South 
and entered Tamil. Surely it will be a modest estimate 
if we assume that ©rai could not have got into Tamil 
before the I century A.D,, which must be the uiiper 
limit of the age of Tolkappiyanar. Only we must 
remember that though Tolkappiyanar uses the word orai 
in his grammar, the bulk of the Tamils, I mean, those 

^pip QsUITQpSSIEI 3 ipQ eu IT IT d 

‘ The rule that love passages ought to be given up 
on (unauspicious) hours and days does not apply to the 
hero of secret love.’ Tol. Ill, iii. 44. 
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who were not Brahmanas, were dominated by Aryan 
culture and therefore could have acquired a knowledge 
of, or belief in, planetary astrology, at a much later 
date than the age of Tolkaiipiyanar. Connected with 
this astrology is the question of the week of seven 
days, each day being named after tlie i^lanet who 
ruled the first hour of the day ; hence the planetary 
names of the days of the week do not appear in 
Tamil poems till the end of the V century A.D. 

There is another fact derived from the Poruladi- 
garam of the Tolkai^piyam which can serve to fix the 
date of Tolkax)piyanar. Chief among the Pahgar. 
comxmnions of a chief and his helpers in his 
love-cami)aigns, Tolkax)piyanar names the T)arppar, 
Brahmanas.® Thus Tolkappiyanar contemplates the 
emt>loyment of Brahmanas as chief ministers of Love. 
This was a convention of the Sanskrit Drama ; and I 
take it that Tolkapi)iyanar refers to it as a matter of 
theory and not as one of fact, for we do not find any 
allusion to it in Agam or in Puram. The word 
liarppar ^ occurs four times in Puram ; there are ten 
other references to andanar or to their lore. But 
these allude to their vedic scholarship, their sacrificial 

® Tol. in, vii. 189, 190, 197. 

unHuunir^ ^ulSuj QsirQeeicD, ‘the cruel deed of 
harssing a Brahmana, Pur. 34, 1. 3, uirrruunir Qisirsuesr^ 

‘ what r>ain Brahmanas ’, Ib. 43. 1. 14. 

urriTuurTiTd SiTcaesis SetamtUy ‘ SO aS to fill the wet 

hands of Brahmanas, Ib. 367. 1. 1. 

uiTiTuuissr ‘ Brahmanas, of the 

Same nature as cows,’ Pur. 9, 1. 1. The other references 

are. Pur. 2. 1. 32, 6. 1. 20, 9. 1. 1, 26, 1. 13. 93, 1. 7, 126. 

1 11, 200, 1. 14, 224, 1. 9, 361, 1. 4, 862, 1. 8. 
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fire, the gifts received by them, but not to their' 
services as gobetweens. Thera is one reference in 
Agam® to a parppan who does not perform sacrifices' 
and another to a Brahmana messenger set on by thieveS' 
and one in Kurundogai® to his appurtenances as a 
bachelor, but none to his function as minister of Love_ 
As Tolkappiyanar has transferred this convention from 
Sanskrit drama to Tamil poetry, he must have lived 
sometime after the formal drama was devoloped in 
Sanskrit. Bhasa is our earliest Sanskrit poet and he- 
can not belong to an age earlier than the III century 
B. O. ; and it must have taken some time for the 
literary convention of the Sanskrit drama to reach 

South India, to enable Tolkappiyanar to include it in- 
his grammar. 

The contribution of Agattiyanar to the growth of 
Tamil culture consisting as it did of pioneer work, 
withal perfect, on its grammar, rhetoric and poetics was- 
a remarkable performance. But ancient legendmakers 
and modern historical investigators have attempted 
to i^aint the lily by attributing to him marvellous 
perfoi*mances. Thus Tamil legend says that he learnt 
Tamil from Siva or Subrahmanya and taught the 
language to the Tamil people, who were, I supj)ose, 
dumb till Agastya appeared in their midst. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says that Agastya penetrated “ farther and 
farther into the hitherto unknown South and civilizing 

^ Qws^fTu u/riruu/rear , Agam, 24. 1, 1. ^Q^/rtbu 

u/r/fuu/TOT. . 

^ ^(SfW'SS&StP' 

Ib. 337, I 7, 11, 

These x^oems are all by the latest of j)oets of the period, ~ 
® Kurundogai, 156, 
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the Dravidians.”!*^ T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri, speaks 
of Agastya’s reformation and reorganization of the 
social and literary life of the Tamils.*^ All this is pure 
myth. Agastya found a fully developed literature with 
literary conventions of its own, unalterable because 
they were based on the conditions of the environment 


in which the people lived and grew ; he also found a 
language with a perfected literary dialect and he wrote 
out the grammar of that language and that literature, 
and no more. 


There must have been numerous poets before 

the time of Agastya for he could not . otherwise have 

composed a grammar of imetry, not to speak of the 

grammar of Sendatnil, the refined literary dialect. 

The momentum gathered by the poems of the Puram 

and Agam class (Purattinai and Agattinai) during the 

ages which inteiwened between the rise of Tamil 

poetry and the period of Agattiyanar, carried on 

that class of literature to five centuries after his 

time, when the old litei*ature began collapse and a 

new Tamil literature inspired by the Sanskrit muse 

was horn and largely eclipsed the older fashion of 

poems. Later legend said that Agattiyanar invented 

Tamil ; there is this kernel ot truth in this 

legend that later Tamil literature was the ultimate 

result of the intrusion of Aryan literature into 

Tamil under the auspices of this first grammarian of 

the language. Therefore one would exi^ect that Tamil 

would make a big contribution to the store of Agastya 

^ ‘ — 

Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 18. 

> * Proceedings and Transactions of the Third 
Oriental Conference, 1924, p. 205. 
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legends. But it is disappointing to find that the Tamil 
contribution of Agastya legends is very i)oor. In 
the Kurundogai and the Narrinai, I have not been able 
to find any. In the Puram there is one reference to 
Podiya hill as the seat of the performers of the Vedic 
yajnas. That is an allusion to the light of the triple 
fire on the gold-topped Himalayas and the Podiya'®. 
No reference to the Podiya hill in the Again and the 
Puram alludes to Agastya, the hill being described in 
seven iiassages merely as belonging to the Pandya. 
This is probably due to the fact that as the age of 
Agattiyanar was very near to that of the earlier poems 
of the four early anthologies, they regarded iiim but as 
a mere man, and a grammarian, and not a Rsi. 

A passage in Maduraikkanji, a long poem in praise 
of the Pandva, Nedunjeliyan by his favourite poet, 
Mangudi Marudanar, (c. 450 A. D.) has been tortured by 
the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar, into a reference to 
Agastya. The passage is an address to Nedunjeliyan 
and says, “ Lord of the hill from whose side rivulets 
run ! You desire to be next to the ancient God, inacces- 
sible and strong, who I’emoved the Southerner.”' ^ The 
passage is obscure. If the Southerner meant Eavana, 
it might mean that Nedunjeliyan desired to be next 
only to Bama ; but there is only one other passage 
and that in a very late poem where Eavana is called 

Qun p^snil, isj-iiiinQpUi Ou/r^ojfipii QunmQ p, 

Puram. % 23- — 24. 

0^(s5r6srfiQ;/D Ouoj/fluj ^ulSIjd 

QpirssrQp^ <55i_£i/Ll tSIeorearir Qlliu 

ip(j^€Su Qufr(r^UL9p Ou/r0/5. 

Maduraikkanji, 11. 40 — 42. 
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‘ Soiitherner. The word ‘ Tennavan ’ was tlie usual 
title of tlie Pandva kings. If the jwem had been written 
in tlie VI century A. D. by which time Aryan mytho- 
logy had overspread the Tamil land, it might be 
made to mean that Nedunjeliyan wanted to be next 
to Siva who had defeated liama, the Lord of the 
Soutli ; but we cannot be sure that this feat of 
Siva was widelv known in Madura in Nedunielivan’s 
time. Both the explanations offered above are fanciful ; 
but the commentator’s explanation is very much 
worse. H e makes ‘ Tennavan ’ refer to Eavana and inter- 
prets Kadavul, God, as Agastya, twisting as he does 
often the order of the woi’ds to suit his interpretation, 

and says that Agastya removed Eavana from the lord- 
ship over the Tamil country. He quotes as his authority 
“ the Scholiast ” on Tolkappiyam viz., Ilamburanar, 
who says that Agastya “ bound ESvana by his music.” 
Naccinarkkiniyar’s interpretation is outrageously bad 
and Maduraikkafiji does not refer to Agastya at all. 

The Silappadigaram is a poem belonging to the age 
(VI cent. A. D.) when old Tamil mythology and Aryan 
mythology, old Tamil customs and Aryan ones had 

begun to mix with each other, though they had not yet 
become welded into a homogeneous whole. Even this 
poem does not help much in tracing the origin of the 
myth of Agastya inventing or teaching the Tamil langu- 
age for the first time to men. This poem, besides 
referring to Agastya’s curse of Jayauta, son of Indra, and 
a celestial damsel, has only one other reference to 

Vide Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar's note in p, 245 of his edition of Pattupx^attu 
(second edition). 
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Agastya. And that is the bare mention of Agastya’s 
hill, which a Brahmana pilgrim, by name, Madalan, 
circumambulated in the way of the sun before bathing 
in the sea near Cane Comorin ‘ ®. 

The next great epic, Manimegalai, though it has been 
held to ha contemporary with the former epic, yet 
deals with an age when the old Tamil literary tradition 
had been completely ousted out of Tamil literature, by 
that of Sanskrit literature, when the life of the people 
had been entirely brought under Aryan influence and 
when Sanskrit proper names of men had disxilaced Tamil 
ones. But even this poem, has but a few Agastya legends. 
One of them refers to the Lady Kaveri, who was born 
from the upsetting of the water-pot of Agastya, the 
Muni of the Gods, at the request of a Sola king, 
Kandaman who desired water. Another says that 

1 .'5 aiTuieiojD Qpae^eu^ uoiL^&i OearearQuresr 

mir QjfiressrSl 

(^LCi/f/ujih QsT&TvtosjSp 

Silapadigaram, xv. 18-15. 

G lL ■SS S iS JP GqiSSBTL^ 

j/jLDcr opssBai 

sirsiii arrsSiBu uretooi. 

Manimegalai, Padigam 11. 10-12. 

The Skandapiiranam attributes this request to 
Indra. In Sanskrit Kaviri is called Kaveri and is said 
to be tlie daughter of a Esi called KavSra. This legend 
is alluded to in Manimegalai, iii. 11. 55-66 and ix. 1.52. 
The story is given in Agastyapuranam, ii. 23, vide 
V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s foot-note to p. 105, of 
Manimegalai. 
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Agastya ordered a Sola king who wore an armlet 
because he had destroyed a castle of the Asuras which 
was hanging in the sky, to request Indra to be present 
at a twenty-eight day celebration of an Indra feast in 
his capital of Kavirippuinbattinam Thus was the 
Indra feast established, the neglect of which brought 
about a catastroiohe. Later on in the poem occurs a 
further reference to Agastya. When Parasurama went 
about killing Ksattriyas, Kandaman, the reigning Solan, 
was advised to conceal himself, by the guardian goddess 
of liaviripumbattinam and he took refuge in Agastya’s 
hermitage and asked his successor to guard the city- 
till Agastya should declare that danger was past 

LD&}lLI^ /f0IE^QI ^lODiruU Ji 

^iSiQsaS QeojSi^ O pQ 0inL 

(sSsmsmarr fi’?eosi‘2issr oiosmiiQ ssB-nx ^ 

U3 sstr set^ -t ^ 

(r LD -J ev IT (T e^on-lfiUj eiS IT S yj * fT 

isnQevi^ ^■sapQs 

euLLHiT ^‘‘‘jstSu o mi IE A jp . 

Manimegalai, i. 11. 3-9. 

‘ In accordance with the orders of the sago of the 
tall hill, the Solan who wore bracelets on his arms and 

9 

destroyed the hanging castle, stood, bowing, before the 
Lord of the Gods, and said, may the great ones, with 
joy, reside in my heavenly city on the earth during the 
four times seven days when the festival is celebrated. 
The King of the Gods agreed to this.’ 

^ 8 ifi05rijD0® ssvfifi uiQ^eurr Gemisf-Qiuirm 

Q(^ 0 ap psirQpirafi liQiussrs 

sssetffl QiLiSL&Sp Atrip ld air esr oi sir 

j^LDir ofissBoi eaisp^cu^ 

^Luiri§ia(^ 8 sffi eS nil ear iunQ(irj’m p psijih. 

Ib. xxii, 11. 25-27, and 35-36. 
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None of these legends of the I millennium A. D. 
refers to Agastya’s invention of, or first learning, 
Tamil from divine teachers. Hence the conversion 
of the fact that a late Agattiyanar wrote the first 
Tamil grammar into the myth that the first Agastya 
learnt Tamil from Siva or Suhrahmanya and taught 
it to the people of South India, must have taken 
place in the II millennium A. D. when commen- 
tators began to flourish and invent myth about 
the older time. The worst myth is what Naccinark- 
kiniyar tells us in his commentary on the prefatory 
ode to the Tolkanpiyam, called Payiram, that Agatti- 
yanar asked his disciple, Trnadhiimagni, to escort the 
master’s wife, Lopamudra, from Vidarbha to the 
Podiya hill. He at the same time warned his disciple 
not to approach his wife nearer than the length of four 

4 

rods. When Lopamudra and Trnadhumagni had to 
cross the Vaigai, the river was in flood, and, fearing 
that she would he washed away by the river, he exten- 
ded his walking-stick to her and asked her to cling to it. 
He thus disobeyed his master’s solemn injunctions, for 
in crossing the river, he was but one rod’s length from 
her. The irate master, when he heard of this, exclaim- 
ed, “ May you two not reach Svarga ”. The pupil, in 
turn, said, “ As you have cursed us for no fault of 
ours, may you not reach Svarga.” Tliis legend was 
invented perhaps to explain the fact that the Agattyan 
has perished, whereas the Tolkappiyam has not. 

‘ When the Virgin goddess said, the tall God 
(Visnu) with the battle-axe ought not to see you ; there- 
fore hide yourself, Kandaman (asked bis natural son to 
guard the city) till he should return, after Agastya, the 
muni of the Gods advised him that the danger was past.' 


CHAPTER XVL 

THE THREE TAMIL SANGAMS. 


The phrase ‘ sangam poetry 

It is popularly believed that the Pandya country 
had three different capitals at three different epochs, 
that sahgams or societies of poets were maintained at 
each one of these capitals, and that these sahgams were 
organized bodies which acted as literary censors of every 
new poem that was sung, and accepted some as correctly 
composed and rejected others as worthless. Acting on 
this belief, literary critics of the last century have 
invented the phrase sahgacceyyul, sahgam poetry, to mean 
poems that received the imprimatur of the Academy 
This modern phrase is absurd, because except in the 
case of the Tolkappiyam and the Tirukkural, there is 
not even a legend, written or unwritten, that any of the 
two thousand and odd odes that are now called sahgam 
poems were ever presented or intended to be presented 
to any association of scholars or courtiers or were 
accepted or rejected by any body of persons. Recent 
writers have made the phrase sangam poetry more 
absurd by extending it to the two epics, Silappadigaram 
and Manimigalai, which as is proved by their subject- 
matter, the names given to the characters and the kind 
of culture they describe, are much later than the early 
odes and which were composed at a time, when even 
according to the legends the sahgams had vanished out 
of existence. The traditional name given to the early 
oides is Sanror Seyyul, poetry of the (ancient) great 
ones, and the poetry of the next epoch, pira sanror 
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seyyul, poetry of the later great ones, and these names 
are appropriate ones.‘ 

Where the legend of the three sangams is first 
narrated : 

This legend is narrated for the first time in the 
commentaries on Agapporup, or grammar of love-poetry 
in sixty suttirams, by one Iraiyanar. The word Traiyanar 
means also God and so the authorship of this book has 
been attributed by the scholiast to Sivan and an 
elaborate legend invented to explain the occasion when 
and the manner how Sivan promulgated this book. He 
says that about the time when the last Sahgam ended, a 
great famine prevailed in the Pandya country, when the 
king, finding that he was unable to feed bis court 
pandits, sent them away. When the famine was over, 
the king sent for them back to his court but was 
surprised to discover that none of them knew anything 
about the principles of Poruladigaram, i.e., the chapter 
on the subject-matter of poetry. The scholiast does 
not tell us how this was possible, for they must all 
have studied that chapter of the Tolkappiyam, which 
according to this very writer was the authoritative 
giammar which guided the poets of the last Sangam, as 
well as the one which preceded it. But this is not the 

* The phrases sf lii •s w eS! ^ lS ifi . are 

quite different and will be discussed later on, 

* This book is called by several modern Tamil 

writers Kalaviyal ; but as the book contains two 

chapters, Kalaviyal (grammar of secret love) and 

Karpiyal or grammar of married love, it is wrong to refer 

to it by the name of one of its chapters. The proper 
name is Agapporul, 
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only defect in the statements of this scholiast. He goes 
•on to say that the king was very much distressed, for 
the other chapters of grammar led up to the chapter on 
poetics and no poet could compose poetry without the 
guidance of Poruladigaram. Then the God of Madura, 
an order to relieve the royal distress, composed this 
book, inscribed it on three copper plates and hid ife 
beneath his seat.® On the next day, the priest of the 
temple suddenly remembered that he had neglected far 
a long time the duty of washing the floor of the shrine 
and in order to do so, lifted the seat of the idol, 
discovered the copper-plates* and took them to the 
king. The king then sent for his pandits and asked 
them to expound the treatise thus miraculously obtained. 
They seated themselves on the God-given seat that 
floated on the waters of the holy tank of Madura, 
notwithstanding the combined weight of forty-nine men. 

* This unsual proceeding on the part of this God 
was, as has been said, invented to explain the fact that 
the author of the Agapporul was one Iraiyanar. This 
person was an ancient poet and one of his poems is 
extant, being No. 2 of the Kurundogai. But Iraiyanar, 
meaning Lord, is also one of the Tamil appellations of 
rSivan and the book was attributed to Sivan probably to 
magnify its importance. Iraiyanar, the Lord, is also 
•{jailed Madurai Peralavayar, the God of Madura, the 
.great Alavay. This Peralavayar is the author of Pcram 
247 and 262, Agam 87 and 297 and Narrinai 51 and 
361. Perhaps all these poems were composed by one 
'human poet and as his name was also that of the 
Madura God, som.e of them were attributed to the latter. 

* This kind of legend came into popularity in the 
X century. A Kasmiri Saiva work, called the Siva 
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From there the Pandits gave different interpreta- 
txorfs of the book and each stoutly maintained that his 
own interpretation was the correct one ; there was no 
one superior in knowledge to them, who could say with 
authority which was the correct interpretation. Then 
the God directed them to find out the five-year old 
dumb boy called Uruttirasanman, and make him the 
umpire. The dumb boy could hear and they read out 
to him their commentaries ; when Nakkirar read out his, 
the hoy shed tears of joy for every word of the 
interpretation and it was decided that Nakkirar’s com- 
mentary was the correct one^. The commentator then 
adds that some people say that Uruttirasanman was the 
commentator on Agapporul, but in the Scholiast’s 
opinion, Nakkirar composed it. The commentator then 
goes on to say that the commentary of Nakkirar passed, 
by word of mouth, I suppose, from generation te 
generation o'f students till it reached the tenth genera- 



Sutra by Yasugupta of the VIII century, was attributed 
to Siva by Ksemaraja, a X century commentator ; he 
invented the legend that Siva composed the Sutras, 
engraved them on a rock on the Himalayas and directed 
Yasugupta in a dream to search for the book and teach 
it to the world. Vide Kseraaraja’s introduction to the 
Siva Sutra Vimarsini, translated by me and published in 

the Indian Thought. 

5 The king need not have taken all this trouble, 
for the language of the book is not more obscure or 
difficult than that of any other work of the age. It may 
also be added that the commentary does not merely 
explain the text, but contains a lot of matter that was 
elaborated long after the age of the text. 
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tion in Nilagandanar of Musiri. Then it is said “ thus 
has come this commentary 

It is evident from the above that the commentary 
that vpa have of the Agapporul comes from a later hand 
than Nakkirar's ; whether it contains anything from 
Nakkirar is open to serious doubt, ^ith regard to 
this question M. Raghava Iyengar has pointed 
out that in Scnavaraiyar’s commentaries on the 
Tolkappiyam (For. ix. 94), this latter-day scholiast 
says that Nakkirar commented on the Iraiyanilr 
Agapporul and another person, who was an ascetic, 
wrote the commentary on the same for the sake 
of a later generation of readers ; and therefore the com- 
mentary which we have is a later work. M. Raghava 
Iyengar is inclined to believe that this later commenta- 
tor was Ilambiirana Adigal, who was the first to expound 
the Toikkappiyam and is hence always called “ the 

scholiast ” par excellence.® M. Raghava Iyengar 
adduces some proofs for his conclusion ; though the 
evidence is good so far as it goes, it does not go far 
onough. 

That the commentaries on Iraiyanar Agapporul that 
we now have are not Nakkirar’s but by a later person 
is also proved by the fact that they quote 329 stanzas 
of four lines each, besides the usual quotations from the 
early poets which all books dealing with Agapporul are 
bound to have. These 329 stanzas are intended to 
illustrate love-incidents not described in the text of the 
■siittiraras, but taken from later grammars. The hero 
of these stanzas is one Arikesari ParShgUfian, the great- 
grand-father of the donor of the Velvikkudi plates, who 

Sendamil IV. vii. pp. 303 — 311. 


6 
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ascended the throne c. 750 A. D. Hence Arikcsari 
belonged to the latter half of the VII century. Therefore 
the upper limit of the age of the commentaries which 
quote stanzas in praise of this Pandyan is the end of the 
VII century or beginning of the VIII century. The lower 
limit is the XIII century, the earliest possible age of 
Perastriyar, who is the first to quote from this commen- 
tary of Agapporul.'^ 

The legend of the three sangams : 

The commentator on Iraiyanar Agapporul is the 
only person to describe the three Sangams. The account 
runs as follows : — “ The Pandiyans established three 
Sangams, viz., the first Sahgam, the Middle Sangam and 
the last Sahgam. They say that the members of the 
first S hgam were 549, beginning with Agattiyanar, the 
God with hanging braids of hair who burnt the three 
cities (i.e., Sivan), Murugan who subjugated the hill, 
Mudinagarayar (he of the snake head) of Murinjiyur, the 
Lord of Treasure (Kubera). Under them they say 
4,449 persons composed poetry. By them were sung 
countless poems (of the class) beginning with Paripadal, 
Mudunarai, Mudukurugu, Kalariyavirai. They were 
members of the Sangam for 4,400 years. Those that 
established them as members of the Sangam were, they 
say, 89 (kings) from Kaysina Valudi to Kaduiigon. They 
say that seven of them mounted the platform of poets. 
They say that the place where they scrutinized Tamil 
(poetry) in (their) Sahgam was Madura, which was 
swallowed by the sea. The (authoritative) grammar for 
them was the Agattiyam. 

Then the members of the Middle Sahgam were 59, 
beginning with Agattiyanar, Tolkappiyanar, Irundaiyui’, 

Vide Perasiriyar’s Comm, on Tol. Por. ix. 94. 
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Karuiigoli, Mosi, Vellurkkappiyanar, Slrii (lesser) 
Pandurangan, Tiraiyanmaran, the king of Tuvarai 
(Dwarasamudram or Dwaraka) and Kirandai, say they. 
Under them, say they, 3,700 conaposed poems. Their 
works, they say, were Kali, Kurugu, Vendali, 
Viyalamalai Agaval, etc. Their (authoritative) grammars 
were the Agattiyam, the Tolkappiyam, the Ma. puranamt 
Isainunukkam, and Buda puranam, say they. They say 
they were members of the Sahgam for 3,700 years. They 
say that those who established them in the Sahgam were 
59 Pandiyans beginning with Vendercceliyan, and ending 
with Mudattirumaran. Of them, say they, five mounted 
the platform of poets. The place where they scrutinized 
Tamil (poetry) in (their) Saiigam was Kabadapuram. 
Probably then the sea swallowed the Pandiya country. 

/ 

Then the members of the last Sahgam who 
scrutinized Tamil (poetry) were forty nine, beginning 
with Siru Medaviyar, Sendambudauar, Arivudaiyaranar, 
PeruhgQErurkkilar, Ilam (younger) Tirumaran, Nallan- 
duvanar, the scholar of Madura, Marudan Ilanaganar 
Nakkirar, the son of the school teacher, they say. 
Under them, say they, 449 poets cons posed poems. The 
poems sung by them were Nedondogai four hundred^ 
Kurundogai four hundred, Narrinai four hundred, Puram 
four hundred, Aihgurunura, Padirruppattu, Kali one 
hundred and fity, Paripadal seventy, Kuttu, Vari, Sirrisai, 
Perisai, etc. Their (authoritative) grammars were, they 
say, the Agattiyam and the Tolkappiyam. They scruti* 
nized Tamil (poetry) in their Sahgam for 1,850 years, 
they say. Those that established them in the Sahgam 
were 49 (kings) beginning with Mudattirumaran who 
came away ^from Kabadapuram to Madura) when the sea 
swallowed (a portion of the Pandya country) and ending 
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■with Ukkirapperu Valudi, they say. They scrutinized 
Tamil (poetry) in their Sahgam at Northern Madura, say 
they.” 

Criticism of the Legend : 

I have translated the account as liberally as English 
idiom would permit. The phrase ‘ they say,’ occurring 
so many times, is the literal rendering of ‘ enba ’ ; it 
means ‘ says a person ’ (whom the author holds in 
respect, generally his teacher) and does not necessarily 
imply a continuous tradition. Certain statements in 
this account are incredible and certain others absurd on 
the face of it. The number of years allotted to the 
different Sahgams is incredible, not only on account of 
the length assigned to the three periods but also on 
account of their symmetry. The length of the period 

f 

of each Sangam is a multiple of 37, and the total 
duration is 37 X (120 + 100 + 50). This shows how 
artificial the figures are. These figures are incredible 
for another reason also. In those early ages, in fact 
till the VITI century A. D., no era had been invented or 
adopted in the Tamil country and so there was no 
means of keeping count of years for any length 
of time. 

The other figures in the account are all equally 
artificial, and incredibly big. Moreover it is absurd to 
say that 69 kings reigned for 3,700 years, whereas 54 9 
of their ancestors reigned only 4,440 years. Agattiyanar 
is made to endure for 8,140 years, the period of the first 
two Sangams put together. Nor can we believe that 
the 49 members of the last Saiigam lived for 1,850 years, 
though 49 kings died during the period. Therefore not 
one of the figures in this account can be believed. 
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Not merely the figures in this account of the 

f 

Sahgams, but many other facts stated therein are 
incredible. It is sard that all the poems in the Puram 
and other collections were composed by members of the 

^ r 

third Sahgam or by poets working under their super- 
vision, But we hnd in those collections poems 
congratulating certain Sola klogs on their defeating and 
putting to disgrace Pandya kings. It is impossible to 
believe that the authors of such poems could have become 
members of the Sahgam maintained by Pandya kings or 
could have been countenanced by the Sangam itself, or 
that sach poems would have been included in anthologies 
authorized to be made by the kings of Madura. The 
collections were made in later times merely to preserve 
from destruction all available old poems. 

Nor can we believe that men of different parts of 
Tamil India from Mu.siri on the West Coast to Mylapore 
on the East, living under the patronage of kings who 
were so often fighting with each other, could be sum- 
moned at the fiat of the Madura king and sit, we are not 
told, how often in the year, in judgment over the works 
of poets, most of them short odes, a few lines long. 
The idea of an organized Academy is a very modern one 
and it is surely a violent anachronism to transfer it to 
many hundreds of years ago. 

Numerous poets must have flourished before the 
age of Agattiyanar ; for he could not have composed a 
grammar of literary Tamil and its literature without 
having previously studied innumerable poems. But the 
existence of these poets is not even hinted at by the 
commentator on Iraiyanar Agapporul. 

’ Vide Puram 31, 3-3, among several others. 
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Glaring absurdities can be pointed in this account of 
the thrre Sahgams. It says that the eight anthologies 
named were composed by the poets who worked under 
the last Sahgam ; but the very first ode in the Puram an- 
thology is by Muclinagarayar, who, in this very account, 
is called a member of the first Sangam. Similarly 
poems composed by men whom the commentator on 
Iraiyanar Agapporul assigns to the Middle Sangam are- 
found in these anthologies. Thus No. 1C5 and No. 228 
of Narrinai are by Mudattirumaran the last royal 
patron of the second Sangam. But a technical objec- 
tion may be raised that he was also the first patron of 

the last Sangam. This objection cannot apply to ano- 
ther fact, viz., that Panambaranar, who was a fellow- 
disciple of Tolkappiyanar, and certainly belonged to the- 
Middle Sangam is the author of No. 52 of Kurundogai. 

If the commentator on Agapporul with these- 
anthologies before him could say they were all composed 
by men of the third Sangam, whereas they contained 
poems belonging to the members of the first two 
Sahgams, as described by him, we are bound to conclude 
that he is a very unreliable witness.'* 

** It may be noted that this royal poet wantonly 
uses the Sanskrit word, capa, where the Tamil vil would 
very well have done, quite as unhesitatingly as Kadi- 
yalur Uruttirangannanar in Perumbanarruppadai, 1, 120, 

® There are three other poems in Puram, viz., No. 355, 
No, 355 and No. 366, respectively by Vanmlgiyar, Mark- 

kandeyanar, and Gaudamanar, who are all claimed to 
be poets of the first Sangam by Naccinarkkiniyar, 

r 

commentator on the Tolkappiyam, (vide Sendamil III. 
ix. pp. 303-312 for a discussion on this subject by 
M. Eaghava Iyengar). I am of opinion that these were 
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Another inaccurate statement made by the commen- 
tator on Agapporul is that three Pandya patrons of the 
last Sahgam were poets. But in the Kurundogai, the 
Nedundogai (i.e Agam four hundred) Puram and Narr’^^B 
are found iioems by not three Paiulya kings, but so many 
as nine, not counting six Sola kings represented in the 
above four anthologies ; they are 

(1) Ollaiyur tanda Pfidappandiyan, author of Puram 

71, Agam 25. 

(2) Kadalun Maynda Ilamberuvaludi, Puram 102, 
Narr'nai 121. 

(3) Pandiyan Aryappadai Ksdanda Neduhjeliyan, 

Puram 183. 

(4) Pandiyan Talaiyalauganattuc ceruvenra Nedun- 
jeliyan, Puriim 72. 

(5) Ukkirapperuvaludi, Narrinai, 68, Agam 26. 

(6) Pancliyan Maran Valudi, Narrinai, 67, 301. 

(7) Tandiyan Arivudai Nambi, Kurundogai, 230, 

Narrinai, 15, Agam, 373. 

(S) Pandiyan Pannadu tandau, Kurundogai 270. 

(9) Malai Maran, Kurundogai 245. 

Besides these nine, the wife of Pfidappandiyan, 

named Peruhgoppendu, sang Purarn 246, when she 
wanted to mount her husband’s funeral pyre and a 

Kuruvaludi, son of Andar, a Pandya prince, sang Kurun- 
dogai, 345 and Agam, 150, and 228. 

not early poets ; Vanmigiyar was made an early po'et 
because he was believed to be identical with Valm;ki, 
the contemporary oi Sri Rama. Similarly Markkande- 
yanar was identified with Markanda, the ever young 
Rsi ; and Gaudamanar was made an old poet, because 
in his ode he sings the praises of one Aravon Magan, 
which word is a literal translation of Dharmaputra, the 
title of the eldest of the Pandavas. 
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If the commentator on Agapporul could be so very 
inaccurate with regard to the poems of the Sahgam 
nearest to him in time and the books which he had 
before him, I should think most people would agree 
about the worthless of his testimony with regard to the 
first and second Sangams. 

Probable historical facts in the legend : 

The commentator on the Iraiyanar Agapporul may 

have heard traditional stories of old Pandya kings and 

mixed them up with legends, some current in his time 

and others invented by him to make it up into a finished 

account. It is not impossible to extricate probable facts 

from improbable fiction in the legend so circumstantially 
narrated by him. 

Indian Rajas have from early times been known to 
have had poets in their cortege. Kings have always 
hungered for praise and bards have always hungered for 
meat and thirsted for strong drink. The kings of the 
Vedic age had their sutas and Tamil kings their panar 
to sing their praise, and from early Tamil poems we 
learn that the Tamil kings were lavish in the distribu- 
tion of food and drink to their bards and their kinsfolk. 
For instance one poet speaks of his relatives being 
plied “ morning and evening with food made by boiling 
in milk mixed with honey the grains of ragi which grows 
on dry land, which resembles the eggs of pigeons, along 
with the fat meat of the rabbit roasted Another des- 

^ srr'^eo ivs^LLj ivih^iLjLh 

L^^sijs s0Qim«ssr l / otl/su aja’Qek 
un'jhQuib Ljsnsi mtusSis 

Qsfr(ip(^!^Q QajirdAQsonQ. 

Pur. 34, 11. 8.— 11. 
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cribes how the king ” gathered the bards who crowded 
round pots of liquor and how they drank it all up." * * 
These bards sang in praise of the kings whenever the 
inspiration seized them. Thus must have been composed 
the odes that are found in the early anthologies. None 
of these poems were scrutinized in an Academy or 
subjected to the fire of criticism. 

Was any poem at any time recited before a meeting 
of scholars for criticism, when the king sat in durbar 
(koluviruttal), surrounded by courtiers and bards ? 
There is reliable testimony about one such event. 
When Tolkappiyanar composed his famous grammar, 
he recited it in the court of a Pand'ya king, called 
Nilandaru Tiruvir Pandiyan. In this assembly a Brah- 
mana scholar of the village of Adahgodu and master of 
the four Vedas which teach the Dharma acted as critic. 
This event is testified to by Panambaranar, a friend and 
fellow- disciple of Tolkaypivanar, in the Payiram or* 


prefatory verses to the Tolkappiyam.* * 



* * ^^eeaTLjem jt it ujQ ld ir (S fiSrii)Lji—Ssr 

uSI^ihuir QessriTssp s®iliLj lj a is ^ ^ ^ii> . 


Pur. 224, 11. 2—3. 

ibleois^0 ^(^eS/b uiremi^iu (3ST<oe>Qnu^ 

!5T6iS QpprSluj 

GUptsQsiTLL t^lT<flT p Slfipu^ QpiftlS^. 

Ib 11, 9—11. 

This king is referred to in sit(^9, 11. 60 — 61 

where Nedunjeliyan is called 

iS&)iipip Quq^^^u QuiT&)ihpiriT innirS Qesri^Qoju 

^liuso ; the commentator misinterprets the passage. 
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Naccinarkkiniyar adds to this perfectly reliable 
statement a legend that Tolkappiyanar frequently 
requested Adahgottasau to attend the royal court (aval) 
on the occasion of the publication of the Tolkappiyam, 
but Agattiyanar forbade Adahgottasan’s doing so. As a 
compromise, this scholar of Adaagodu attended the 
ceremony as a kind of devil’s advocate and made a 
carping criticism of the Tolkappiyam. But Tolbappi- 
yanar stood hiS ground firmly and parried off all the 
attacks. This story was manufactured to explain the 
phrase ‘ ariraba ‘ faultlessly ’ in the Payiram, Nacci- 
narkkiniyar adds that the king’s name was Makirtti 
and he reigned for 24,000 years; but there is no instance 
known from early literature of any Pandiya or Sola or 
Seta king having a Sanskrit name or title till we came 
to Ugra Pandya in the V century A.D. and the title 
or name Makirtti must therefore be a late invention. 
Besides this there is no other instance of an early 
Tamil work being formally published and criticized in a 
royal court and it is ridiculous to claim that short 
occasional odes about all sorbs of subjects were thus 
presented to an Academy. 

In the two thousand and odd pieces that constitute 
the eight anthologies there is no word or phrase indica- 
ting that there continually existed academics of poets or 
scholars If there were any such it ought to have been 
mentioned by Nedunjeliyan, the victor of the battle of 
Talaiyalahganam, in his ode where he boasts of his 
heroism and invokes, in case he should not defeat his 
enemies, several misfortunes on him, the last being, 
“may the limits of my kingdom no more be sung by 
poets whose fame is acknowledged by al! in the world, 
the chief of whom is Mafigudi Marudan of great glory 
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and excellent scholarship.”'^ As this, passage does 

^ r 

not mention a Sahgam, we may take it that it did not 
exist or at least that the name Sahgam was not used in 
Nedunjeliyan’s time as the name of the body of court- 
bards. En passant it may also be remarked that this 
passage gives the lie direct to the popular belief that 
Nakkirar was the president of the “ third Academy,” if 
ever there was one. 

The three Capitals : 

There is no reason to discredit the information con- 
tained in the legend of the three Sahgams that the Pandiya 
kings changed their capital twice. The fish-emblem 
of this dynasty means that they originally belonged to 
a tribe of fishermen-sailors. Moreover the Pandiya country 
it was that was mainly concerned with the export trade 
of South India from pro-historic times. It is therefore 
likely that their first capital was a Madurai on the sea and 
it was the ‘ Madurai that was swallowed by the sea.’ 
Erom the title we can infer that it was a seaport town; 
it was situated probably in the south of the west coast 
of South India, and as this coast underwent frequent 
upheavals and depressions, the place might have been 
wiped out by the sea. The scholiast says vaguely 
" Probably during that period the Pandiya country was 
swallowed by the sea.” Apparently he had heard a 
vague tradition about the event and was not sure of the 
time when it happened. In ancient Tamil literature 

^ ^mQtu &/dulS ^'iniTiifS QameSi 

LD(t LD(^ 

ueOTLjSifi SfpUL9jb 

Lj6>^QJIT UfTL^fr^ <£3J J (ft O >o0 QJ IT ^ 

Pur. 72 II. 13—16. 
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there is a reference to some such catastrophe. In the- 
Mullaikkali, the fourth of the Kalittogai, it is said^ 
" when the surging sea stole his territory, he was not 
discouraged, bub proceeded against his enemies, won 
(a piece of) their dominions, removed their tiger and bow 
emblems and with his strong arm planted (instead) his 
carp ensign. Hence the Pandiyan earned everlasting 

fame.”‘ ^ 

The Silapadigaram also refers to the same incident. 
“ May the Southerner (i.e. Pandiya) prosper, who ruled 
over the South, after conquering the Gahgai and the 
Himalayam in the North, because the cruel** sea 
swallowed the Comorin hill to which is attached many 
ranges of hills, along with the river Pahruli, in revenge 
for an old feud, (that caused) by his throwing the sharp 
spear at the ocean, (at the same time) indicating to 
kings the extent of his domain with his feet.’ * ® 



LDsmsi—^ Q qi & r qj eSl 

QinemririsiT L^i—ihui—U 

LjsSQitjiTQ affissrcaf iSu LjSi^QurrcoIpp QisnfrQssmmi— 
Qj6'>flnS(S5)S3r aiesardSiu eu ri—ird^ it <s O ero sar qj eor . 

Kalittogai, 104, 11, 1 — 4. 

The word kodum has been explained as bent on- 

round by the commentator. 

18 ^L^uSp pSSrSSISfT SUIT’flTS (^€SBTiT 

qju^Qgj suiresruscoa QuiTQr^^ 

L/OO jpi fiff} fi IT j]n jp] i (ooT L-j foiSf ^ 

QLDffl-i Qs!t(SI:S Qs!T®iijsi—do 0<5/r(5yr^ 
a; ^ S3) <5 S(^^SLLj LSlLDLU(ip:W QsfTemQ 

Lu:emi— O ^ ear isu ear 

Silappadigaram xi* II. 17 — 22. 
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It will be noticed that while the Kalittogai makes 
the Pandiya recoup himself by defeating the Sola and the 
Sera kings, the Silappadigaram makes him add the 
Ganges region and the Himalayas to his dominions. 
Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator on the Silappadi- 
garam, has recorded while commenting on another 
passage, a tradition that, in the days of the first Sahgam, 
when Nilandaru Tiruvir Pandiyan, one of the seven 
royal poets of that Sahgam, helped to publish 
the Tolkappiyam the river Pahruli, which was the 
northern boundary of the southern face of Tenbali, the 
river Kumari ‘ ^ (liresumably a stream that drained off the 
rain that fell on Comorin hill) and the intervening district 
the Tehga nadu seven, Madurai nadu seven, front desert 
seven, back desert seven, hill nadu seven, east karai 
nadu seven, short palm nadu seven, also the land of 
several hills, including Kumari and Kollam, the fores and 
the river and the town up to the big hill Porth of 
Comorin were swallowed by the sea.*® The rivers 
Kumari and Pahruli were probably two small hill 
rivulets flowing down to the sea and the strip of 
coast between them must have been lost. Perasiriyar 
one of the commentators on the Tolkappiyam, says this 
district was called Panai nadu, the land of palms 

* The Mahabbarata mentions a Kumari nadi 
Bhis Par. ix 36 (Kum. Ed ).* , 

*8 Commentaries on Silappadigaram vili II. 1-2, 
The word seven probably refers to the number of villages 
in each district. One of the meanings of the word nadu 
is village. Adiyarkkunallar says that the extent of the 
lost territory was seven hundred kavudam (i.e. one 
housand miles), which is an intolerable exaggeration ; if it 
were true, the Pandiyan was certainly entitled to compen- 
sation by annexing all North India as the poet declares ! 

*'■* Commentaries on Tol. Porul. ix. 94. 
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Hence "what was swallowed by the sea was a small bit 
of the modem Travancore, the southern part of which 
belonged to the Pandiyas in ancient days. Adiyarkku- 
nallar in his commentaries on the passage above quoted, 
where the poet attributes the conquest of the Gahga 
and the Himalaya to the Pandya, naively says that he got 
the Mutturkiirram on the boundaries of the Sola country 
and the Kundurkurram of the Sera country to make up 
for the lost districts. The acquisition of two small 
districts in South India is converted by I]ahg6vadigal, 
the author of the Silappadigaram, into practically the 
conquest of the whole of Northern India. Such fearful 
exaggeration is commonly indulged in by this poet ; yet 
some modern investigators regard the poem, containing 
such exaggerations, to be so historical, that every word 
of it can be taken as litoral truth, and build far-reaching 
theories on the strength of solitary phrases of this poem. 

One of the districts lost in this catastrophe is called 
Madurai Nadu ; this perhaps means Madurai, the first 
capital of the Pandyas and its hamlets. It is perfectly 
possible that after this district was drowned in the sea, 
the capital was shifted to Kabadapuram. This word is 
but an adaptation of the Sanskrit phrase pandyakavatam, 
meaning ‘ the door of the Pandya country.’ The Tamil 
name of the place was Kcrkai. When this place was 
abandoned, the present (Northern) Madurai became the 
capital. The transfer of the capital from Korkai to 

Madura is noted by Pliny. When the king changed 
his residence, we may presume, his poets also shifted 
their quarters to the new capital. The fact of the thre^’ 
capitals gave birtii to the legend of the three Sangams 


Warmington. op. cit. p. 167. 
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Another Sangam legend : 

At about the end of the V century A.D. North Indian 
Agama cults — the Saiva, the Vaisnava, the Jaina and 
the Bauddha — burst the dam that separated the 
ordinarly life of the Tamils from that of the followers 
of the Northern cults in the Sola, Sera and Pandyia 
countries. The probable cause of this will be dis- 
cussed later. Devotees of Sivan and Visnu and 

• * 

Bhikkus of the Jaina and Bauddha cults swarmed in the 
land calling upon the Tamils to seek moksha. The 
worshippers of Sivan were called sivanadiyar or 
nayanmar ; those of Visnu, alwar. Numerous temples 
arose in different villages of the Tamil, country dedica- 
ted to Vishnu or Sivan, where these devotees worshipped 
and miracles were performed at these shrines owing to 
the potency of the devotion of these Bhaktas. Each 
shrine produced a crop of legends proving its supremo 
holiness. The formation of these legends is a process 
that is going on even to-day. Often these legends find 
literary expression when a poet becomes a devotee of 
the god of the temple to which the legends pertain. The 
poems narrating these stories were generally composed 
in Sanskrit and called Sthalapuranams, and later adapted 
in Tamil. These Sthalapuranims, unlike the Puranams 

A * « 

attributed to Vyasa, do not contain any historical 
material ; for their inspiring motive is purely local 
patriotism and consuming desire, to magnify the miracle- 
working potency of a particular idol. 

The miracles performed by the presiding deity of the 
chief Sivan temple of Madura were called ‘ holy sports,’ 
tiruvilaiyadal, and two Sanskrit works and two Tamil 
ones exist on the subject. Though these books were 
composed in comparatively late times, they embody 
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legends which were born in the VI century A. D. 
and have gone on gathering volume like a snowball. A 
pseudo-historical appearance is given to these legends 
by the mention in theni of a number of kings of Madura. 
But the fact that Sanskrit names have been given to 
theae kings shows that they were all invented names, 
for except in the case of the latest of the Pandiya kings, 
Ukkira Pand'yan, no early Pandiya king but had a Tamil 
name. One of the legends says, in the reign of Vahgiya 
se.garan (SanskritVamsa sakhara), Brahma quarrelled with 
his wife Sarasvati, in Benares city, and ordained that of 
the fiity-one (Sanskrit) letters that constituted her 


body, the forty-eight from 


‘ a ’ 


to ' ha,’ should become 


incarnated as mortal poets, and that the first letter ‘a,’ 
which was the life-principle of the rest, and also the god 
of Madura, would beccme an embodied being and a poet, 
and that along with the other forty-eight would form a 
Saugam of lorty-nine members. The forty-eight letters 
were born as men in this material world and after conduct- 
ing learned debates in various places, proceeded toMadura. 
They were met by Sivan in person who advised them 
to worship the god of Madura. They did so, composed 
poems in his eulogy and then presented themselves before 
the Pandiyan. The monarch built for their residence a hall 
to the North-West of the temple and gave them many 
presents. This roused the jealousy of the poets who 
ware already receiving royal patronage. The new 
arrivals defeated the latter in debate, and then begged 
Sivan to give them a sitting plank, wherewith to test tlie 
scholarship of candidates for poetic fame. Sivau then 
stood before them in the form of a poet, carrying 
with him a plank two spans square. They offered 
incense to the plank and Nakklrar first set upon 
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it ; then the rest, Kapilar, Paranar, etc , one after 
another. The plank .grew in size, just enough to 
afford accomodation to true scholars. Then there 
arose quarrels among the poets as to whose poem was 
superior to the rest. Sivan again appeared among them 
and settled their disputes. This tale is of no use for 
historical purposes. The only thing in common between 
this legend and that which is found in the pommentaries 
on Iraiyanar Agapporul is the name of the poet 
Nakkiranar. This legend contemplates the existence of 
only one Sahgam and not three. Though so fully 
charged with mythology, modern writers have given 
it more credence than to the soberer one and speak 
of the Sihgam, as if there were only one such. 
It should not surprise us if the devotees of Sivan 
should speak of the Sahgam, for the object of their 
devotion, Sivan, took part in only one S&hgam. Hence in 
a poem found in the collection of hymns (Tevaram) com 
posed by Appar (VII century A. D.), there is a reference 
to Sivau’s sport in helping a poor poet, Tarumi, to gain 
a purse of gold in the Sahgam.'^* Probably the story of 
this ‘ sport ’ was current in the VII century A. D.)®^ But 
it is really surprising that so-called critical scholars of 
the present day should speak of one Sahgam. Either 

IS bun’ll.® ill 

/sjbsesrsdSj^ ^ 0 ijQ d tS eifl (c(CT)-53r strsissr. 

Tirupputtur Tiruttaiidagam, 2. 1. 2. 

Another ‘ sport ’ of Siva described in this poem 
is the teaching of Tamil by Sivan to Agattiyanar ; when 
exactly the story was invented we do not know but 
now for the first time the human author of the Agattiyam 
was turned into a semi-divine being. 
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they ought to apeak of three Saiigams ; or of none at 
all, according as they regard the scholiast’s statement 
as credible or incredible. It is really curious that the 
critical method should lead any one to prefer the pure 
myth of the Sthalapuranam to the mixture of fact and 
fiction of the Scholiast. 

The word Saugam and its compounds : 

The word Saiigam is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit 
SfcBgha, first popularized by the Jainas and theBauddhas. 
The former used the word to indicate the organized 
body of the followers of Mahavira, composed of the Bhik- 
khu, the Bhikknni, the Sravaka and the SrSvikii, The 
former two were men and women ascetics, who followed 
a strict code of laws, involving extreme self-mortifica- 
tion and practised a difficult course of yoga practice, 
generally ending in the sallekhaua, suicide by starvation- 
The latter were lay disciples of both sexes, who were 
candidates for asceticism. The whole was a systemati- 
cally organized body of aspirants for jinahood. The 
Bauddha Sangha was the association of men or women 
ascetics who lived in monasteries, followed a code of 
laws much less severe than those of the Jaina Sanyasis 
and even of those of Brahmana ascetics and i)ractised a 
Yoga system of their own. The Bauddha monks taught 
the Dharma to the lay piublic but did not include the 
laity in their organization. These Jaina and Bauddha 
ascetics migrated to the Tamil country from the IV 
century B. O., onwards, but lived at first in natural 
mountain caves and later in groves outside the capital 
cities ; but till the V century A.D , they did not influence 
the lives of the ordinary Tamil men : so no mention of 
them is found in the early poems of the Tamils. They 
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are for the first time mentioned in the Pattinappalai 
and the Maduraikkanji®^. 

A Jaina Sahgha was for the first time established 
in the Tamil country at Madura in 4?0 A. D. "In a 
Digambara Darsanasara, lately obtained from Anhilwad 
Pathan, Devasena, who gives his own date as 909 
(apparently from his constant use of that era, samvat 
909 == A. D. 850), tells us that Vajranandl, the pupil of 
Sri Pujyapada, founded the Dravicla Sangha in Mathura 
of the Deccan in the year 525 ‘ after tlie death (sic) of 
Vikrama.” It has to be noted that this was not a 
Tamil bahgam as we understand it, but an organization 
of the Jainas of the Tamil country for teaching the 
Jaina Dharma to lay disciples. The first Bauddha 
sahgha of the Tamil country is mentioned in the romance 
called Manimegalai as existing in Kavirippnmbattinam. 
Among the sounds heard in the early morning in that 
city were the right whorled chank-shells’ inarticulate 
sounds and those of the (Bauddha) sahgha’s teaching 
of wisdom, pregnant with meaning 

Pat. 1. 53, Madur. II. 476 — 483. 

Siri pumjja padasiso davida sangassa karago 

vustho I 

naraena vajjanandl pahuna vedi mahasattho || 

• * ^ 

pamca sae cavise vikramarayassa marana pattassa j 

darikana mahurajado davicla samgbo mahamaho || 

J, B. B, A. S. vol, xvii. Part I. No. xlvi. p. 74. 

* ■’» eu Sd li) ffl 3^ 3=!E1SLD SU ^ITaUUU 

g=!E}SLD Q LJ fT (T^a Str fT (S Qp^EIS. 

vii. 113-114. 

The paronomada was rendered possible because the 
native word for chank and the borrowed word sahgha, 
were pronounced alike. 
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The “three Jewels'* — Buddha, Dbarma and 
Sahgha — are mentioned later in the same poem.®® 

When the Saiva cult began to compete with the 
Jaina and Bauddha cults in Madura in the VI century 
A. D., the Saivas naturally desired to boast of a Saugha 
of their own, as a rival to those of the heretics ; and 
so arose the legend of Sivan himself leading a society 
of scholars and poets who sang hymns about him, such 
as the one described by the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam ; 
as members of that society were named the few poetg 
of the early anthologies, who alone referred to Sivan in 
their odes, or who might otherwise be associated with 
Sivan, such as TraiyanSir, Uruttirar. Kapilar, Nakkirar, 
Paranar, Maduraipreralavayar. Thus apparently the 
word safigam was used at first in Tamil for a religious 
association and its function was to teach Dharnsa or 
to sing about Sivan, For the first time the scholiast 
on the Iraiyanar Agapporu] used it in the sense of a lay, 
literary academy in his legendary account of the three 
sangams. 

The first phrases having the word sahiam as an 
element were sangamali tarail, sangamugattamil, sahgab 
tamil. In these phrases tamil means Tamil verse and 
not the Tamil language ; and sahgam has the connotation 
of a body of hymnists of S.van or Visnu, or is at least 
associated with religious poetry. 


Thus the greali Brahmana Saiva hymnist, Tiru- 
ngana sambandar describes the group of ten stanzas com- 
posed by him in praise of the god of Tiruttevii- 
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temple, “ the tea Tamil (stanzas) pertaining to the 
sahgam sung by Nanasambandan.”^ ^ 

In another hymn to the same god, he calls himself 
“ one able (to compose) good sendamil.”^® 

Tirumangai Alvar, the Vaisnava hymnist, contem- 
porary with the above, ends almost every one of his 
decades by describing his poems as having been composed 
in pure Tamil, calls in a certain one of his decades, “ the 
Ten (stanzas) wliich form a garland for the head (?) of 

the sangam.” 

Another he calls “ the Ten (stanzas) which are in 
Tamil belonging to the Sahgam. The great Vaisnava 
poetess, Andal, daughter of Periyalvar, calls her 
■delightful poem, Tiruppavai, “ the thirty (stanzas which 
form) a garland of sahgattamil, composed hy the 
daughter of the great Pattir ® * 

Another phrase which has become common among 
modern writers on Tamil history is Sahgakalam, ‘ the 
Sahgim period.’ Seeing that no single assembly of poets 
was called a Sahgam, the phrase is meaningless. Accord- 
ing to the commentator on Iraiyanar Agapporul it was 

* •^ (^rresr s^LLuiw^ ^siajrQs^uj LDeS 

Tiruttevur Tevaram, ii. 10. 11-3-4. 

Qd^i su ^ ev fuj ear . 

Ib. i. 10. 1. 2. 

Periyatirumoli iii, 4. 10, 

s^.wsLDsS Lrnr'^u^ 

Ib. iii. 9-10. 

3 - ulLi—.!t iSInrr^ Q it eisr ear 

i£-r'3srT Qpuu 


Tiruppavai, 30, 1. 5 
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a period of 9,900 years. Some modern writers rightly 
reject this figure, unreasonably dismiss into non-existence 
the authors of the various grammars and poems 
attributed to the first and second Sahgams, restrict the 

f 

word Sahgam to the third, and use the phrase ‘ Sahgam 
period, ’ for what they imagine was the period of 
that Sangam. The commentator on the Agapporul says 
vaguely that the eight anthologies and certain other 
works, not now extant, were sung by “ them ”, i.e. by 
the 449 poets who worked under the supervision of the 

r 

49 members of the third Sahgam, We do not reach 
either figure by counting up the poets of the eight 
anthologies. I have already pointed out that members 
of the first and second Saugams according to the com- 
mentator are rei)resented in the anthologies. But 
certain modern writers have persuaded themselves that 
all the poets whose poems constitute these anthologies 
lived in one or aC the most two generations. This is 
absurd, for it means that ancient Tamil literature flashed 
like a meteor on the South Indian horizon, preceded hy 
abysmal darkness and succeeded by a long pralaya. ■ It 
reminds one of the crude theories of most unscientific 
people that the manifestation of life on our globe took 
place suddenly on the extinction of beginningless chaos 
and life will be quenched equally suddenly and endless 
night will supervene. On the contrary, Tamil poetry, 
like every thing else in the universe was the result of 
slow growth during many centuries and has had from its 
birth till today an uninterrupted course of evolution. 

Conclusion : 

I may sum up the results of this long discussion ; — 

(1) Tamil poetry arose about 1,000 B.C., if not earlier, 
but almost all the poems of the I millennium, including 
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those on which Agattiyanar, Tolkappiyanar and other 
early grammarians based their grammatical researches 
have perished. Yet wa may be sure that they were all 
occasional odes on one or other incident of love or war, 
as described in the Poruladigaram of the Tolkappiyam. 


(2) These poets flourished in the sunshine of royal 
favour in the courts of the Tamil kings, not only Pandiya 
but also Sola and Sera. The kings were lavish in the 
distribution of meat and liquor to bards and their 
kinsfolk. 


(3) The Pandiya kings had three cipitals one after^ 
another, and that was why the legend of three Sahgams 
arose. 


(4) The numbers of years of the durations of, and 
of the members of, the Saugams are absurd inventions. 

(5) The Tamil Saugam was first imagined as a religions 
body in imitation of a Dravida sangha established by 

Vajra Nandi in 470 A. D., and a few of the poets of the 

/ 

V century who haiipened to sing songs in praise of Sivan 
wore spoken of as leading members of the Tamil Sangam 
which was graced by Siva’s presence, off and on, according 

to legend. 


(6) In the VIII century or later, the name Sangam 
was given to the royal darbars of ancient times, which 

r 

were described as three Tamil Sahgams. 


(7) The S5la and Sera kings must have had similar 
darbars since early times, but as these dynasties were 
under an eclipse from the end of the V century A. D., 
to the IX century A. D. or on account of the absence of 
famous temples like that of Madura, or other causes which 
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cannot be discovered, the Sivans of other places were not 
credited with helping Sahgams there. Hence the 
Pandiyas alone got the honour of possessing Sahgams 


(7) The legend of three Sangams is not a genuine 
tradition handed down from one generation of scholars 
to another but a hotch-potch of vague memories of royal 
assemblies, surmises with regard to allusions in poems 

r 

and legends of Sivan’s miracles. 




CHAPTER XVil 


THE FIRST HALF-MILLENNIUM A. D. 

LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The old Tamil ways still going strong : 

Notwithstanding the existence in their midst of 
Brahmanas and the attempts of Agattiyanar and 
Tolkappiyanar to import Aryan culture into the Tamil 
country, the hulk of the people continued to live as if 
Aryan culture did not exist. They lived and loved just in 
the same ways as their forebears did in the olden times. 
Their occupations, customs, and beliefs, superstititious 
or otherwise, did not. at all alter. The following extracts 
will enable the reader to realize that the simple rural 
life of the pre-Christian centuries continued intact and 
will also show that notwithstanding its contact with 
Sanskrit culture, the Tamil Muse still sought inspiration 
from the humble scenes around, which it deserted a few 
centuries later when the artificial poetry of Sanskrit 
subjugated the Tamil mind and for all time destroyed 
the beautiful realistic poetry of the early Tamils, 

Raising of food in the hill-country : 

The raising of food was the chief work of the people 
and is frequently described. “ In the red high land 
where is the Veiigai (Pterocarpus bilobus) tree which 
grows well in the heat, the field gets well soaked in the 
rains of the rainy season. They plough it many times so 
that the sod is well turned. They sow and harrow and 
in the proper season pull out the many-branched weeds. 
The stalks grow leaves plentifully and like the pea-hen 
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which has recently laid eggs, their black stems rise tall 
and grow many spikes of corn from head to foot. They 
reap the ragi and the panicum in the proper season, when 
the sesamum becomes dark and the white fruit of the 
bean which grows from stout creepers is ready for 
cutting, and they distribute in the huts covered with 
straw the liquor that has been buried in the earth and is 
ripe ; they fry the ground-nut in sweet smelling oil and 
cook food.”' But raising food-stuff by ploughing 
was not an absolute necessity in the hill-country ; food- 
stuff got without ploughing is described in the following, 
“ (Your country) produces four crops which do not 
require ploughing by farmers. First, the rice grows in 
the bamboo which has small leaves. Secondly, the 
sweet pulp ripens in the jack-fruit. Thirdly the tubers 
of the sweet potato descend from the thick creeper. 
Fourthly, the ripe blue honey comb bursts when the 


1 


QeuuLj'^ (dsuiej 6 S)s^ ^ 

s/rruQuiujv aeSlis^ Qu0ldU!tl1. 

US\)gS lUlTL^lU U^SSsYTiF 

(SSorTtE/r^ si^rreSp (S(^Qi~.rTeSlLj 

G> LD ssr Lo dSI p i^jsnffppiu O u sro i_ u 


ff(^/F^/rsrr QlotQ Q tu ^ l? ^ sSrPi^ 

(oLDej}! QLJD(^^n’<oS)LDU U30Sn 

su IT eSI ^ eisr sS'Seirih^ Lj^sujT <srflujp 

^'20Tr (a) s irdj lu s aajsjoa; apiuu eususisjTd 

Q s IT diQ s IT eS &r IT d s IT lu QsinLup lots 
dl eO lii Lj ssT p u u(i£)STiBiu (Sppso 


i_jeoQsiJ'li (^jTtheiaud ^ uf.Q ^ it pi ia usni^ 

F pQi^ijud <5i_'3si) sSeis&:uud Qs=it ptL®. 

Pur. 120. II. 1—14 
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baaufcifully-coloured monkey jumps on it and the long 
hard hills drip with honey® “ The dwellers of the hill 
country were loth to part from it, because from bough 
to bough, are hanging the honey combs, large fruits are 

ripening in bunches, bright rivulets are running 
down the hill looking like garlands, on the hill-sides are 
being raised various kinds of grains and pulses all the 
year round and the mountainous country is very 
fertile,”^ 


The life of the hunter : 

By way of recounting the exhortation of a maiden 
made to her lover not to visit her during nights, ex- 
posing himself to the dangers of walking in the dark 
through the hill-country, a poet describes several 
incidents in the life of the hunter. “ Lord of the high 
hill, the boar, whose neck is covered with bristles, 
along with its mate whose breasts are dried up like 
leather, destroys the millets on their stalks ; the hunter, 
through a hole in the thicket in the road, shoots the 

^ /F /r ear 0 f-J uJ ^ 

SfSaSI'2eo Qsu^ifl Qsisr^sSl^str tL/tiCJuD 

0/i)CcU> 

Qsfr(i^'Ej'2sfTu^ ifi'i 0iiC?LD 

^GOifflSp (S<su,rfH uniu^isSI^ 

0sor^^ Q ^ ebr Q ( t ffl iLjihQLD, 

Pur. 109 1L3— 8. 

^ L9jr^i Qu(^i}iU ipi ^(SOGTir 

ujiT^bo\)uS 

3k-e0 QiD^^fTLh LjGdllLjS /F/r(^ 

JM&J&Op pUDlLsSti LD^^/SvQ s ({£ QeupQus^u 

ffl jr IE} ih Qu(^{w^^ 

Nar. b3. V 1 — 5, 
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boar with an arrow from his bow. The black-baired 
lady of the house decorates the white tusked boar, cuts 
it up and distributes pieces of its meat to every house in 
the village. You (lord of this village), are coming here in 
the night without fear, when the strong, angry elephant 
is standing expecting the tiger. The thought of it strikes 
me with fear. Do not henceforth come along the road, 

where the hear, like a cloud, stalks round the snake’s 
nest, which has a wet hole, searching for prey.”^ 


In the Valleys : 

In the low lands, “ the stork feeds from the tank 
and sleeps on the corn-stalk. The farmers, who reap 
the beautiful fields where the lily grows, drink from 
cups made of the lily leaves from whose opening bud 
the petals hive dropped off and dance keeping time to 
the roaring waves of the clear sea. May I, eager for 
reward, not return, after praising you, lord of these 
lands, empty handed and disappointed as do the birds 
that fly high in the sky and, desiring the jack-fruit, 
go so that the mountain-caves resound with the noi se 

^ lS eiar rr ^ 3? eu p jSI soar ® 

a s !T QsCssrio em ss ti l 3 'SS d S’^'ir^sSIp 

JT LD Lj <oS} ^ CUSOSs S fT SST SU 

^ ^ iSWt (x 6 S fr Co L ^^<56) pl—I 

H 

(^isj.QP’SSi p u(^-S(^ QfB®LD'^\> mm— 

(S sv yi Qp^iysS 

i_SssS esTt^^iT aj.^'S^su eoirsS 

CT?ir3syru typpia mnQnm- Qpp,S 

uSlssiuCo ^ QjTsm@-5sr LDmQ^ih 

Sll S3> ff Co ^ IT Q ^C®S iS SurnfflT ^(oLD, 


'^em iiS (T^ w s^uiSl'cCTr ll^sstCoujiti^ 


Q 




Nar. 336. 
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of their flight, and find that the tree has ceased to bear 
fruit.”s 

The commonest ohjects and the most ordinary 
incidents of the agricultural region elicited the most 
sweet poetry from the poets of the Tamil country, 
before they came under the cramping influence of the 
artificial poetry of the later ages of classical Sanskrit 
composition. Thus sings a Tamil poet : — 


“ The water of the magnificent tank is flowing into 
the irrigation-canal ; the horned Yalai-fish tries to swioi 
against the current, but is borne down to the slushy 
fields ; its white scales are dotted with dirt from the 


feet of the buffaloes that draw the plough, and the 
ploughman who ploughs up and down many times beats 
it with his stick. It then rolls in the edge of the 
furrow.”® 


Quit(Lss)<s i?iTissijj QuirirsSp 
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Pur. 209. 1-12, 


® Lnrr&kfT Qu(T^fSJ(g<S{r LC,aDL^S/T L-(D L^<S6r d 

6BfT€\)'Sissifri a'Bsm’ d s rr lLQ sua^Sstr 

oj (dr <3rr (SJ iLidrsun' QtuTL^.u 
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This is another extract relating to life in the river- 
valley. " In the midst of lotuses whose flowers look 
like forked flame, the reapers who have cut the stalks 
of the red paddy threw the sheaves. If the carts in 
which these reapers carry their liquor get stuck in the 
mud, they heap up below the wheels of the cart the 
stalks of the sugar-cane : O lord of this land where 
flows the river, you have lost all sense of shame. For 
they say you are constantly playing with your mistress 
in the flood. Her fair face makes effulgent the broad 
ford of the river on whose banks the Butea frondosa 
bears flowers looking like fried paddy. Her thick 
tresses are pleasant to see and smell sweet with flowers. 
Her looks are pert. On her beautiful breasts the 
garland of pearls heaves up and down. Her beauty 

pierces the mind " (’). 



Lji^eSQiaiJssar 

^^sniir Q sit pi-isiai — Lopiftu 
eauimsiT p Qsp'sS esi &<jsr Qpp p Lfjr(^ii, 


Nar. 340. 11. 3-8. 

^ STiRujsas/s psirresT pirunansr aSiesii—iiSaaL^ 
ujifl.ipjsir^ (^sSpp GsiQisen 
sLLQsiT(ssar<S sirsir i—eirp^ifS 

:^uJS0ii uiTujLjssr ^anr 

Qurfloj iBfiessU^ ld<^p QuiriflQiutssru 
i^^SaS ips&sr ^siopu QuirsSiu Q su rr esar p 

^ LD s\) (T <i (fF /T ojrar sy E/ 

maeiacp (SmrrsSp a/r^iLiso ■ttu ssr 
QiLS°a(§stn!— Qiu^em&ip Qprr^p^Qturr® 

^ss> su ssr s\}uuisp'^r. 


Agam. 116. 11. 1-10. 
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In the littoral tracts : 

Fishing was the chief occupation of Neydal, the 
littoral tract, and the poet did not think that this 
occupation was too lowly a subject for hi^ craft. “ For 

y 

throwing into the sea, which roars like thunder, the 
.great net woven of ropes twined tight, the heavily laden 
punt was propelled with poles by men who looked like 
uncontrollable elephants . . . The village near the 

clear sea is surrounded by a hedge of Kmdal trees; and 
in its gardens spread with new sand the fine pollen 
from the opening buds of the Alexandrian laurel is 
blown by the east wind on the white backs of the 
herons,”® A fisher-girl in the following beautiful ode 
requests her lover to stay overnight, for the men of 
her house were not likely to return soon. “ The girls 
who are adorned with bright bangles welcome from 
their houses the dark-eyed eventide which announces the 
flad news that the sun who, rising from the eastern 
ocean bad spread his fair-hued rays to make the day 
bright, has vanished behind the western hill. The 
village is filled with the sound of the beating of the 
waves of the broad sea, which is blue like the light of 

® ev(sur(^rrLl. Qu(7^a.:'i&> 

uSlu^d^jrp Quetrai^ 

i§ea}^iiju QuiL^ euLDiS! <sirQipiTiT 
& iss) fD uu IE) uir^eu Q sr rr lij ni ud 

Qufr^sSI ^ 

L^^Lcessr p siresri tyajrSsjjr^psjsir t_/r ^ 

(oJs fl SUsS pj/EJ 

Qsuessri-jp Qmfrffluj siiaiT^(^,E Q ^t—p 
seikri—^ QsueSluj 

Nar, 74, 11. 1—4, 6—10. 
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tha lamp in which is burnt the fat of the fish. Will 
you lose anything if you stay here with us ? My 
relatives who have gone to kill the cruel shark which 
runs away tearing tha beautiful net whose feet are 
made of red thread and head is bent, will not return 
empty-handed The amenities of life on the sea-^ 
coast are described in one ode There “ the great 
farmers who reap the paddy in tha heat of the bright 
sun, jump on the waves of the clear sea; the sturdy 
sailors, who own strongly built boats drink tha hot 
(i. e., strong) liquor and dance tha Kuravai measure ; 
they taka hold of the bright-banglod hands of the 
women who are wearing the garlands made of the soft 
clusters of the flowers of the Alexandrian laurel (punnai) 
which has leaves wetted by the droplets of sea-water 

and drips with honey ; in the cool groves in which bees 

* 

swarm round the flowers, women wearing bright brace- 
lets and garlands of Pandanus flowers, drink tha juice 
of the pulp of the palmyra fruit, mixed with that of the 
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shiEing sugar-cane and the sweet water of the round 
eocoanut which grows on sand, and leap into the sea ” 

A poem in which the foster-sister exhorts the lover 
"to stay overnight and console the heroine gives another 
picture of the coastal region and its ways. “Crowds of 
.fish-eating, yellow-legged storks tly in the red sky and 
look like the garland of pearls on the breast of Murugan. 
The many-rayed sun has spent the day little by little 
and set behind the western sky. This maiden of great 
modesty and delicate beauty has lost hearr. ; her fair eyes 

* Q fS so &} rfl iLj lS i Q ^ IT 0^ -SU fT 

Q su uSI oisr (jp'Sissr uSI p 

^ P 6SBT S p jS (SB I! I A' SIO U U IT Ui^ i ^ 

,S! esari^ lS io su sir u jt p su it 

OsnuLfsai—UJ LOtLQsikr® 
p soar ST <SS) 9 fr siriEj/^ik sn 
^sup sBsSpp (SpiiuiriLi 

Q LD so eSI sssT IT •i ■ssserensfl sS^ip siaLDisp 
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OP eaar Si s Qsureiap Oin'Tsssr^i—iTL^ 
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Q m fr w (g LD (oisur jb 
^^(ojrfr (SL^<ssr^jT/T^uj 
Qpi:^ 0si»r® o^iMfru urrqii). 

Pur. 24, 11, 1—16 

In the last line there is a fine pun. They drink 
ijhe three waters ■“ palmyra, sugarcane and eocoanut — 
mixed together and jump into the ‘ triple-water,/ the 
name of the sea-water, because it contains the water of 
springs, rivers and rain. 
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have begun to shed tears. My lord, your mule, which 
has been wounded in the leg by the shark of the lagoon, 
cannot wade through its dark waters, hence do not go 
back in the night in the company of your young 
followers who carry the strong bow. There in the sandy 
garden where the palmyra grows and the nightingale 
calls for its mate, is a place surrounded by the long 
backwater, which belongs to us who wear small clusters 
of lilies. Wha*j will you lose if you go there and take 

rest * 


In the sandy desert : 

In the bleak desert region, PSlai, the conditions of 


life were difficult 


‘ The summer lingers long on the 


hill' side and the hob sunlight looks like a long white 
piece of cloth spread wide. The hungry wolf kills and 
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eats the emaciated elk ; what remains of the meat after 
the wolf has eaten, is alone the food available to the man 
from other regions who travels in the Palai. It is 


”12 


wearisone for one to go on the difficult paths there. 

The desert region is not without beauties of its own. 
“ On the fine sand where the water has all dried up, are 
visible the lines which form the tracks of the birds which 
have bent feathers. As the gentle north wind plays 
upon the sugar-cane, its white flower spreads out and, 
looking like the fly-whisk waved before a king, beautifies 
the thicket. When the clouds are deserting the sky, 
the sun shows himself and disai^pears, as if he opened 
and shut his eyes alternately ; the day departs, evening 
comes on ; and then the mid-night when the dew falls 
heavily. 
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Nsr. 43. 11. 1 — 6 
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JNfcir. 241. 11. 1-10 
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But yet this region is desolate enough, though 

people have to cross it frequently. “The men that have 
passed along the track have cut the vine called pirandai 
(vitis quadranularis) ; the cut creeper looks like a piece 
of the green snake chopped by the thundrbolt, shrivelled 
on the track. In the hearth made of stones left by the 
salt-vendors the youthful archers boil meat and rice till 

the smell rises and eat it with delight.”’* 


In the pastoral regions: 

The Mullai, pastoral region, was a very pleasant 
one to dwell in. There, “ in the last day of the rains 
which pour in sti‘eams from the sky, the shepherd 
carries suspended from his hand a hoop made of many 
strands, (with a milk-pot in it) and on his back a rolled 
up palm-leaf mat and a leather-bag containing the fire- 
churn and other tools ; when he goes on shouting the 
price of milk, one side of his body is wetted by the rain- 
drops, he leans his stick on the ground, places one foot 
on it and screws his lips and whistles his call to his 
smajl-headed sheep so that they may not stray to 
another man's land and the sheep stand motionless. 
The virtuous, fair lady of this truly fertile pastoral 
village, though it is night, is delighted to feed her 


guests. 
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Agam, 119, 11. 5 
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The spring is the pleasantest season in the pastoral 
district. “ The shrub, pida, from which the yellow 
leaves had dropped down, has now put forth innumerable 
buds ; the mullai (creeper jasmine) which climbs on 
thickets has flowered ; the cassia (konrai) has produced 
golden flowers ; the short-branched Kaya (memecylon 
tinctoriumj shines with efflorescence which looks like 
sapphires : in the morning the clouds have commenced 
to shower. Look! the stag full of love runs about in 
search of his mate, who has run away from the herd 

along with her timid-looking young ones on the barren 
ground/'^ 
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The sounds of the Mullai country are pleasant to 
hear. “ In the darkness of the midnight when, like the 
sky (bright with stars) the musundai (Ipnoea candicans) 
with folded leaves has put forth its white flowers on 
the sides of the hills from whose tops drips the honey. 
The shepherd who gathers together the kids and carries 
(on his back) the mat made of palm leaves, wears the 
garland, from which water is dripping, made of the cool 
sweet smelling mullai flowers mixed with the november 
flowers on which bees are falling. He utters a long- 
drawn cry to drive off the jackals ; w'hile is glowing in 
his hand a slender burning-brand. This sound, and the 
sound of the long horn which is blown by the watch- 
naen of the millet-tield for driving away the largo herd of 
small-eyed pigs, are characteristic of the dry land of the 
forest tract.”*" 

“ The houses (of this region! are built on short 
posts and are provided with plenty of food. (In front of 

^ ^UDllJU UtriWSBITU uldlSIlu 

(^^wuS2sv Qsx}<sim^d 

tsuirScWOTu d5®(^!5ir 

Q u^uLjP 
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Agam, 94, 11. 1 — 12 
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them) is placed as offering to the gods, red rice cooked 
and the black-eyed Karunai-tuber fried and the round, 
eyed and sharp-mouthed she-crow, embraces her young 
ones whose feathers are trembling, calls her friends, 
and picks up the offering.”^” 


This description of the life of the common people 


might well end with 


picture of a poverty-stricken 


house. “ The high, crooked hearth has lost all 
memory of cooking : and fungus has grown on it. She is 
suffering from hunger which emaciates the body ; her 
dry breast being without milk has become a wrinkled 
skin, its vent-holes have been blocked up, and the child, 
is chewing it, weeping My wife looks at the face of the 
weeping child and her eyes and both eyelashes are filled 
with tears. 

Minor Professions : 

By this time life had become sufficiently advanced 
to require the exercise of all the professions now found 

^ QsrrQiB'SLl. siTsstasd 3ft- H suit dju Quetsi— 
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Nar. 367, 11, 1 
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in villages. These occupations furnished poets with 
similes. A warrior is described “ to be as strong as 
the anvil in the smithy where the blacksmith with 
strong arms forcibly strikes the iron and turns it into 
the lance, “The broad leaves of the lily growing 
near the rivulet, caught by the long vine of the cane, 
which grows near the banks of the tank and has smaU 
thorns like the surface of a rasp, are moved by the 
fitful gusts of the north wind, and look like the bellows 
which are blown in the smithy and grow tense and 
lax alternately.”^^ “Let us eat bits of meat soaking 
in oil which reduces the anger of the fire and makes 
them look like the carded cotton wool used by women 
for spinning and let us drink liquor from the big bowl 

alternately.”^^ ‘The reapers of pulses eat the food 
made by husking and cooking the ragi grain which comes 
from the forked stalk, and also the sour porridge cooked 
by the cowherdess by boiling in white curds the 

«0 ^(TjLDl-/ ULU^u(SS(^ij <S -W <oQ:> S 

6® ^ O ^ Old/t® Oi-//r^2_ 

Qp'2/^<isdi} 6))skm isu <so eo rr , 

Pur, 170. 11. 15-17. 

2 1 Quirdjo^s cS^TOjru i3jJihL9 
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white flower of the Velai (Oleomo pentaphylla) which 
grows early in the evening in the street full of the 
droppings of cattle.*® Even the most prosaic work does 
not quench the poetic fire. Thus : — “ The festival has 
commenced in the villages. The warrior who must 
attend the festival, finds that his %vife is about to be 
delivered of a child, and he wants also to be of help to 
her. The sun has set in the cloudy sky ; he stitches 
strips of leather supplied by the pulaiyan to the cot. 
Easter than his needle plies, the hero who wears the 
garland of Atti (Bauliinia recemosa) flowers goes to 
meet the enemy wiio has invaded his country ”.*■* 
Apparently in those old times i)otters acted as heralds 
l)roclaiming occasions of festivity to the public, for a 
lady says to a potter, “Oh, wise potter, who are wearing 
a garland of the clusters of white nocci (Vitex negundu^ 

flowers, bright like the stalk where the buds are just 
forming, and wdao are passing along the street broad as 
a stream and proclaiming that a festival is going to be 
celebrated, proclaim this also, when you are going to 

<ss es) ai d s ^ IT wjtS isar <se) sn u Lj ^ sojitsss 

inStiQp QurrQ^irQ Quit^si^iu 

(Seu'Sesr Qisubsut^ Qsu&jari—iiSird Qssfreffi^ 
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Pur. 215, 11. 1—5. 
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the village which has large fields where the lily grows 
in plenty in large tanks. ‘ ladies with sharp teeth and 
broad forelap, the troubles caused by the musician 
(panan) who xdays on strings are many ; guard your- 
selves from his words which are a bundle of lies 
The i)otter was also a priest in some kinds of sacrifices 
‘In the broad place of assembly of this famous i)lace 
festivals are held, when the old potter wears the 
garland of Nocci flowers whose clusters look like 
sappliires and, with his hands fit for making offerings 
(places them on the ground) and calls (on the demons 
and the crows to eat them The magic hand of the 
potter has not quite lost its cunning even to-day, for when 
children get herpes, their mothers take them to the 
potter and lie paints all round tha eruptions, with his 
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stick dijoped in a solution of red ochre, the figure of 
the imaginary heast called yali, and the children are 
rid of the disease — in a few days ! 

The washing and starching of clothes was not felt by 
poets to be too humble a subject for poetic treatment, 
“ Tlie washer woman who washes clothes ceaselessly, 
apr)lies to the fine cloth, decorated with flower-work, 
starch which has been curdled over night,”®’ The 
spreading of tlie ragi on a rock to dry is described by 
another poet. ” Girls who wear on their forearms rows 
of bangles and (in other parts of the body) beautiful 
jewels, spread the red panicum on the broad surface of a 
large rock.”“® Even the spirting of sour buttermilk 
on boiled milk to make it curdle, affords a simile. 
“ Like the cui*dling fluid spirted on a pot of milk from 
the sharp nails of a languid looking cowherdess,”® » 
Tne Si)icing of curry and rice by throwing on it- fried 
aromatics is also frequently referred to,®° 

^(oBJl—diafT/T U /msr SB) LD ^ ^SUIT 

supssfle^ Qiu^ioSI ^ 

i-j s rr u Lj s ir Qsirssmi— /qsnry,® seSsisii. 

Nar. 90, 11. 2—4. 
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Kurundogai, 335, 11. 1 — 2. 
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Pur. 276, 11. 4—5. 

30 (^ihsQsni^ Q s IT 0 ^ .i € 0 ) sj , ‘curry of spiced 

fat meat,’ Pur. 160, 1. 7. 

ojif©^, ‘ rice with fried sxjice 
thrown on it. Pur. 127, 1. 7. 
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The amusements of the boys and girls are 
frequently referred to by the poets. “ Though children 
cannot enjoy the pleasure of riding in a car made by 
carpenter and dragged by small horses, they delight in 
dragging with their hands a toy-cart."^ ^ “ The small 

sand-house built on the sandy plain by girls whose 
shadows resemble a double bamboo, while they were 
bathing in the sea.*’^^ “Girls with bright bangles 
tnrow the pestle, made of black heart-wood with which 


tliey have bruised rice flat, on the paddy sex)arated 
from stalks and play with clay.”®® “ With her unrival- 


led comT)anions, she played in the water of the spring. 


and her large, cool eyes became red on account of the 
play of the waves,”® Swinging was another popular 
amusement ; (“ she got on) the hanging swing made of 
the black fibres of the palm well twined, and it was- 
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swayed to and fro by her playmates who had flower- 
like eyes.’’^3 

“ Boys who have not gone to school draw, under 
the spotted shade of the neem tree, rectangles with a 
piebble like the assay-stone (of the goldsmith), and with 
the fruit of the Nelli as a ball, play the game called 
pandil.”® ® “ Girls with short bangles (sp>read) the nuts 

of the kalangu (Guilandilia bonduce) on the sanded 
floor in front of their houses to play with them.”^'^ A 
certain girls’ game frequently referred to is the orai. 
A doll is made of sedge-grass and decked with flowers 
and used in the play Ijy a party of girls of the mullai 
tract.®® Another girls’ game is that called alliyam. 
Two dolls, one male and the other female, were used in 
this game.®® 

Superstitions : 

Now for a few superstitions which pi'evailed among 
the peoi)le. As now, so in those old days, the crow 
announced by its cries that a guest was coming to the 
house. “ The sweet food made from the white rice 

® G) (_/ 0 =® thl ^ (B(T^ l£I 0 LD u iisr ii L9d5isariujb 

LLIS'SS CSSB)LU PLDSS. 

_ , Nar. 90. 11. 6-7. 

Nar. 3. 11 2-4. 
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Nar. 155. 1. 1, 68, 1. 1, Pur. 176. 1. 1. 
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grown all round Tondi, mixed with the ghi given by the 
many cattle of the herdsmen living in the forests of 
Nalli of the strong car, was i>laced on a plate as a small 
offering to the crow that announced the arrival of the 
lover on whose account the strong shoulders of my 
companion have become lean.”^° Belief in omens was 
rampant. The directions of the flight, and the cries, of 
birds indicated the future success or failure of attempts. 
“ (Poets) will blame the hour of starting and the indica- 
tions of birds ” when they do not get reward^ 
Demons were believed to reside in trees and, in the 
grave yards ; * ® demonesses frequented battle-fields, 
dug (with their fingers) into the wounds of the fallen 
and combed their hair with red, bloody fingers and 
hence looked red. “Demonesses embraced the dead 
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and ate the white flesh/ ^ Devils possessed Pulaiya 
women ; then they jumped about like cattle/® The best 
way to drive it away was to burn white mustard/® 
They also “ cut the throat of a goat, placed a dish of 
millets, sounded many musical instruments in the high 
road, blessed the demon along with others which have 
not possessed the girl, and i)roclairaed that the girl had 
been x^ossessed by a devil. The demons are fond 
of raw human flesh and blood ; so they surround 
wounded warriors even when alive and once they touch 
the raw wound, it will refuse to heal and the man dies 
soon. To iirovent devils from touching the wound of 
a man his wife, “ sticks into the roof the leaves of the 
sweet-fruited ironwood, tree (iravam) and of the 
■margosa, gets the bent-trunked yal and other musical 
instruments to be sounded, slowly lifts lier hands aud 
rubs (the house) with lumps of blacking, scatters 
mustard all over, gets flutes to be blown, bells to be 
rung, and the tune called Kanji to bo sung, and smokes 
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the whole of the house with sweet-smelling incense.”^®' 

Religious rites ; 

The ancient rites of worship have been referred to in 
chapter V and described in great detail in my Pre-Aryan 
Tamil culture. Besides the gods recounted there, 
other divinities were worshiinied by the ancient Tamils. 
The moon was one such. “ Like the larni^ on a boat in 
the middle of the ocean t)ie red star twinkles in 
the broad sky.^® In its zenith stands the full moon, 
on seeing which the danseuse wlio wears small bangles 
and fttand:) in the norrow path like the peacock in the 
forest as well as myself quickly worshipj^ed it, did we 

not? Por we thought that the moon resembled 

the white umbrella of the King.” 

^lEissi^ uSiTOiQuirr® Qaiwu 
QiTis(^La0U LStuirQipj(Sl ueOsSliijrsi spsksi 
sa)SL!iuu Quujirp^ (Siolo'jSqp 

mujiueS & prS ojnihu §0!^ 

aSffln<FU)«OT!t/ QujrSlis^ UTgr 

Gis®!5sit aieaJ!'ULSp Ljms^. 

Pur. 281, ll. 1— G. 

Ib. pp. 2I — 31 

5 0 uirra^s-i£i-i rendered here the Inroad sky, is an 
obscure phrase, variously interpreted liy various com- 
mentators, and not explained by the commentator of 
Puram. It occurs only in late poems, such as Piiram 
35, 1. 18, Agam 253, 1. 24. Maduraikkanji, 1.454, Pari- 
padal, 47. 

5^ Opisi^lT IBirUiULi Lf-uS P'Sf-l—iT (oUIT60a 
Qaui f 67jf?>o5Ui)<®(5 iDfTS eS^titS 

gpj p Sl^ Qj Slj ID ^ SSS31® 

LD!^'ats>(^uSlp Qairisp 
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Feeding tlie crow was a daily religious rite 
practised in every liotne-. “ In the midday the sun 
shines so hot that the feet of walkers are scorched. 
For feeding the guests who may come to the big, rich 
town, ladies, who wear gold bangles, cook food and 
place rice resembling the claws of the crane in the 
•yard as offerings to crows. The gi’een-eyed crows eat 
it and in the evening go to the broad fish-bazaar for 
picking the frosh prawns heaped up in the shifting shade 
and then lierch on tiio mast tied to the idle boats that 
are tossing in the wind.”^^ 

The major religious rites in ancient days were 
compounded of sacrifices, ritual music and ritual 
dancing. One such is referred to in the following: — 
“ The God Murugan shines in the little village on the 
sides of the high hill wliere the white rivulet sounds. 
The men wear clusters of Vehgai flowers driprnng with 
honey and along with their woi^i^n dance in the streets 

^isoQj'^efT eiS ^ejlujih Luir^nui Qi io sS isa it i ^ 

Q ^€Sr LBi^eoQ t£>!T ... . . 

? 

LUfl'SsV QlUfrS(^(C(r OsUSOTCrfil. 

Pur. 60. 1—6, 10-12. 

S^^IT<£Tdi) Qojihui S^STLU (^TuSl jb JQf ^ 

^tUITtDfriT 

Qufr tos'offliT 

Qi3SfrS(^SlT IDfTiS^ Qtupiji— 

usr^siL s{Td<s6)s 

Nar. 253. 11, 3-9. 
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keeping time with the Tohdaga “ The rocky 

floor of the yard in front of the small village surrounded 

by hills is beautifully strewn with the golden flowers 
smelling sweet and blown from the gem-like buds of the 
Vengai tree under whicli the village assembly is 
held. There the Kuravar witl i their matrons dance 
the Kuravai danco and very .noisily celebrate the 

festival.’' 

In anotlier said, “ the fish m6\o 

below the water, on the surface of the water blossoms 
the blue lily which is like the eye ; on the fertile 
fields surrounded by channels tlie birds are driven 
away by the sound of the drum. From the long 
canal where sounds tlie cool water on the sand, 
the slow flying young bird flies away, for the Kosar 
drink the sweet liquor with delight and dance the 



(^Q QJ ^ SQlT^jb 


Q nodi'SSLD C?(ay/HOTcS 

LL^Sp 

Again, 118. 11. 1*0 


& pi}^i^iun(kis<om 

itssSQoj {T(T^ihi3m 

^StUi^^^p Qp^ ^ p {^/Tfiu/r 

Sot 00^ /r LD^iorfl 0^/7'3 (^iTOTtSU 

mirn’s&S (sS!tp<S}j. 


Again. 232. IL 6-11* 
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This dance of the Kosar, who were great 
warriors, was a military dance. A more fierce military 
Ktiravai dance is thus described : — “ The thatch of 
dangling stalks of red paddy spread on straight rushes 
shone in different ways like a field on which a 
festival is celebrated. In the broad place sounding with 
a noise greater than that of the pestle constantly pound- 
ing corn, the angry warriors who wore the yellow war- 
garland of flowers with petals made of gold and inserted 
(in their ears) a waving ear-ornament of the palmyra 
leaf, dance tiio Kuravai and make a noise greater than 

that of the sea.”-'’’” 

•'*'5 fTfTair 

L^i^fTfrp a oOT SOTT eir SOT u)s\)/r 

&^Srp/6luJ !sS ^ 
ujfflLJu<stDpujn'jb Lf^rrQiSfrn'ijLiiB^ 

Qf^Qi^fV <95i-©- U> foBOT ^ ^ OTT (5 /r 'SOT 

Q LD sir u sff) p (u n jb 

/5‘85zn'<Scffisrr!5>f/6Br Lo'St^sCo^frs^fr 
^(w^a'(Si^<sud Q s (T^iiorT ^ fT (h ^ 

Pur. 396. 11. 1-9. 

toi/60/s(^ Qs^iiQiBp Q^udjii^ 

(SiJ!ruj (]5 ti) lS sir Qsfri^Si3^<oiDir 

<F/r^O<^/r'oBBr^— iSsfnhQufreo 

Q^p/QiSupj QuiTGSI(SljQ ^fT^pS 
(S^(I!^& <S)/60.®Sro.£B£U/r/P 

<£EeiS<?<5pd)OTi/) gS IIJ S\) IT ^ s lL 

QutreoiQ (stsiui^tlssyu 

0?feyriLf u2ici^u(Su(r^ 

SG^LDfri^tT Q GU rS ^ ^ IT GS) Gn 

Qujit^ !§{flp QuajiTL-i Qu/rfs<ff. 


Ib. 22. 11. 14-23. 
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In the V century A. D. Aryan culture burst like a 
flood into the Tamil mind and altered every phase of life ’ 
music and dancing among other activities, were affected 
by it ; very soon the tunes of the ancient Tamils gave 
way to the artificial and elaborate melody-types of the 
Aryans and their primitive dances were superseded, by 
complicated ones divided into various classes. The 
original dance was either the exposition of ideas of love 
and war by gesture unaccompanied by words or 
dancing as a T)art of religious ritual. Witli the infusion 
of the Aryan culture several forms of the art were deve- 
loped, and grammars on the subjects of music aiid dan- 
cing wore comnosed. Those books are now lost but 

r 

the Silax^padigaram contains many references to the 
arts as practised by imofessional artists and its 
commentary describe them in great detail. The 
original place of dancing was the or)en field (manram) ; 
but this was superseded by a stage which is elaborately 
described in “the third canto of the ex)ic. But these 
changes took place in towns and not in villages. 

Towns : 

After the great development of trade with Roma, 
towns became wealthy and prosperous. In one 
ode of the Agam the Sola, Pandiya and Sera capitals, 
are briefly described. “ For the purpose of ob- 
taining jewels I have finished a task such as all 
people will approve of. Those jewels are as hard 
to obtain as is XJraiyur which has an assembly for 
maintaining justice. This town of Uraiyur belongs 
to the Solas who when they fight wear a garland 
(of the leaves and flowers) of the atti (Bauhinea 
Eacemosa) and who rescue their relatives from harm, 
elevate their kindred and who desire and strive to 
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turn enemies into friends. My black-hued sweetheart 
has a Sweet-Smelling forehead and long black locks 
emitting scent like the bazaar street of Madura which 
belongs to the Pandiyan who wears an evergreen garland 
of margosa leaves and who possesses an army which 
can defeat foes who have crossed their several forts. 
The large town of Karur is filled with the wealth of the 

F 

Seran who iiossesses numerous war-chariots and a 
brigade of elephants in rut, full of the fierce ardour 
necessary for piercing the enemy’s ranks and possessed 
of terrible arms and strength, able certainly to kill the 
foes, and witli a wrinkled face. In this Karur may I 
embrace my mistress in the lamplight on a soft 
matress of flowers, resembling gathered foam, placed 
in a house which is so tall as to reach the sky and looks 
like a tunnelled hill. May I embrace her so tight that 
her jewels will leave a stami) on her breast, more often 
than there are sands lieaped ur) on the banks of the 
.clear-watered Anporunai river in the principal ford of 
Karur.®’ 

©S5/7(^ ITITSeijISJ 

Qssirev QasifliT ^uSear 

i£iT<^eiS2ss s Qs^rfluj 

^iTSTih aesBTSBsfl iL.^Quiriif Q^rr^ 

!s ei) eij ss su uqpisssip cuMn^srr 

QufleO(i^ iBssTs&j Qesrih^ 

O.?uj6ii0(^ Q ^ iL ci9 'Sesr QppfB<ser ldituS 
emireaBiueo QpiresmQstr L-n'2esT 

QiiTL^iT QajutSesr euQp^ 
i^etna situ^ (Bir£u 

wt QajirQsir it® 

&isaiT(^uSl^ p^esT oirr^Q Q^dj QiEfStssir 
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Towns increased in importance because kings- 
resided there and the wealth and importance of kings- 
increased with the expansion of towns. The three 
kings of the Tamil land began to wage wars with each 
other, not as in old times as an amusement for idle days 
or as a means of establishing personal prowess but for 
the purpose of extending their dominions and becom- 


ing the 


suzerain lords of other 


kings. 


Hence the 


poems of this age celel)rate the military explicits of 
kings, though the praise of royal generosity still con- 
tinues. You, born in a line of excellent and famous- 
heroes, who decorated the heads of bards with faded 
lotus-flowers made of the gold, from the face-plates of 
the elepdiants of your enemies ; oh lord of Mullur. which 
has such dark groves, that the night stays always in 
them, and rivulets which sound like the drum, may you 
live long with your invincible retinue of relatives ! 
Kabilan, the Brahmana of spotless intellect, superior to 
that of all other men on the earth, has pnaised you so 
well that no other beggar l)ard has anything more to say. 

/Seuii^ u^&fl sSetrSiS^^ 


{BfovfkQs ^rrsih y 


sameuQu QufrrSuU 


OP 





Qg^mQi£>n 
iS lSI ^ ij) 6u/rujLp0 
L^sffl QLDfrdjihQufT® SGcQm/Stuffi 

tU !T ^ IT lL LS^ifiUJlT 


^ 0 U)/r isSoj^sni Qpm^(oSip^ 


O/jff0OT.'5 o) aszFT eJ? @ 2 / d) /Js\)(?a/ 


Agam, 93 
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Just as other ships cannot approach the western ocean, 
where the ships of the Seran, who possesses an army 
of fiei'ce warriors, bring him gold, so we cannot 
approach (Kabilan in poetic powers) ; yet, whether we 
are learned or unlearned, we have praised as well as we 
could but a small bit of your excellences, for having 
our distresses relieved ; vou are the lord of the land near 
the Pennaiyaru, where vour drum roars like the thunder 
which terrifies the serpent wlioso teeth are like thorns, 
an^l, along with your powerful elephants, you stay the 
rush of your unequal enemies and scatter them on tlie* 
l)attle-field whose noise is difficult to hear." 

{L'/rSsffr QajiT<ss)t—uQufrioif QsiTsm(Sl 

UfTemiT 

€iJ{TL^fT^ ^(TU)&S>ir (^lLu^UJ <sSIq£^& 

(SirtTL^n-u tijirQisurr^^ 

Lo^(?60 LDfTtiS^ih eueo(2eo 

S^^uSliT ©s/TtSgQ; uotTuS jb <®/b@ 

^uS<oiriDi^(B ^iwQ(7^ tsS p 

u<ssipuSi&si^ uj0a5? Qpm^^iru Ou/r0/5 
QppiSOQ^ LL (T iSi ffl?iSTrOuJJ'®d) QU(T<sSllLl 
(§1 <o\)l£Iss}^u uiriip mstsu. Qsse^eiXTih 
L^G\)fodr &PP S ^ 

LDfrisil. QstrftuSu- a^^fjSu 

LJiriB^<oiDf Spsu ufTi^<osr ^pp'S^/r&Jor® 

0(53ruS0 ^/rSsar ^ it ear qj issr ^u^<sL^p 
Qu/r€i)(hp(^ {BireufT QiairtLi^uj 
L9p^ei)(^ Q^€VS6\)ir p'StsJfjQiu ld^‘SS)jS 
iiS(^3s>in ^nuu eSosi^pn 

&i6aar<oS>LDii3p Q(^(Slpp€ifru> ujitQld (jfi^QeiraSp^ 
pffQojjjS a^0uff«r QpjQ^Qfih ^tuihu 
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War was still regarded as the sacrifice of blood to 
the war-drum, or rather the spirit resident therein. 
The drum was placed on a special seat reserved for it. 

Says a £)oem : — “ Tlie war-drum was taut by being 
bound faultlessly with strips of leather. Its black 
sides were bright, being made of black wood. It was 
decollated with the bright plumes of the peacock, and 
the ulinai (Oerna lanater) flower whose golden petals 
are streaked and covered with spots which are blue like 
sapphire. The thundering drum desires the sacrifice of 
blood. Its seat is covered with flowers which appear 
like the foam of oil scattered."®® The hankering for 
the older vicfcory-sacrifiee to the demons was still 
rooted strong in the minds of the Tamil kings, so that 
even after the relatively milder \'edic sacrifices were 
instituted at the end of this age, a poet thought it 
necessary to eulogise a great Pandiya warrior-king as 
follows : — “ As the ship tears the waters of the deep sea 
when the wind blows upon it, so the elephant splits the 
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in ir'^Q ID IT® Qaim^serr ^ 


Qj 0 i^^LDiB /iiriQ ism ^ 




Ui—uesiU QQjffQuu. 


Fur 126. 
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QurreSluji^ 
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Pur* 50* 11. 1-7. 
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enemy's ranks into two. In the broad space thus 
produced on the battle-field, you V>ore the spear with 
the shining broad point and killed the king and threw 
his army into confusion. You earned fame by captur- 
ing his war-drum. You arranged crowned heads like 
the stones of a hearth, used the blood-stream as water 
in which to boil, poured on it (the foes’) brawn and 
brain, stirred it with your arms wliich wore the gauntlet 
of heroes as a srmon, and offered the food thus cooked 
to the demons.” 


Harlotry in Towns : 

Town life means the growth of civilization, in its 
literal as well as its figurative sense. One unmistakble, 
if unenviable, mark of civilization is the institution of 
harlotry. Harlots ware trained to sing and dance and 
were attractively dressed and beautifully decked. “ The 
virali (dancing woman) had a forolap, high and broad, 
which shone with rows of gems., languid looking eyes 


eo 


iseiR 




ai eiB L^<3Si ^ p a ao thQ u IT eO s 

s<oifl 3 )iQ gx aftireifrsppeifisi 

s-3ir ear s p ^ uu eStue\)iTiiis 








UJsa>ir<STUL- 

UjaHilTGl^SO IT 3r'2 Ql SIT eS 

Qfit^p uj(Buuirsu 

Ljoarp^gX^ iLj’^sQsire/r^p 

QpiTi^Q piTLi (Sl(Sui3p gvifiihp even&JiS 

6W®«6rru) QqjlLi— eu® 7 u/TiT<f Qs=j^nJ. 


Pur. 26. 11. l-ll. 
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painted with collyrium, and a bright face.” They in- 
duced susceptible husbands to play with them in rivers 
or tanks. One harlot, confident of her powers of charm- 
ing the husband, sent tlie following arrogant message 
to tlio wife. ‘‘ Wo shall insert the stiff buds of the 
lily in our hair and go to tlie big ford for playing in 
the flood. If she is afraid of us, let her guard her 
husband’s breast, along witli her relations, as many as 
the soldiers of Elini (a petty chief) of many spears 
with which he changed the front ranks in the fields of 
battle.”®^ These women swarmed, where festivals 
were celebrated, to tempt men. “ The beaver sleeps 
without hunting the Valai fish which looks like a sword 

when it rolls in the tank of tlie toAvn of Venni belonging 
to the generous Sola king. Let me decorate' my bread 
forelap with the stiff leaves of the lily-plant growing in 
the fields surrounding that town and rexiair to the 
X>lac8 of festival. For if the lord of tliis fertile place 


^esjjDvessBu QuirsSlis^ Qaii^Q sulL 

LDt—fuir aiir eS/o&S. 

Pur. 89, 11, 1-2. 

&iITU3U<^ (ipQpQlBjS lUeSiL-f&U 

Qu0ihLjSsre^ qub^ eS li ^ eta p eSl^wiS 

ajiTLDoo 

^etai^iu eiriTuS^ OeuiiQurriT 
^sihui—s ueoQoj QeHi^ssR 

QpVesrujiT^ QuQ^iSsair Qurreoi 
©SenOaj/r® Qs(TQ£!Bm mirirQu. 

Kur. 80. 
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happens to see this bright young girl, he will not fail 
to marry her 


When these harlots went about the streets on the 
war-path, iiusbands had to be carefully guarded. 
Thus the foster-sister warns her friends who form 
the companions of the heroine of a poem. “ This 
virali, with languid looks, with lier hair scented 
with unguents, broad shoulders, straight, white teeth, 
rounded thighs pressing each other, and the beautiful 
garment of leaves, has come by herself making 
the festival-yard bright with her presence. Eise, rise 
and guard our dear one fi*om her seductions.*’®^ Here is 
another passage describing the predatory pursuits of 
dancing women. The festival is over. The drums 
are sleeping. I will tell you what this woman is 
contemplating to do. One day this young woman wore 

ojir'Seir Qiireifl jb /sn^^ih 

Quaihests £iiieiruj <5aiaj(^^a5l 
eoseuem QeirerR QajssnesisB 

QiiLjeoQQi^ etiirihu sn^eu Qmjd 

(StaiLijSS 60^0 

eSt^eSjb Q<f5^^iLiT QoieseiSl wesrQ^ 
tuireaar sir fowiiB 

eui^irujiT eoiLoQajir aiiHQ^. 

Nar. 390. 11. 1-8. 


64 


LDt—sseia i^sird u’bsBsr pQ pir&r 

euirirdp ^irQeouSIp^d Qsiris^Qs/bl ^pisSjb 
iS'bsesruj 

eSj^Sijdseirui QuireSoj aiipsiil^ pssiQerr 


jsiq^l^Q^ Q ai Q£ l^Q € ir is QsiTQ^isp sirdsti. 


Nar. 170. 11, 1—5. 
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the laaf-garland waving over her forelap and walked 
along the streets. The whole town laughed with as 
much noise as rose when Kari who killed Ori, the 
famous warrior, entered the street and his enemies 
shouted ; when the noise of laughter was heard the 
women, who wore bright bangles and whose complexion 
was like, in colour, to the tender mango leaves, 
guarded their husbands.”®-^ 


Resorting to hetairae caused domestic broils. The 
quarrel between a husband and his wife, called udal, is 
a well-known subject of poems belonging to the class 
called marudam. The following ode is devoted to this 
incident. The injured wife says, “Frightened by the 
noise of the drum beaten by the agricultural labourers 
who reap the white paddy-stalk, the birds in the fields 
rise and fly away ; hence the marudam tree, which grows 
in the fields and has bent boughs, sheds its fiower- 
clusters, in the village of Iruppai, which belongs to 
"Viran, who gives gifts of chariots. Even if ray beauty, 
which resembles that of this place l)e similarly des- 
troyed, I will not let you approach me ; if I let you do 

Qpifieijis ,^®S(S5r 

Q ^ QeomjS ujiraSjh 

^UJ^Ssfl^ ^SOU)^ QjD(^<2S 

GaB'’isu (o in IT ai’bssr ^ ^ jb u uipsiSp 

Qeotrifls Q arrest p Q ai rr (^Q u ( t^ ib Q^^sSp 
airiB i-iss (cisiruiT LjeDibQurr /b 
aiiQeo^ ^63r0^ ^Qit np pQsiresai 

saeuea Qfj8n uitlLi^ lurriLQ piri^ 

ldttQ LT iSsfi LDssfflir 
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Nar. 320, 
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so, my enclosed hands will embrace you. The Sandal 
paste daubed on the strong round breasts (of your 
harlot) sticks to you. Your garland is faded. Hence to 
touch you is like touching a pot discarded for pollution. 
Do not come (near me). May the woman who stands in 
the street live long.’ Sometimes the wife condoned 
the husband’s fault. “ Gome, bard, my wife who is 
wearing beautiful jewels gave to my house a son and 
heir ; she was then anointed with ghi, with many 
mustard seeds sparkling in it. I aiiproached her timid- 
ly and said to her, you lie on the mat, brighten- 
ing the house (with your presence). You have become 
the mother of a son ; your name has changed (from 
maid) to matron and you have beautiful linos on your 
forelap. I then pressed her blessed belly with lily 
flowers ; she looked at mo, smiled so as to display her 
jasmine-like teeth and covei'ed with her hands her eyes 
painted with collyrium, and I laughed with joy ; now she 
is angry with me.”^^^ But at other times her fury could 

Q aj earn '2 eear eO'f' ssfr seem sssii seiin Qojif^u 

Uifissru udoLji^ erfliflajs 

ajiTia^S'2QST 0,^0® 

Q^/TOjeear eSjiTj>l sifiq^usau (ueersgrQ&jear 

Q(n^&iseS^ Q ^ IS Q^ir'hsas sirir 

eSQu-in ^ (^uSI p 
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Nar. 360. 
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not be abated ; and if the Imsband sent his bard-friend 
to bring about a reconciliation, it was of no use. 
The wife said ‘‘ Bard, ray clothes are stinking of ghi 
and the smoke of fried s^jices ; and stained with the 
eye-paint of niy son and witli dirt. My shoulders have 
evil smell, because I carry my baby dripping with sweet 
milk from my breasts which are full of beauty-spots. 

Hence I am unfit to meet my husband who is riding 
about in a car in the streets where well-bedecked harlots 
reside. Hence take away your lox*d of many cool fords. 
You are skilful in playing upon the yal, the sweet-toned 
strings of which are like gold, but do not sing to me. 
The horses of tlie chariot wJiich have stootl for a long 
time, (are restive and) resent your standing here singing 
to me. Do not speak to me vain words which do not 
please me”. This contxxmary of the wife is explained 
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by the fact that there was no limit to the follies of men 
caught in the toils of those women of easy virtue. 
Thus rei?orts the foster-sister to tlio neglected wife. 
'‘Lady with the sweet- smelling forehead, I foolishly 
thought that I could catch liim when he was wearing 
earrings, garlands, and short golden bangles and, in the 
festival, dancing the Tunahgai along with girls ; ho 
came upon me by a long circuitous road at tho end of 
the long, straight street and I said, ‘ will no one take 
notice of your conduct*. Ha pretended to he a stranger 
to me and said that my pale colour made me look 
fair. I replied, ‘ get away, you shameless man ’ and have 
returned to you. His haughtiness was such as to charm 
even enemies.’ Tho Tunaugai was a dance iii which 
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men and women took part ; while they danced, they 
bent their arms and with them kept beating their sides. 
It was a dance common to human beings, as well as 
to demons. “ The terrible-gaited demoness gouged th© 
eyes witli her fingers so that her shari? nails were 
covered with gore, and lifted the black head with her 
bangled hands, sang about the field of victory where tho 
foes were conquered in an open fight, shrugged her 
shoulders and the carrion-eating demoness danced the 
Tun^ ngai ’ ® 

49 ^ 


The bard (panan), the darjoieg men and women 
(kuttar, kufcfciyar), and the harlot (virali) generally 
formed a group and helped each other in the exercise of 
their professions And they were all patronized largely 
bj^ kings and chiefs. A group of them once met a 
chieftain noted for being a great archer. The bard being 
tho head of the group turned to his followers and said 
“ Virali, while I sing, beat the drums; tune the yal 
Play on the hautboy which has a trunk like the pro- 
boscis of an elephant ; sound the cymbals ; beat the 
small drum (aguli), tap gently the padalai (another kind 
of drum) on one side. Give me the rod of cassia. It 
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is needless to add that the chief plied them amply with 
meat and drink and gave t'nem gold ; in the words of 
the bard, He gave them the boiled fat desh of the 
deer he killed with his arrow, liquor which looked like 

melted cows’ ghi, and good gold and heaps of gems born 
in his mountain. 

Seaports : 

VV ith the great development of trade with Rome in 
the very beginning of the Christian era, seaport towns 
rose to great importance, and so were mentioned in 
poems. The northern-most port of the East coast to bo 
so mentioned is Mavilmgai, probably identical with what 
later was called Mallai and still later, Mahabalipuram. 
"It possesses water-ways which sound always; the 
girls with bright bangles, crowded together for playing 
^rai, stired the dark mud which the hog had turned up and 
gob from there the turtle-eggs smelling of flesh and the 
-tuber of the lily smelling of honey. 

QssT6\)eO(fl Q 

Q uu fT (1^ s (essr ssiu'Siuosr 

/jo^?60 /j5 « C? « ,t ^ asiSiffl;.? ^0LSt,-sr. 

Pur. 152. 11. 13-16. 

* QsniLi—^^p 
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,sS ear /Lo 3su u l 3 pd p pirsS «5t gar O u /r 
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Ib. 11. 25-29. 
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Pur, 176. 11. 1-6. 
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This place is also described as one “ whose shores 
are struck by beams of sweet-fiowered nagam (calophyl 
lum longifolium), agallochum (agil). and sandal wood, 
which form floats for the shoulders of girls bathing in 
the flood. The old, groat Ilangai cannot be destroyed 
by any ’ 

At the mouth of the Kaviri stood Pugar or Kavirip 
pumbatt’nam, famous from ancient days. It is therefore 
mentioned in various poems. Pugar had such a good 
harbour that “ big ships could enter it witliout changing 
the mast and sails or (being, eased by) its heavy load 
being taken off ; and labourers could throw (the goods 
coming from the sea) in the middle of the street 
“Pugar belongs to prosperous kings who derive revenue 
from (goods landed on) the expansive seashore where 
is spread w^hite sand lieaped up by the sand*shoals 
caused by the sand brought by the great Kaviri which 
has broad fords, where flowers open out and in which 
water flows fast. In this town surrounded by tanks ^ 

brides, after beautifying the yard under the banyan tree 
where resides the three-eyed Lord of the old books of 
the four vedas whose blessed sounds spread througliout 
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the world, make images with their hands and drop 
them in the ford. The mansions of this town, which 
has battlements reaching the sky and a gateway with 
a top like the (imaginary beast'i Magaram, are as tall 
as the sky.” “ The town on the broad (banks of) 
the renowned Kaviri in the midst of long- salt marches 
where flowers grow.”’^ 

l-*ura,ivara (or hurandaii was another Bast coast 
port, described in two odes. 


“ During the niglit when the big waves are roaring 
and the clouds are motionless, the lamp set at 
Purandai, by the fishermen who hunt for fat fish, to 
remove the darkness of the black sea, shines like 
the briglit light placed on the moving face-plate of 
the elephant which wav^es its trunk in the camp of the 
king who wears jewels on his arms. Puyandai has on 

Quffilvnp piiS^Q'^fTioiar .^^eiarLsi 
Qtxjds Q su (oiscr i£ isscr ^ 

UJflemiT <^<Dfrf7hQa (W QiSV.'F^fT 
(Ffrpi' i^eOfE/Q<^(L^ 

^-Bfr(5hTLDQDp QpdSLi 

(55)60 Qpppdj 
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Agam. 2C5, H. 11-12. 
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its beach groves of the Alexandrian laurel on which 
flowers grow in clusters ; its chief is Periyan, the great 
patron of singers to 'whose chariot horses are yoked*” 
The harbour of Pur indai, in the midst of groves of the 
screw pine, is very noisy./^^ “ Pcraiyaru, which is 
smelling of toddy, whose chief is Periyau who is sitting 

on his beautiful chariot, after having drunk sweat- 
smelling toddy. 


Korkai was the chief seaport of the Pandyas, “ In 
the broad expanse of the sea near this harbour of Korkai 
grow pearls of excellent water.” The valiantly fighting 
Pandiyar guard with justice the fair, large port of Kcrkai 
which produces pearls.”^ ^ “Kcykai belongs to tha 
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Nar. 131, II. 7-B 
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Pandyiar who possesses a beautiful chariot to which are 
yoked beautifully trotting horses whose hoof-marks 
cannot be traced on (the ground covered with) the cool- 
rayed pearls which the surging waves yield.”®® “The 
brilliant pearls from the harbour of the famous Korkai 
which belongs to the valiant fighter, the Pandiyan,’’®* 
“ They barter for the sweet-smellig toddy, filtered in the 
web of the palmyra leaf, the pearl-oysters brought by the 
men who fish in the broad sea.”®^ “ The fishermen 

who from white boats dive into the black sea, avoid 
the attacks of the shark and bring up the right-whorled 
chank, blow on the sounding shell and thus a great noise 

rises in Kcrkai.”®^ 

The chief Sera port was Musiri, “ The flourishing 
town of Mus ri, where the large, beautiful ships of the 

^ITIEJS^IT Qp^^lh 

s eu ir ^ SO i—LS LjffsSs srrs\)sii(S^ ^^^(3 

•’BjbQpir Qsirpms (tp^sv^p. 

Agam. 130. II. 9-11, 
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Agam. 201. 11. 3-5. 
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Yavanas which bring gold and take pepper, come 
disturbing the white foam of the little, fair Periyaru of 
the Seralar.’''^'" ‘‘They sell fish and bring on boats- 
heaps of paddy which fill the house. The pepper 
heaped iii the house is put into bags which are thrown 
in confusion on the noisy beach. The gold brought in 
the ships are brought ashore in the boats which ply in 
the backwater. The products of the sea and the 
mountain are mixed together and are given away to 
guests. In Muiiuri which belongs to the Kuttuvan who 
wears a gold garland and where the roar of the sea is 
heard, toddy flows like water. 


<9r ^ luifi dJ ih Q t-l ifl UJIT ^ gi’ Q iHJ SSBf SB) 0 SBSOlEJS 

lusDsariT s)9'2esrLDiT essr ss eo li 

O (j fT sar Q 'B ■sfS^Q'jjn(^ Quuu0ijj 

sverrtEi 

Agam. 149, 11. 7-11. 
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QpipsSfir Qp3rj3. 

Put. 343, 11. 1-10. 

It may be noted that the place is called here 
Musuri. Certain lines in the ode are rather obscure. 
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The people living on the sea-coast were used to shixE 
wrecks, from which the striking simile in the next ode 
is derived. “ As when the wind grows strong and the 
storm beats, the ship is upset and the tei'rified crew fall 
down and manj’ men seif^e one plank, so my friend, in 
the street where the small, beautiful yal is humming 
like the fair bea, the bejewelled harlots, who once had 
possession of your heart and are shedding hot’ tears 
because you have deserted them, catch hold of you and 
are pulling you in different directions. I have seen with 
my eyes this your distress , but how can I help you?”^** 

In the many poems quoted in this chapter may be 
specially noted the fundamental cliaracteristics of 
Indian art — literary or plastic. The aim of Indian 
art is primarily decorative and not imitative. The 
artist does not desire to reproduce natural objects, 
more or less idealized, but to decorate the thing 
he 'has in hand; there is no limit to the amount of 
this decoration. Every inch of the material worked on 
is beautified with a bit of decoration such as it is 
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susceptible of. Hence in poetry every noun is furnished 
with an adjective, and if the. adjective happens to be a 
phrase, the noun within that phrase is provided with an 
epithet, till the whole poem looks like the entrance- 
tower (gopuram) of our temples, studded with decora- 
tions, which to a mind trained in the principles of 
Greek art is maddening, and which renders translation 
into English very difficult. The South Indian artist’s 
mind is apparently influenced by the profusion of the 
growth of leaves and flowers in the tropical forests, the 
contemplation of which has inspired Indian art through 
the ages. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FOEEIGN TRADE IN THE FIE3T HALF 

MILLENNIUM A. D. 


The time of Augustus: 

In the time of the Emperor Augustus there was a 
great development of India’s trade with Eoma, The 
increase of Eoman influence at Palmyra and the consolida- 
tion of Eoman power in Alexandria, the principal 
emporium of trade between the East and the West, 
were the causes of the sudden expansion of this trade. 
The internal dissensions that eventually led to the 
disruption of the Imperial power had not then begun : 
hence arose an unrestrained indulgence in Eastern 
luxuries on the part of the leaders of fashion among the 
Eoman men and women. 

Trade in living animals ; 

Of the articles that were imported into the Eoman 
Empire from India, there is ample imformation in the 
Greek and Latin books of the period. The trade in 
mammals and birds was indirect and conducted through 
the land-route. Fashionable ladies had as pets 
“ Hanuman, Madras, Malabar and Nilgiri langurs of 


India On a silver dish found at Lampsacos India is 

represented as a woman surrounded by a parrot. 


a 


guinea-fowl, a tiger, a leopard, and hanuman monkeys ; 
though the guinea-fowl was certainly African, the others 
were Indian.”' “ The four specimens of (Indian) tigers 


' Warmington op. cit. p. 147. 
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exhibited by Olaiidiiis created perhaps a great impras. 
sion, for on a mosaic found near the arch of Gallienus 
are represented four tigers eating their prey. A passage 
in Patronius appears to indicate that a tiger was carried 
about in a gilded dage, probably in Nei’o’s reign and 
gorged with the blood of human victims . . . Several 

oiore were exhibited by Domitian.”’-* The other South 
Indian mammals which were imported into the Ronjan 
Empire were the buffalo.- and the elephant. The white 
elephant was a special attraction at Romo in the timo of 
Augustus, who had large numbers of elephants killed. 
Under the Empire elephants were used for drawing the 
ceremonial cars of the Emperors. ‘ 

Several species of jiarrots formed favourite cage, 
birds of Roman ladies and were frequently engraved upon 
classical gem-stones. “ In the time of Augustus (they) 
were kept in wicker cages, but by the time of Martial 
and Statins in cages of ivory or tortoise shell adorned 
with ivory and provided with silver wires — a iiretty 
picture of Roman luxury ministered to by i the far East 

Supplies increased during the second century, for 
Pausanias speaks of parrots and other terata (monsters^ 
marvels) brought from India, and Arrian declines to 
describe the birds, while Elgabalus obtained such large 
supplies that he could create table luxuries out of tlie 
heads of parrots, and feed his lions and other animals 
upon them.”* Other birds that went from India were 
pheasants, (the “ Phoenix ” that was exhibited by Claudius 
in 47 A D. being probably a golden pheasant) the 

^ Ib. p. 148. 

* Ib. p. 162. 

Ib. p. 154. 
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peacock, and dwarf fowls. Snakes were also obtained 
from India by Hadrian and others.'* 

Trade in animal products: 

Animal products were taken by the sea-route. Hides 
and furs were the chief of them “ Pliny’s reference to 
‘Chinese ’ iron, tissues and skins is now taken to refer 
in reality to products obtained net from the Chinese but 
from ‘ Ohera ’ kingdom in South India, so frequently 
visited by Greek merchants from the reign of Claudius 
onwards, ‘ Sores ’ named as the source of these goods 
being used for Sera ’ as much as for China. The next 
animal product sent from India was butyron, i.e., ghi,’ 
prei^ared from the milk of the buft'alo. No doubt it 
was sent in leather skins. “ Fryer, in 1672-Hl, speaks 

of tanks of ghi in the Deccan, iOO years old, of great 
value medicinally and of high price. 

Ivory was one of the most important animal 
products sent from India to Kome. Indian ivory is 
“ mentioned frequently as soon as the Roman Empure 
begins. That the Roman commerce in ivory was enor- 
mous is shown by the large number of uses to which it 
was put— the references in ancient writers being very 
common and the surviving articles in ivory endless. In 
literature alone we find it used for statues, chairs, beds, 
sceptres, hilts, scabbards, chariots, carriages, tablets, 
book-covers, table-legs, doors, flutes, lyres, combs, 
brooches, pins, scrapers, boxes, bird-cages, floors, and so 
on, and extant examples in their multitudes would add 

^ lb. pp. 155-1 57. 

Ib. pp. 157-8. 

' Periplus. 41. 

Schoff’s Periplus, p. 177. 
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to an already remarkable list.”^ South Indian supplies 
of it were sent from Muairis, and Nelcynda*® References 
to the Indian tortoise shell are frequent from the 
beginning of the Empire ; it was used as a veneer for 
rich furniture. This was partly derived from the turtles 
of the Indian coasts and also from the sea round the 
Malay peninsula. * ^ 


The costliest animal product that was imported 
from India by the Roman Empire was the pearl from 
the gulf of Mannar. Madura and Uraiyur had the chief 
pearl-marts whence the Roman merchants got it. Pearls 
became so fashionable with ladies that “ beginning with 
the Jewish i:)hilosoph 0 r Pinion of Alexandria and St. 
Paul, we find moralists lamenting the wearing of pearls, 
by women and girls. 

Drain of Roman gold : 

In 2‘2 A. D. the Emperor Tiberius (11-37 A. D.) 
deemed it necessary in the public interest to write tc 
the Roman Senate, “ If a reform is in truth intended, 
where must it begin ? How are we to deal with the 
peculiar articles of female vanity, and in particular with 
that rage for jewels and precious trinkets which drain 
the empire of its wealth (Tiberius meant gold) and sends 
in exchange for baubles the money of the Common- 
wealth to foreign nations ?” * In the time of the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54 A. D.) Arabian domination in 
the Red Sea was well brought under control. By the 
close of his reign was developed a great direct sea-trade 


Warmington. op. cit. p. 163. 
Periplus, 56. 

** Warmington, op. cit. pp. 166-167, 
Tacitus. Annals, iii. 58. 
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in gems and pearls. This trade grew to enormous pro- 
portions in the tine o[ Claudius and Nero (54-68 A. D.) 
so that Pliny complained in 70 A. D. that India drained 
gold to the value of nearly a million pounds a year, 
“giving back her own wares, which are sold among us 
at fully a hundred times their first cost.”*^ Pliny had 
good cause to complain of this drain of gold, for the 
chief imports of the Tamil country were gold and silver 
Eoman coins (South India did not seem to have deve- 
loped the art of coinage by that time) and wine. Eoman 
coins wore buried in the earth in different places along 
the breadth of Tamil India from the Malabar to the 

East Coast. 

Trade in plant products : 

Of the plant-products exported from South India to 
Eome the chief ware aromatics and spice. Early in the 
imperial era pepper became a staple article of Eome’s 
sea-trade with India. Pepper went chiefly from 
Malabar and Travancore. It was so eagerly sought 
for by the Homans that in this ago the name 
‘ Yavanapriya,’ ‘ dear to the Eomana,’ (by now the name 
‘ Yavana ’ was extended to the Homans both in Sanskrit 
and Tamil), was given to pepper. White pepper was 
specially prized because it was less pungent but more 
tasty than black. It is said that pepper formed more 
than half the cargo of many a west-bound ship ; for 
it was more important than salt or sugar in the 
cookery-books of the day.^ ^ Ginger was also imported 
from India, but more as medicine than for culinary 

purposes. 

* ^ Pliny. Nat Hist. vi. ‘26. 

** Warmington. op. cit. p. 16?. 
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Cardamom was used both in medicines and in 
perfumes ; so too cinnamon. It is curious that cinnamon- 
leaf, called malabathrum, was known to be Indian, but the 
Bomans thought that ‘ cassia,’ its root, and the 
wood were grown in Africa ; so cleverly did the 
Arabian traders conceal its origin from the Bomans. 
The oil of the spikenard was another highly prized 
article. Under the name ‘ nard ’ was included various 
articles, including the oil of ginger-grass and lemon-grass- 
Nutmegs and cloves were begun to be imported in the 
period of Rome’s decline. Gingelly-oil, and sugar, i.e. 
jaggery, called by Strabo ‘ honey obtained from trees iu 
India without the aid of bees,”' -’^ were minor articles 
of trade. 

Cotton cloth was a very large item in the exports 
from South India. The “ Argaritic ” muslin, sent from 
Uraiyur (now Trichinopoly), called Argaru by the 
Periplus,^ was the chief of them. Cotton was also 
exported from South India. “ The edict of Diocletian 
shows that stuffed mattresses and pillows were made 
from Indian cotton . . Palestine also received 

much Indian cloth.” ‘ 

Of the woods imported by the Romans from 
India, some were ornamental and timber woods and 
others, fragrant ones used as unguents and medicines. 
Of the former the chief were ebony, rosewood and 
teak wood.'® Of the latter the chief were sandal -wood, 
red Sanders, agil, and makeir (suppo-ed to be ‘ Tellichery 

Warmington. op. cit. p. ‘209. 

• “ Ib. 59. 

' ’ Warmington. op. cit. p. 21‘2. 

Periplus, 36. 
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bark.’ ‘ ^ The Feriplus testifies to the export of coco- 
nut oil and Pliny, of the banana, rice, millets, and 
various medicinal plant-products, like nutmegs, and 
tamarind ; the betel-leaf and nut, are also mentioned 
by various writers. 

Trade in mineral products : 

Of the products of the mineral world, the diamond 
{‘adamas ’) was the costliest article sent to Eome from 
Muziris and Nelcynda. “ The ancient Indians seem to 
have checked the exportation of large diamonds, but 
etill the Romans obtained large and famous specimens, 
perhaps used as amulets after the Indian example."® 
Agate, carnelian, sard, onyx, and bloodstone, besides, 
were largely exported from India. Cups hollowed out of 
precious stones were much prized. From Pliny®* we 

learn that Nero paid one million sesterces for one eup 

of emerald (which the Roman writer calls Indian agate). 

Rock-crystal glasses stained so as to look like precious 

stones were also obtained from India by the Greeks and 

Romans.® ® The ruby and the sapphires wore also sent 
from South India ; so also beryl.®’'* 

" The Rom-m trade in Indian iron and steel was an 
important one . . . (The) excellent Parthian metal was 
perhaps really Indian. Eventually they (the Greeks) 
learnt the secret of production, for Saumaise points out 
a special Greek treatise on the tempering of Indian 
■steel . , . The bulk of Roman importation consisted 

Warmington, op. cit. pp. 210-216. 

Ib. p. 236. 

^ Nat. Hist. vi. 26. 

Warmington, op. cit. p. 246. 

Perinlus 06 
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not of large quantities of ore, but objects made of iron 
and steel. The Romans worked it into fancy cutlery, 
as Clemens sliows, and perhaps into armour at Damascus- 
(whither Indian metal was sent).”^^ 

Imports from Borne ; 

In exchange for these articles the Romans sent 
chiefly coins, but also coral and wine, and lead and 
tin.®-'' But the adverse balance, adverse to Rome, was 
so great that the Indian trade seriously affected the 
coinage of Rome. The influence of this trade on the 
fortunes of tViis im[jerial city has Ijeen thus des- 
cribed by Schoff, the editor of the Beriplus. “ This 
extravagant importation of luxuries from the East 
without adequate production of commodities to offer 
in exchange, was the main causa of the sucessive 
depreciation and degradation of the Roman currency 
leading finally to its total repudiation. The mone- 
tary standard of Rome was established by accumu- 
lations of precious metal resulting from its wars. The 
sack of the rich city of Tarentum in 272 B. C. enabled 
Rome to change her coinage from copper to silver. 
After the destruction of Carthage and Corinth in 146 
B.C , gold coinge came into general use and through 
the wars of Casar gold bec-ame so plentiful that in 47 
B. C. its ratio to silver was as 1 to r .9, lower than ever 
before or since. Under Augustus the ratio was about 1 
to 9.3, the aureus being worth 25 silver denarii. Under- 
Claudius the sea-route to India was opened, after which 
came the reign of Nero, marked by every form of waste- 
fulness and extravagance, during which the silver 

3 4 Warmington, op. cit. pp. 2o7-8. 

3 5 Periplus. 56. 
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denarius foil from 1-84 to 1-96 pound of silver, an alloy 
of 20 par cent copper being added to it. Under Trajan 
the alloy reached 30 per cent, and under Septimus 
Severus 50 per cent. Finally, under Elagabalus, 21 & 
A. D. the denarius had become wholly copper and was 
repudiated. Even the golden aureus was tampered 
with. Exported in largo quantities to become the 
basis of exchange in India, the supply at home was 
exhausted. Under Augusi us the aureus weighed 1-40 of 
a- pound of gold, and under Diocletian it weighed but 
1-GO. Under Constantine it fell to 1-72 when the 
coin was taken only by weight (Sabatier. Monnaies 
Byzantines, i. 5L-2 ; Brooks Adams. Law of Civilization 
and Decay, 25-8). It was this steady loss of capital, to 
rexdace which no new wealth was produced that led 
finally to the abandonment of Eoma and to the trans- 
fer of the capital at the end of the 3rd century to 
Nicomedia, and soon afterwards to Byzantium.”®** 

The Periplus on South Indian ports : 

The author of the Periplus of the Bythrean Sea 
{Guide-book to the Indian Ocean) who wrote about 
GO A.D. describes, besides North Indian ports, those of 
the Tamil Country. He mentions, among others, Tondi, 
Musiri and Comari (Cape Comorin, Kumari in Tamil), 
where ” came those men who wish to consecrate them- 
selves for the rest of their lives, and bathe and dwell 
in celebacy, ; and women also did the same, for it is told 
that a Goddess once dwelt here and bathed.”-^ It has 
already been pointed out that from the rise of the 
different Agama cults and of various ascetic orders. 

Schoff’s Periplus, pp. 219-220, 

Periplus, 58. 
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Bhiksus and Bhiksunis sought refuge from the turmoil' 
of the world and performed tapas in the remote corners' 
of the forests of Southern India. We now learn from 
the Periplus that, as now, even in the I century A.D. 
Sadhus and Sanyasls travelled to Cape Comorin to batiie 
in the sea, and that, at this earlv date, had arisen the 

* I ^ 1 

legend of some (probably mortal) maiden waiting for 
Siva to marry her at Cape Comorin, where her effigy 
still stand patiently. Perhaps this legend existed from the 
days of the Mahabharata, But yet the Siva-worshippers 
of the Nortli do not seem to have actively attempted to 
spread tlie Aryan cult of Siva in the Tamil country, for 
the bulk of the Tamil people continued to live in the 

I century unattractad by tlie desperate anxiety of 

,, ,, ^ 

the Aryas to seek by devotion to Siva, merns of escape 
from the ills that flesh is lieir to. 

After Comnri the Ferit>Ius describes Colchi (Korkai) 
“where the pearl-fisheries are; they are worked by 
condemned ci'iminals, and it belongs to the Pandian 
Kingdom.”^ ^ Beyond Korkai was the “ Coast Country,' 

r 

by which the Periplus means the coast of the Sola 
nadu. It has a region inland called Argaru (Uraiyiir) 
probai)ly from the Sanskrit form Uragapura, wliere “ and 
nowhere else, are brought the pearls gathered on th(i 
coast thereabouts , and from there are exported mus- 
lins, those called Argaritic.’’® To the north of Uraiyiir 
lie the Salem and the Cuddap)pah districts, then, as 
now, famous for cotton manufacture. 

The author of the Periplus did not travel beyond 
Korkai and his account of the East Coast, being based 

Periplus, 59. 

Periplus, 59. 
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on hearsay, and that, not so searching as Ptolemy’s, is 
very unsatisfactory. The Sola ports he mentions are 
Camara, Poduka and Sopatma. The chief Sola ports of 
the time were Kodikkarai, Negapatam and the mouth of 
the Kaviri. The Peri plus says that from the ports on 
tlie south part of the East Coast, large vessels, called 
Colandia, sailed to the Ganges and to Chryse (probably 
Burma, then called Suvannabhf.mi h ‘‘There are imported 
into these places everything made in Damirike, and the 
greatest part of what is brought at any time from Egypt 
comes here, together with most kinds of all the things 
that are brought from Damirike and of those that are 
carried through Paralia (Travanoore coast).” 

A Roman colony in Madura 

In this age there was a Roman colony at Madura, 
for besides the gold and silver Roman coins found in 
sevwal places of South India “ innumei’able copper coins 
have been found in Madura in the waste jilaces about the 
town and the sandy bed of the river in the dry months- 
The presence in many different places in the same town 
of Roman copper coins found lying in the ground and in 
the sandy bed of the river, seems to imply that these 
coins were in daily circulation and were dropped 
carelessly or otherwise lost by the inhabitants of the 
place.” ’ ‘ 

These copper coins must have been brought to the 
place by Roman merchants for their own use. They 
could certainly not have been imported for use as 
currency in the Indian bazaars (as gold and silver coins 
were) for their bulk would have made the provision of 

Periplus, 60. 

’ * -J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 610. 
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shipping accomniodEitioii impossible. It is equally absurd 
to hold that they could have been imported for the purpose 
of melting for making pots and other' useful articles, for in 
those days India got all the copper she wanted from her 
own mines. The Peutingerian Tables which are a kind 
of maps copied from the fresco paintings in Rome, at a 
date somewhat earlier than Ptolemy, place near Muziris 
(Muslri) on the west coast, a temple of Augustus. 
Ptolemy who composed his geography about 150 A.D. 
tells us that he obtained part of his knowledge from 
people who had resided in India for a long time. These 
facts prove that colonies of Roman merchants lived in 
several commercial centres of the Tamil Country. 


Romans in South India ; 

There is, besides, plenty of evidence in the Tamil 
literature of the xjeriod^ to prove that Roman merchants, 
Roman soldiers and Roman artificers, lived in various 
parts of the Tamil country. The Roman merchants brought 
wine and gold coins into South India, and the name 
'yavana* which originally meant ‘ Greek * was by this time 
extended to the Romans too. the Greeks having sunk to 
insignificaDce in matter of international relations, A 
poem refers to the cool, sweet-smelling wine, brought 
by the yavanaSj in beautiful vessels (vases, presumably) 
and drunk daily from gold cups he'd by damsels who 
wore bright bracelets.”^" Another poem refers to the 
import of gold coins. It says that “ the beautifully 
built ships of the yavanas came, agitating the whita 






Quir^Q^iLi 

QinfTem'^L^n-u^ ld®uu. 


Pur, 56, 11. 18-20. 
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foams of the Periyaru, with gold and returned with 
pepper, and Musiri resounded with the noise. 


»» 3 


Roman soldiers settled in the Tamil country and 
were employed as bodyguards of Tamil Rajas. They are 


described in the following terms : 


a 


The valiant eyed 


yavanas whose bodies were strong and looked terrible 
and who wore besides a coat (,lit. body-bag) a long piece 
of cloth (toga) hanging low and with many folds in 
which was concealed the whip with which horses were 
whipped.”®'^ ITence they acted also as the gate-keepers 


of palaces. “The yavanas with 


lurderous swords. 


excellent guardians of the gates of the fort-walls. ® ’ 

Roman military engines in South India : 

Besides merchants and soldiers, many Roman 
engineers and artihoers settled in the Tamil land. The 
Roman engineers made for the use of Tamil Rajas batter- 
ing rams with which to destroy the walls of forts as well 


3 3 


(cUffltUfT (3 ai; 
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S LUfTU^U 


Agam. Ii9. 11. 9-12. 


Puram 313 refers bo the same fact but does not 
mention the Romans. 

QlUlLuioiDU O SU 0 SU fF Q^iTpp^^ 

^ eSI Lj Gisir iT ujfTd6G)<s sv^s&iar ^jjsii'swrr. 


Mullaippattu. II. 59 — 61. 
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US numarous engines of defence which ware in 

front of the fort-gate?. Tolkappiyam defines UliSai, 
one of the stages of war, as comprising the siege and 
the defence of a fort.®*’’ Naccinarkkiniyar, the com- 
mentator, explains that forts possessed engines made by 
Yavanas. In this explanation, the commentator records 
an old tradition which says that the Eomans manu- 
factured engines of war for the ancient Tamil Raps. 
That the walls of forts were provided with engines is 
indicated by the phrase the small entrance of the fort- 
gate provided so thickly with engines that even the 
moon could not pierce through.”' ' In the Silappadigai’am 
is given a list of engines kept at the gates of the royal 
palace at Madura, They were ” mechanical bows which 
shot arrows, engines like the black-fingered monkeys 
for biting foes, mechanical slings which vomited 
stones, engines that scattered boiling oil, pots with 
boiling copper, fires boiling steel and throwing them in 
all directions, baskets which discharged stones, mecha- 
nical angling-rods, chains, mechanical fowls for pecking 
at the brain of assailants, iron forks, stakes, bundles of 
arrows, machines for shooting small arrows, pig-machines 
bamboo-machines, beams so arranged as to fall on those 
that forced open the gate, strong beams, missiles, spears, 
ete.”*« 

^5 « QPQ^QP^ edjrgSBT Qp^J^tHEJ (DSlTU.ejg 

uijTiS p (5P(5 

Tol. For. ii, 10. 

Qwi^jxu uOtySEOi^. 

Pur. 177. 1. 5. 

(au^eireS^p Q u ir /SI iLj ti 

iS(7^sS.!r ^ssQpfki sen^uth 

uifls^p: GsuitQ^cl/iS urrsQ 
^ rriLQurr^ OT2/'?<s«ajE‘ <si^e&(S tL/^y 
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Another poem, the Sivafeasindamani, though belong- 
ing to the next half-millennium, may be usefully quoted 


in this connection. 


The hundred-killer and machines 


for throwing down and beating people, visible demons, 
mechanical elephants and snakes that swallowed (men) 
and eagles looking like Yama, chains, lances, and 
(mechanical) tigers, mechanical bows that shot their 
own arrows, mechanical cruel horses, (that of themselves 
charged the enemy), swords that went on killing the 
foe, engines that threw stones, human statues and 
figures of swans that spat red fiaraes, burning balls of 
iron made by black-smiths, big storks, owls, beams 
which crushed heads, machines that poured boiling 
copper, boiling steel, and boiling oil, that threw arrows, 
spears and stones, machines invented by the Yavanas 
made by the lielp of their intelligence ; pigs made of 
iron, angry looking snakes, carts that were propelled (by 
machinery), monkeys, battering-rams, and thin ropes 
that cut off (heads).”*'’ 


to it exr ujOul/® 


^ < 50 ) eu aj fa 


SULD 




5wa3Lue)P^ ^&^n(ipih (SsysQuiU 

QpQ^eS pp a^saoriijQpfs: 
(SiSfr^fEj tSpQjiii, 

SiU XV. 207—^216 


Q^asOsSQujrr® 

^dSl QujrSI (Surr/Btui 

QpirppQppf Quuja&^pi ^jhp^Quf^ih uiTihLjfS- 
^ppium' 6S(tff(^QpfTt^n‘ Qs/r&isTuaiT 

sSp(Sufr/jSs(^ Qf^ojuj 09®(5^GS)jr QpfTL^jruSI 
pQurrrSls<^ ufT<o^&jQuj^ lc/T^-ui® 
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Besides Eoman military engineers, Roman artizans 
settled in South India. The v7orkmanship of yavanat- 
taccar, Roman artizans, is frequently praised in early 
Tamil poems. E. g., ‘ the bowl of the lamp held in the 
hands. of the statue of beautiful workmanship made by 
the yavanas.’'^*^ The yavana artizans are mentioned 
in the Manimcgalai, along with the expert workers of 
Magada, Maratti, x^vanti and the Tamil land."^* 

The Peruugadai, a long epic composed in the second 
half-millennium A. D.. frequently mentions the yavanas. 
It mentions ‘yavana ornaments ‘the beautiful lamp 
on statues made by yavanas, amagara vinai, ornamen- 

Q s !r p L)^£sr Q L Q a rr ^ ■ari '2 u (p 's> \Q ir ^ Q s it 3= 'h 
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MaBunegalai. xix. Cl, 107—9 
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Peruhgadai, i. 32. 1. 76, 
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Ib. i. 17 1. 175. 
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ted with the beautiful handiwork of yavanas,** and a 
yavana chest/ '’ and the cart adorned by the aryas with 
the gold lotus made by the yavanas/*"’ The yavanas 
must have settled in large numbers, because the village 

(fieri) of the yavanas is referred 

Ptolemy’s Geography and South India: 

Ptolemy in his Treatise on geography (c. 150 A. D ) 
gives a much more detailed account of the Tamil 
country than the Periplus. He derived his knowledge 
of South India from persons who had resided in South 
India. The general impression left on our minds from 
his account is that South India was divided among the 
traditional three Kings and a number of tiibal chiefs, 
that the three kings were of more or less equal standing 

r 

and that the ago had not commenced when a Sola King 

like Karikal could claim the lordship of the whole of 

South India. On the contrary, according to Ptolemy, 

“ the cliolas were partly nomad.” Their name “ is 
hidden in his Sorietae, Soringoi, and Sorae, with a 

capital apparently at Arcot, and in his king Sornas (the 

4-1 iusu'^siTS mfioS^osr 

LDiremu Lj sssr rr if ^ (S rrir ld^jt abSsasr 

Ib, iii. 16, 11. 22—23. 

ujwtosrili G I- 6® ^ 

Ib. iii. 22. I. 213. 

uustjesrs <smssS'2ei!r ujirrfliuir t-j’Sesri 



Ib. i. 38, 11, 233—4, 239. 

7 gp u ^ stt/? iT l 1 ^ tu fii; OT C? ^ 

lb. iii 4, I 8. 

Such a cart is also referred to in iii. 5, 11. 48 — 9. 
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name is obviously the racial title) whose palace was at 


area. 
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Orthora (Urandai, another name of Uraiyhr). The 
Pantliyas, too. had in Ptolemy’s time but “ a limited 

This, by itself, would indicate that the 
period when one of the three dynasties acquired 
imperial power over the others had not commenced. 
Moreover while Ptolemy in dealing with North India 
speaks more often of Kingdoms like Indo-Scythia, 
Abiria, Arsa, etc., in the case of South India speaks 
but of tribes e.g., Aioi, Kareoi Pandionoi, Soretoi, 
Batoi, Aruvarnoi, Thoringoi. This shows that the power 
of the kings was not consolidated as in the age of 
Karikal or NedunjeUyan. The very first province 
of the Tamil country going down from the North, 
he calls Limyrice or Dymirike. This name has been 
wrongly taken to indicate the whole the Tamilagam 
but both the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy 
use it only as the name of the Sera territory. 
The country north of it was to them Ariako, 
belonging to the Aryas, in the restricted sense 
of Marathas which the word has in several passages of 
ancient Tamil literature. The name Dymirike, belonging 
to the Tamils, was apparently taken, by foreign 
merchants, to apply to the Tamil province immediately 

f 

South of Ariake, i.e., the Sera country. Most of the 
tribes Ptolemy mentions can be easily identified. The 
Aioi were the Ayar, Kareoi, the Karaiyar ; the Pandionoi 
the Pandiyar ; the Soretoi, notwithstanding the intruding 
t the Solas ; the Batoi, probably the Paradar, here of 
the South-eastern coast ; the Aruvarnoi, the Aruvalar, 
people of Aruvanadu, the East coast districts of S. 
Arcot, Chingleput, North Arcot and probably Nellore ; 


4 « 


Warmington, op. oit. pp, lli-o. 
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the Thoringoi, which Ptolemy uses as another name of 
the Soretoi, was a corruption of Solas or Soliyas. 
Ptolemy mentioas four dynasties of Kings as ruling over 
Dymirike, the Pandionoi, the Soretoi, and Aruvarnoi, 
viz., Kerabothros, (tlie Keralaputra of Asoka), Pandion. 
Soronagos and Basarnagos. The elements — nagos of the 
latter two, it is impossible to understand, unless it is 
taken to he a mistake for raja : and the last dynastic 
name Basarnagos is rjuite unlike any Tamil dynastic 
name Probably the Pallavas had begun to rule over 
the districts of the Aruvarnoi in Ptolemy’s time; if so, 
Basarnagos may be a corruption of Pallavaraja. The 
capitals of these dynasties are correctly enough given by 
Ptolemy ; they wore the inland towns of Karoura 
(Karur), Modoura (Madura), Orthoura (Uraiyur or 
Urandai, Uragapura in Sanskrit), and Malanga, 
{Mavilahgai, probably near Kahcipura, or Kancipura 
itself). Ptolemy gives also the names of numerous places 
both on the sea coast and in the interior ; a few of these 
can be identified, e g., Tyndis (Tondi), Mouziris (Mus’ri) 
andPounata (VPunnata, the place where beryls, vaidurya, 
were found), besides Karoura (^Karur) in Dymirike (the 
Sera country) ; Kotiara (Kottar) and Komaria (Comorin) 
in the country of the Aioi : Kolkhoi (Kcrkai) in that of 
the Kareoi, Kory (used both for Dhanuskoti and 
Ramesvaram), Beringkarai (Perungarai), besides Madura 
in the Pandiya country ; Nikama (either Negapatam or 
Niyamam), Kalligikon (Point Kalimir) in the country of 
the Batoi : Khaberis (Kavirippattinam), Magour (Mohur), 
besides Orthoura in that of the Toringoi or Soretoi ; 
Malanga, (Mavilaugai, the port of Kancipura, called 
Mallai, now called Mahabalipura, and perhaps also the 
town of Kanci also), in that of the Arvarnoi. 
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Ptolemy names also a number of rivers in the 
Tamil country. The very first river, the chief one than 
as now of the Sera country (called by him Dymirike), 
is Pseudostomos (i e., False mouth). This name 
refers to the fact that Periyaru does not enter 
the sea direct but loses itself in the backwater 
near Orangamore. The next one, that at the South of 
Dymirike, was the Baris. This is certainly the Paruvur 
river. The next one, not far from Kolkhoi, was Solen. 
This name seems to be a corruption of Porunai, the Tamil 
name of the Tamraparni, the river near Korkai. The 
next river Ptolemy mentions is the Khaberos, which is 
the Kaviri. It is to be noted that Ptolemy gives this 
name a long 0 , in accordance with the Sanskrit form of 
the name, i.e., Kaveri and not the Tamil form, which is 
Kaviri. Probably Ptolemy got his information from 
Brahmana residents of Alexandria, (for according 

to Dion Ohrysostum there was a colony of 

Brahmanas in that place in 100 A. DA-') or from traders 

who had come under the tuition of Brahmanis. 

The last river Ptolemy mentions in South India is 
the Tyre. This must be a corruption of the Penner, the 
letter T being an easy error in greek for P. Numerous 
other towns and marts, both on the sea-coast and inland, 
are mentioned by Ptolemy and a lot of misplaced 
ingenuity has been spent in trying to identify them with 
modern places ; but all these attempts have proved vain. 

Roman trade after the death of Nero: 

From the death of Nero the Eoman trade in 
precious stones and superfine muslins began to decline, 
on account of the disputes about succession and the 
civil wars that ensued. When Vespasian became 

Or. xxxii. 373, McCrindle. Ancient India, p. 177. 
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Emperor ha issued enactments, to suppress the 
excesses of the nobles. The age of luxury was 
succeede 1 by one of self-denial But the trade with India 

did n >t die out alb>gebhar. Somi writers imagine that 
because Kotuan coins of the evening of Home’s glory 
have not been found in South India, Tamil trade with 
R )mo died out altogether in the III century A. D. This 
was not so for trade in pepper and ordinary cotton 
fabrics continued. This is proved by the fact that 
“ when Alaric spared R me in A. D. 408 he demanded 
and obtained as part of the ransom three thousand 
pounds of pepper,” and ‘‘ four thousand silk robes.6 
MoWever ” Koman co’ns reappear in South India as 
well as in the north from Constantins upwards, increas- 
ing in the ceurse of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and Constantine received an Indian embassy in the 
last year of his life, while Julian (aggressive in the 
East like Trajan before him) received embassies from 
various oriental peoples, including Indian tribes.”** 

Under the Byzantine emperors from 376 A. D. 
the upper c’asses of Byzantium had leisure as well 
as wealth. Placed neai’er to the East, the demand 
for Indian luxuries developed. As a result, in India 
have been found c )ins of these Emperors. In the 
VII century the Arabs conquered Syria, Egypt and 
Persia and became again the intermediaries of Indian 
commerce. Hence the name yavana gradually came 
to be applied to the Arabs and later on to Muham- 
madans in general. 

J. U. A. rt. 1904, p. 6 '8. 

War nington op. cib. p. 140 

Ib. 1). 139. 



CHAP TER XrX. 

THE DISTRICT OF KANCIPURA. 

The City of KaScipura: 

Pafcanjali, who lived about 20 ) B. 0. singled out the 

name of one town in the T mil Country, Kantipura, and 

explained the gramraitical rule by which was formed 

from that word the name of a native of that place, viz , 

Kancipuraka ‘ Why should Patanjali who was a 

Northerner have thought it necessary to explain the 

formation of Kancipuraka, and not Uragapuraka, native 

of Urd\ur, or Madhurapuraka, native of Madhuia? 

Evidently he considered that the latter two words h»d 

not established themselves in the Sanskrit language ; 

but men from Kancipura were well-known to North 

Indian scholars. True there was commercial inter- 

/ 

course between North India and the Sola and Pandiya 
capitals, but apparently there was no intellectual inter- 
course su^h as there was between Kancipura and Patill- 
putra. Kancipura was the sou’^he nmost outpost of bans- 
krit culture in those days. Kancipuia is a ."ansknt word 
and the town, though situated in the 1 amil country, has 
no Tamd name, Ktcci for the first time occurs in the 
Pei umbanarruppadii, a poem in eulogy of llandirai^an (V 
century A. D.J® The woid Kacci resulted from the 
Tamilization of Kanci, the shortened form of 
Kancipura, which literally means ‘the city of the 
girdle’. The word KaSjijur occurs in eirly Tamil 

Bhasya on "S arttka 16 on 1 an. IV, JL 

lb. 1. i20. 
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poeias, ®' but it does not refer to Kanci .)ura at all, for 
the wo)?d Kanji in KaSjiyur is distinctly indicated to be 
the name of a tree. ^ 

The ancient capitals of Tamil Kings were Uraixur, 
V an ji and Madurai and Tamil tradition does not connect 
Kancipura with the earliest Tamil Kings. It is situated 
far from the heart of the Tamil country being on its 
outermost borders. The district of KaH ipura had in 
•early times no specific name like the other eleven 
Tamil districts but was merely called Aruvavrdidalai, 
th^ region lying north ot Aruva, which was what is now 

4 

called the district of South Arcot. It waa in later 
times, i.e , long after the Pallava dynasty had establish- 
ed itself finally there and the district became a centre 
of Tamil culture that it cama to be called by the specific 
name of Tondam»ndalam, lit. the district ruled over by 

‘ man ot the place surrounded by 
Kanji trees,’ Agam 96, 1. 8. This village was in the 

Sola country. The Kanji is mentioned in poems of the 
of the iharudam class, Vide Agwm, 336, also 

occurs in Kur mdogai, 10, where the flower-dusters 

of the Kanji are said to resemble those of uaj^t. 

Kur. !0, referred to in the above footnote says 

utuj^Qun' eSsm IT isau h s-it ^ (^uj 

iSM/r.ro sittj QiDsbrS'Bsai ■.i 

<s n ir <sbr , H. 2-4 

' The man ol tlie vilhige. where grows the Kanji tree 
from whose flower clus'ers, like those of the green 
pulse, the pollen drops and in whose thin boughs, bent 
by the ploughmen, sweet-smelling flowers abound ' Tho 
flower is also referred to in Prr 1 8. 1 7, and the tree in 

351. 1. 11 and Per. 36 . 1. U'. 
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the kings, or belonging to the people, named after the 
creeper tcndu Then the district of South Arcot became 
the adanada, the central district. We thus see that in 
ancient days the district of KaSeipura was conceived 
by the Tamils as practically outside the g;muine raiidl 
country, the region north of the Tamiis district of 
Aruva. 

The Andhras : 

Beyond this region lay the great plateaij where 
reigned the Andhras, the Ois-Vindhyan Dasyus who 
were the earliest to absorb the Aryan culture, whan it 
pi read the Vindhyas and overspread the i aks’nipatha. 
The Andhras were Aryanized early in the first millinneum 
before Ohrist, for from among them rose two of the 
latest RsiS, Baudl ayana and Apastamba. The Andhras 
must have established an extensive Arjanized empire 
south of the Vindhyas in very early times. Otherwise 
it is difficult to explain the rise of Aryan law-givers 
among them ; for lawgivers are not likely to have risen 
without royal patronage Abo ia hints at a vague sort of 
supremacy over the Andhras ; this merely means that 
the Andhra Kings of the IV and 111 centuries BC., 
acknowledged that the emperors of Magadha from 
Mabapadma Nanda onwards were superior to them in 
might and entitled to receive presents as a m.irk 
of respect and does not mean that the Audbra region 
was a part of the Magndha empire Moreover 
V A. Smith has pointed out that i'liny, probably 
quoting from Megasthenes, tells us that the Andhra 
territory included thirty walled to'^ns, besides 
numerous villages, and the arn>y consisted of 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants. 
If this information really cumes frv,m Megasthenes, it 
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shows that in Maurya times, the Andhra Kings possessed 
a vast and powerful dominion. V. A. Smith is also of 
opinioti that in the days of As )ka, the Andhras probably 
enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy under their 
own Bajas.^ 

The Puranas begin their list of Andhra Kings with 
^imuka and modern scholars think that he reigned in 
the end of the III century B. O. Does this mean that 
there were no Andhra kings before Simuka '> No, for 
the Xudhra country described by Megasthenes was 
governed by kings of its own. The dynasties of the 
Kali Age enumeratred in the Puranas refer only to the 
Kings whose influence was felt in Aryavarbta; and 
after the Andhra influence began to be felt there, 
the Puranas commenced to note the names of the 
Kings of the Andhra dynasty starting with Simuka of 
the III century B C. The Andhra Kingdom must have 
begun to exist long before Simuka, i.e. ever since it was 
Aryanized and Ar>a laws and institutions spread in it 
early in the first millinenum B.C. 

Aryan influence in Kancipura: 

Almost since that time Aryan influence ought to have 
penetrated to the district of Kancipura, for it lay in the 
outermest fringe of the Andhra dominion in the region 
that was just outside the genuine Tamil provinces. 

That Kancipura was a centre of Aryan culture from 
very early times is confirmed by the tradition that 
Canikya, the great minister of ,Candragupta Maurya 
Was a native of Dravida, that is Kan i.® Canakya 

* V. A. Smith. Early History of India, pp. 217-8 
and footnote. 

® Tumour. Mahawanso. p, 21. J. A, S. B, v. 2 
(Poulkes. J. B. A. S. 1885, p. 209.) 
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had several nfimes vit; , Val-syavana, Mallacaga, Kut'la, 
Dramil r, Paksilasv ami, Vi?n iguyta, and Angula There 
is no reason to discredit tl is tradition which wijl lead to 
the conclusion that the great minister rot only helped to 
seat Candr>tgupta on the imperial throne but also wrote 
on the Artha Sastra and the whole circle of sciences, 
Kama Sastra, Dharma Sastra, and Moksa Sasbia. 
There is nothing absurd in concluding that the works 
that go by the above several names were all coipposad 
by one man, for did not Madhavacarya who founded a^d 
organised the great Vijayanagara Empire and , whose 
ministerial activities were very much more variegated 
than those of Canikya yet found time to, write 
extensive treatises not only on the four Purusarthas, 
but on other subjects too. Stray references such +is t,,o the 
Saiakainis in the Kama Sastra, indicating a later date 
for this work are no valid objections to Canakya s 
authorship of these works, because in India, especially 
in early times, books were never published as in modern 
davs, but remained the property of the disciples of the 
master for several generations and it was not considered 
wrong on the part of the teachers of a later generation 
to insert illustrations from current events into the 
Mss of ancient texts. Hence the antiquity of ancient 
Sanskrit works ought not to be decided on the strength 
of stray allusions which wore added in later times. But 
whatever be the merits of the theory that Canakya 
wrote on Ar’ha, Nyaya and Kama and that he was. also 
(he Dramilacarya referred to by Eamanuja in his 
Siibhasya. it cannot be denied that he was one ©f the 

^ Hemacandra. quoted by Law, Anc. Hindu Polity 
pp. X, xi; vide also K.V. Kangaswami Iyengar’s Anc Ind 
1 olity, ’ p, 87 88. 
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most learned men of his age and the first of the series 
of great South Indian scholars e.g., Na.arjuna, Dinnaga, 
Buddhadatta, Dharmapala, Sihtara, hama'iuja, Ananda. 
tirtha, Ma lhava, bayana, and others who were leaders of 
Indian thought and the toreh- bearers of culture through- 
out the whole of India from pre-christian times. This 
fact, more than others, emphasizes the cultural unity of 
India and the continuity of its culture, though the land 
was always broken up into “ fifty six ” states, so far as 
the administration of public affairs was concerned. 

One of the names of Kancipura is Satyavrata ksetra 
and the Bhagavata Purana says that Satyavrata, (King 
of Dravida i e , Kanci) became Vivasvaa’s son, Manu.» 
This means that Satyavrata was the earliest Aryan or 
Aryanized King of KaS' i, and was affiliated to the Solar 
dynasty by Brahmanas who constantly in the course of 
Indian History, invented genealogies tracing the ances- 
try of Aryanized kings to one of Pur an c gods or heroes. 
It may be remarked in passing that probably the kings 
who ruled over Kanci before the Pallava period were 
spoken of as Satyaputras, decendants of Satyavrata. 
Asoka’s Satiyaputto were probably rulers of Kanci in 

bis days.® 

Whether the descendants of the Satyavratas were 
vassals of the Andhras or no, there is no m^ns of 
ascertaining, but it is certain that after the Andhra 
country was Aryanized, Kancipura became the southern- 
most outpost of Aryan culture and was not a seat of 
Tamil culture in early times. 

8 Bhag IX i. 2-3 (Pargiter) 

® As suggested by S. V. Venkatesvara in the Ind< 
Aniquary for 1919. 
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It has also to ba noted that though the Northerners, 
changed the word ram'JL into Drav’d i, in actual use they 
restricted the name Uravidas to the people of the 

r 

Kaneipura district to the exclusion of the iSola^, the 
Seras and the Pandiyas. The Drav'dis are referred to 
as different from these others ; for the Dravidas that 
attended the KajasSya of Yudhist'iira and took part in 
the great war are mentioned as distinct from the Colas, 
Ceras and the Pandyas.** This name Dravidas. to 
designate specifically the Aryani^ed Tamils of the 
district of Kaneipura prevailed even in the VII century 
A.D for Yivan Ohwang calls the province Ta-lo-pi-la, 
which is Dravida altered so as to suit the phonetic 

framework of the Chinese language. 

The Agama oalts in Kanci : 

The Agamas and the Agamika forms of worship 
were fairly widespread in India in the centuries that 
immediately preceded the Christian era. Seven great 
centres of Agamika worship — it would tend to clearness 
if they are called seven temple*oities, seven places 
which were regarded as foci of spiritual influence 
whence radiated rays of Bhakti to Siva or Visnu — became 
prominent in early days and Kanci was one of them* *. 
This confirms the theory of the early affliliation of 

*0 M, Bh. ii. 34. 1271, iii. 51, 1^8, v.^65b. viTi. 
11.454. 

* * Ayodhya Mathura Ma\a Kasi Kanci Avantika | 
Puri Dvaravati caiva saptai a Motsadayika | Bl uta 
Suddhi Tantra, quoted in S ibdakalpadruma. This 
Tantra may be a recent book, but the Sloka looks like 
one which has floated down the stream of time from 
antiquity. 
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Eancfpura to Northern culture. By this time the 
geni.ine Vaidika cult was all but dead and hence neither 
Eantipura nor any of the other six cities were specially 
associated with the Vaidika yajna in those days but 
were centres of the worship of Siva or Visnu or Kali. 
This is further proof that KancI was from the beginning 
a centre of Aryan culture. 

During the time when the Andhra power was in 
the ascendant numerous Bauddha monastaries were 
built ; and when on account of the pressure of the 
Saka-Pallavas, Andhra power gravitated to the East 
Coast and Dhanakada became the chief Andhra Capital, 
there was built the great and beautiful monastery of 
Amai avail, in which traces of Yavana (Indo-Hellenic) 
art have been recogniised. We may well believe that 
the Bauddha cult (and along with it the Jaina cult* 
besides the Saiva and the Vaisnava cults) became 
e^tablis-hed in Kancipura. This will explain the fact 
that Buddha images with faint reminiscences of Yavana 
art, and also stone relics of the^Jaina cult, have been 

found in that city. 

The Fallavas: 

The Saka-Pallavas gradually succeeded to the 
dominions of the Andhras in the 1, II and III centuries 
A. D. Sauiastra, Malva, Dbanakataka and Kancipura 
districts, one by one fell under the sway of one 
or other of the Saka-Pallava dynasties. These 
Saka-Pallavas were originally adventurers, who from 
the time of Darya vush Vishtaspa (Darius Hystaspes) 
poured into India by sea and by land and acquired 
soverign power in different districts of the country. 
Religion seems to have sat loosely on these tribes, 
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for wa find them accepting the Saiva, tha Vaisnava. 
tha Bauddha and Jaina cults ; and as the religio- 
social organization of India was not one-tenth so 
hidebound as it is to day, they found a place in the 
Indian social polity. Thav accepted Soma dialect or 
other of Prakrit as their court- language and Sanskrit as 
their culture-language. They gradually gave up their 
outlandish proper names and assumed Sanskrit or 
Prakrit ones instead. The branch of them that gave 
tha Hnal blow to Andhra power and became masters of 

Dhanakat ika were acknowledged to be Ksattriyas 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, and called themselves 
Pallavas * ® . 

The early Pallaya dynasty of Kafici. 

Probably the first Pallava that established himself in 
KaSci was Bappa. He is said to have made donations to 
Brahmanas of the Atreya, Harfba, Bharadvaja, Kausika, 
Kasyapa and Vatsa Gotras, of a hundred thousand 
ox ploughs, and many millions of gold coins. One of his 
successors Siva Khanda Vamma, who mentions the 
benefactions of his ancestor, Bappa, perfjrmed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya, and Asvamedha saclifices. These 

facts show that there was no dearth of Brahmanas 

» 

In ignorance of the fact that Pahlava was 
the Sanskrit form, rarely used, of Pallava, the 
Prakrit form used from Gandhara down to Kancipura, 
a futile attempt has been recen-ly made to separate the 
Paliavas of KancI from the Pallavas of all other 
Indian provinces and to claim for them a Tamil origin. 
Pahlava and Pallava are the same word, the Indianizad 
forms of Parthava, the tribal name which nas became 
Parthian in the European languages. 
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(Southern Aiyas) in the city of Kancipura in early 
days ; hence the city must have been Aryanized long 
before the Pallava rule began. Siva Khanda Vatnma’s 
plates show that the administration of his province was^ 
conducted in the Aryan way, as described in the Artha 
Sastra and developed by the law-givers that succeeded 
Canakya The sub-divisions of the dominions, the officers 
that carried on the administration, the taxes, and the 
exemptions from dues in the case of gift-lands, are all 
referred to by means of Sanskrit terminology. The grant 
was composed by a member of the Privy Council in his- 
own handwriting, then it was engraved on copper plate 
and finally seen by the king who issued it as his own 
order accompanying it with libations of water. In the 
times of these early Pallavas, Brahiupnis ware settled in 
Agraharams in the Kancipura district and were employed 
in secular offices as the grants prove. All these purely 
Aryan customs were not known in the heart of the 
Tamil country till it was Aryanized ,in the VI 
century A. D. 

Siva Khanda Vamma’s grants, like the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of the Andhra Kings, are in Prakrit, differing from 
the literary Pali in several respects. There are indica- 
tions that this language must have been in use in 
KancI for a pretty long time and been to some extent 
affected by Tamil, which was the vernacular of the 
masses in that district ; for as Buhler, when he edited 
the H irahedagr lli grant has remarked, “ an utter loss 
of a feeling for the differences of gender ’’ is noticeable 
in the person who composed it, for the neuter 
puvvadattam, ‘ formerly given has to be construed 
along with the masculine sampadatto, ‘ has been given’. 
This want of a feeling for gender shows that the Prakrit 
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of the author had been spoken long enough in the 
Tamil country for the lack of grammatical gender 
characteristic of the Tamil language to influence the 
Prakrit idiom prevalent in the Kancipura district, 

r 

Other influences of Tamil on the language of Siva 
Khanda Vamma’s grants there are, but they need not be 
discussed here. 

The first Sanskrit inscription publislied in India is 
that of Eudradaman of Malva, of the middle cf the II 
century A. D. From this period onwards, Prakrit inscrip- 
tions were rapidly replaced by Sanskrit ones. This fact 
indicates that Siva Khanda Vamma probably reigned 
before the beginning of the III century A.D , if not a little 
earlier. Foulkes has pointed that these early Pallava 
grants are dated in the manner prevalent among the 
Andhra inscriptions discovered in the Dekkan belonging 
to the It century A. D. by referring to the tithis of the 
Solar fortnights of one of the three seasons of the year ; 
this leads to the idea that the Pallava power prevailed 
in the Kancipura district in the II century A, D. or 
earlier. This tenta’ive hypothesis is confirmed by a 
statement in the Mahavamsa*® that Dittigamani in 
167 BO. (according to the traditioned date and 95 B.C, 
according to the date for Buddha’s nirvana fixed by 
some European scholars), erected a stupa at Anuiadha- 
pura, and, on the occasion of its consecration, the wise 
Mahadeva came from the monastery of Pallavabhogga 
with four hundred and sixty thousand Bhikkhus. 
Foulkes identifies Pallavabhogga with the Kancipura 
district, and thence concludes that the Pallava kingdom 
had risen in the II century B 0 ^ * 

‘ * Oh. xxix. 

* ^ J. K. A. ri. 1385 art. ix. and 1889 art. xiii. 
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Bosides Bauddha institutions, th^re must hav 0 
beet) hraim ni ones in the city of Kanci, It has 
already been pointed out that eminent Brahranna 

were known to Northerners. 
About the end of the fourth century A D. there 

existed at Kanci a college for the teaching of Vedie and 
other t'anskrit lore, where studied IMayura sarma, who 
afterwards founded the Kad^imba dynasty of Banavase. 
Says the Tsdagundt iusori ption of his great-grandson, 
Kakustavainia, MajQrasain.a with his preceptor, Vira- 
s >ruia, went to the city of the I’allava lords and, eager 
to study the whole sacred lore, quickly entered the 
ghbt'ka (college) as a meatidicant. I imagine that 
the gtjutika was not a new one started when the power 
of the first Pallava dynasty of Kanci was decaying but 
was an institution which existed ever since Kanci 
became a centre of Aryan learning and sent learned 
scholars to North India to take part in the progress of 
Sanskrit scholarship there.*® 

Neither the city of Kanci nor the early Pallava 
rulers of that pi ce are at all referred to in the early 
Tamil poems that are now extant This was because 
the city, thougli technically within the borders of 

Yah praj a> a pallavendrapuiim guruna samam 
Virus-arm: na | 

jidl ijighannuh pravac-^nam nikhilam gha-fcikam 
vivesaiu t irkkukah || Ep. Jnd. VJII. p 32 V. 10* 

*® I have g ven a full account of the history of the 
early Pallava dynasty of Kanei so far as information is 
available, in my Tamil book on the Pallavas, Vol. 1. A 
similar acc )unt is unnece-sary here, for the early Pallavas 
Were not Tamils, as the latter Pallavas became. 
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the Tamil country, 


was in 


early times a home 



Sanskrit; and not Tamil culture and was ruled over not 
by Tamil kings but by Arya (Aryanized) Lajas. About 
the end of the IV century A D. as we shall see in the 
next chapter, it passed temporarily into Tamil hands, 
and this had a double effect, in that it led to the rapid 
subjugation of the Tamil genius by Aryan culture and 
to the spread of Tamil literary culture in the Kancipura 

disiriot. 




CHAPTER XX. 

kaeikal. 

The bStttle of YcddI : 

Karikal is the first great Tamil King who is men- 
tioned by name in early Tamil poetry; he is eulogized 
in three odes and two long peoms, all composed by con- 
temporary poets and therefore of great use in reconstruc- 
ting his life. One of the odes is by a poetess caLed 
‘the Potter woman of Venni *. Venni otherwise Vinnil^ 
is probably the village now called Kdyil-Venni, a small 

J • • • • 

station of the South Indian Railway in theTanjore district. 
In ancient days poetry was a matter of genius and not of 
scholarship, and the result of the inspiration of the muse 
and not of the artificial contrivances of pandits. Hen and 
women of all ranks and classes composed poetry, as is 
evidenced by the ancient anthologies ‘The Potter- woman 
of \fcnni’ — Vtnnikkuyattii ar — sings of Karikal’s defeat 
of an enemy in the bat lefield (per indalai, sandy stretch) 
of \enni ai d of tho suicide of his defeated and disgraced 
foe. The ode runs thus : — “ Karikal, Sola King who are 
decended from the powerful monarch who ruled the wind 
and drove the ship on the waste of waters, the sea, and 
who own very strong elephants, you marched against the 
enemy and exhibited your might by defeating him. The 
foe Gommitttd suicide on the baitlebeld of Vtnni, the 
revenues of which are always increasing, for ho was 
ashamed of the wound on the back and desired to obtain 
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fama in fche world ; but he is not superior to you”* . This 
battle is also referred to in the splendid poem, 
Porunarari’uppad li — ‘The Way to Wealr.h shown to 
Bards’ — which is a doHCription of Karikai’a patronage of 
poets by one of his proteges, by name Mudittamak- 

kanniyar (the lame Wearer of Garlands of flowers), one 
of Karikal’s contemporaries. There the king is described 
as “ Karikal, the Soja king, with terrible might and 
the beautiful garland of the flowers of the atti 
(Bauhinea Kacemosa), fought in the battle-field two 
great kings who wore on their heads, respectively the 
tender leaf of the black palmyra and the garland of the 
black margosa leaves whose edges look like that of the 
saw.”^ The suicide of a king who was wounded in the 
back by cutting his thr )at on the battle held is 
technically called in old Tamil poetry, ' Being in the 
north with the sword’; the phrase ‘ being in the north ' 

ajetflQ sir oirdobri— eijirCSeuTfir idq^v 

ujff/osr4 .srBiiT^ sustrai 

{£) jp ^Qjj’GsrjD 

n o3r ^ so ssr sor 5 JD 

iwreoarir Q su skr eesf) J/ upi^'^ 
tSasuLj^ Qfeo9 QldiL^u 

Lj pLJLjSOSr ooofi 51/L— C& p tT Q otil , 

Pur. 6 3. 



^Q^LDUSsnii Q J'isaapp s 


tuHQiiruj Q&tuaS earo^ss)^^ Q M'flii.ieoi 
QuorriEit! Q iJihu-— uS’&eosp 

isSI(^Q 10 'Jajip0 QliD!T0metr p poSoj 


Qate^enuMppiTaQiiJ QtiU0ti/0 ij is it sai ^ , 


Por. 11. i43-^. 
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means the giving up of one’s life by either turning to the 
north and killing oneself or going to a Northern place 
and dying there by starvation. The enemies of 
Karikal wei’e one a Pandiya king and the other a Sera 
king. The latter’s suicide at the battle of Venni is also 
referred to in Again 55, ^ an ode written probably many 
years after the occurrence for it is spoken of as a past 
event. In this ode he is called Serai Ad an. It is also 
said that Purara 65 celebrates the same event, though 
there is nothing in the poem itself which refers it to 
this act of the Sera king.^ Probably the editor of 
Puramj finding that Agam 55 referred to Adan^s suicide 
thought that Puram 65 ought also to refer to the same 
event and has said so in the colophon he added to the 
ode. In this colophon he is called Perunjeral Adan, 
whereas the Agam calls him Serai Adan. Nothing is 
known about this Sera, his name occuring only in this 
colophon and not in any poem. 

Ou/r0^ LfGXffi^Gssfltu 

u)0®©<jw 

Agam. 65, 11. 10-12. 

* That Serai Adan fought with Karikal, the Soia in 
the field of Venni, and, ashamed of the wounds (he 

received), slew himself near the place in which he was 
defeated.’ 

^ ;SmQuir<so Qojii^isar 

Pur, 65, 9-10. 

* The valiant king got a wound on his back from 

one whom he regarded a king equal to him in status 
and (so) slew himself.’ 
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Early Life of Karikal: 

Porunararf uppadai appears to have been written in 
the earlier part of Karikal's reign before he changed his 
capital from Uraiyur to Kaviripimmbattinam (Kaveri- 
pattinam) at the mouth of the Kaviri. It refers to 
his being the posthumous child of Ilaiyon meaning 
the younger. “ The child of Ilaiyon of the victorious 
spear and many beautiful chariots, he became a lord 
who inspired awe (in the minds of his foes) as 
Murugan’s anger does ; he inherited his right to the 
throne while still in his mother’s womb. His enemies 
came to obey his behests. The countries of the kings 
who did not submit to him were filled with anxiety. 
As the young sun whose warmth is desired by all 
spreads bis rays on the sea, before gradually rising 
high in the sky, so when he crawled (as a baby) on the 
floor, he carried on his .shoulders (the burden of) his 
excellent land and daily increased its prosperity. As 
the whelp of the lion proud of its great strength, 
greater than that of the Lord of Death, harasses 
the deer while still at the breast of its dam, 
and soon kills the elephant when it hunts for the 
latter’s head,”® so Karikal defeated thePandiya and the 

5 Qoj^Qai 

uooQ/d iB'Sen Q luireir 

(^djQjiiS p piruj Qiliu^ 

Qajiuiua p Qpeuoj Qiraii) QsiLu^ 

Qfibtuirtr (operi QpQ^um^ seSuuu 
Queirai uspa^ir uiruiS 

Qseisi&sf eS a- u> Lj u L-iT i piTch(^u 
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Sira, kings. Hero follows the passage already quoted 
about the battle of Venni. In a later passage® is alluded 
to an incident of his boyhood. Two elderly people 
entered his council- chamber and laid before hina a 
disiiute that had arisen between them, and he settled it 

4 

to the satislaction ol I:>oth.® It is said in a fugitive 
stanza’ that on this occasion he wore a grey wig to 
conceal his extreme youth. In another passage of 
PorunttrSyruppadai it is said that he ruled the 


o 


^ pipzear 

Q siTssar® iBnOt^irp/th Qiair/f/j/j 
QiTeffI isdrie/r eareaBTim^eiaL^d (^(^2en 
uferfl QwiriuihiSeir tS^eusSl 

Qfi'^iQsiT&r uirrp^etDJ Q i^CS jrQ rear p 

p^eodQsir^ Q^ulLl-w setfl ptL 

For. 11. 129-142. 

Ofi^Qiuir 

Joms2;q@ QuiT(t^,il p pth ueoisQp r sear O-FeUa/ii. 

Ib. II. 187-188. 

s- ao ST OP eaB’^eaLcCoUJiT Qear^p 


cr#> 




9^G^(tiSip U/TtSxi u®ii>. 

Palamoli. 25* 

' The' grey-haired old men said that the young man 
eoulct net come to a decision about their case. They 
wore delighted to find that the Sola wore a grey wig, 
and understood the case from listening to their state- 
ments-. This TU'oves that oven before they learn the arts 
suited to their caste, men are ripe (fox their dutie).’ 

Palamoli 25, 
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whole world trnder one umbrella ® This may 
mean that he established his rule over ^ the 
whole of the Tamil world after defeating his ' rival 
monarchs, the Pandiya and the Sera at Venni. feut as 
he is in the last line of the same poem, specifically called 
" the Lord of the land which the Kaviri nourishes,”^ 
we may take it that Karikal did not annex the Pandiya 
and the Sera countries, but merely claimed homage 
from their kings. 

Early patronage of poets : 

During the years when he ruled the Kaviri valley 
from Ufaiyur, he was as great a patron of poets as 
Bhoja was in later times. This is Mudattamakkannyiar’s 
account of his reception at Karikal’s court. “ Like a 
bird that flies to a tree bearing fruit, I \yeijt to the 
broad palace wall which resounded with a loud noise 
and entered the beautiful gateway which was never 
closed to the needy, without informing the porter, My 
emaciated body was relieved of its weariness. Playing 
on my small drum whose sides displayed, where my 
fingers touched them, marks like those on the expanded 
hood of a cobra, I sang keeping measure with the 
double beat of the drum, so that my poverty might be 
relieved. It was the dawn and Venus with her expan- 
sive rays was risen. The king desired to treat me like 
one of his relatives and spoke in such a complinaentary 
way that 1 desired to be frequently a solicitor for his 

® §?0 i/J/r 0(^6ar^ ^jdu 

LJfft L^% 

Por. 11. 228-22y. 
streStB iBfr®Sifi (Sojir^Jesr. 


Ib. 1. 248. 
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hdip. He gave me a seat near him, that I might be 
alv?ays in his eye. He looked at me so kindly that my 
bones became soft like wax. He made me discard my 
clothes which teemed with lice, were torn and restitched 
in a nuiaber of places and gave me, instead, clothes so 

embroidered with flowers as to look like the skin of a 

$ 

serpent and so fine that the threads of which they 
were woven could not be traced with the eyes. 
His servant-maids, who were fair, bejewelled and 
smiling, frequently poured intoxicating wine into gold 

I • 

cups as unstintingly as the rain pours water, I had my 
fill of it so that my weariness was relieved. When evening 
came I was full of joy and. then took rest in his beauti- 
ful palace. As ascetics keep up their bodies for a long 
time to enjoy (in their physical bodies) the benefits of 
their asceticism, so I was relieved of the weariness of 
the travel and the only agitation I had was the 
tremor of my limbs due to much drinking. People 
who had noticed my look of poverty the previous 
evening, were astonished to see me the next morning so 
charged with scents as to attract bees. I thought it was 
all a droam but was exhilarated to find that it was a 
reality. Other poor people were delighted to find me so. 
Boys swore that though altered I was the same man as 
the beggar of the previous day.” Besides giving to 

^ ^ uQpLOir (pdrerRuj turr^LDOJ 

eiKsoiiruiS 

fi<3aiL^tun' fS^Qu(^ fiy/raS 

Qojiu^^ QiDOjQiu QsardjQoj i^Qu 

uiru)L9^ Qiuujuui 

l^(7^iJsQeu^dr s&zreaoram pu^triB 
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poets food and drink in identy the king gave them silk 


ail(7^^iru ufT€iSisf)i Qsjbu 
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clothes with the loose ends of threads knotted,^ * flowers 
made of gold in the shape of the lotus,?® and tall 
chariots with crowns made of ivory and drawn by four 
white horses with waving manes. 


Later life : 

The other long poem sung in praise of Karikal is 
Pattinappalai, ‘ the parting-song in which Kavirippum- 
pattinam is described ‘ by Uruttirahgannanar of 
Kadiyalur. Therein the author informs his mind which 
desires to go to Kavirippum battinam for earning presents 
from Karikal that he would not part from his beloved 
and accompany his mind to that city. From this 
poem we learn that Karikal in the course of his reign 
changed his capital from Uraiyur to this flourishing sea- 
port. He gave up Urandai (i.e., Uraiyur) whose mansions 
possessed high doors, after establishing in their 
palaces (its old) families, and building great and small 
gateways in its forewalls where the goddess of fortune 
resided and providing its bastions with bundles of 

arrows. * * 

s&)eoir eS2str(^ir sffiLi — 

For. 64-100. 


1 1 

Qs^LL<se>L^i A<sts>!raj 

Ib, 11. 

® ^ LD 55) iT , Ib. 1. 159. 

QsrrLL(Sf.p Q^tu^ 

uir^ufsaiT uifsSl yi-lip.. 

Ib. 163-165. 

L9pfW(^ LD/Ti — QuiTsSld 

QsfruSQeOfi® 

c/55)« Pat. 11. 285-8. 
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This poem describes the martial exploits of 
Karikal from his youth onwards. Being a posthumous 
Son, he did not succeed to the Sola throne without 
trouble. When young he was imprisoned possibly by 
usurpers and fought his way to freedom. As the poet 
Says, “ As the tiger-cub, whose claws are sharp and 
which bears (on its skin) curved stripes, grows in 
strength while confined in its cage, his might ripened 
when he was kept in the well-guarded house of his 
enemies ; he decided to escape and, as the large-trunked 
elephant (caught in a pit) breaks the pit-wall, fills the pit 
with the earth and runs away to its mate, he with his 
sword cut his way through the thick ranks of the guard 
around his prison-house. Ho thus obtained the right 
to the powerful (S«la) throne.”*® Not satisfied with 
the royal rights he thus obtained “ he proceeded against 
other countries. His elephants with (prominent) nails 
oh their legs kicked the crowned black heads of his 
enemies and destroyed their fortifications and broke 
with tusks their gates.”* “ He quelled with his fierce 


1 5 


16 


0@ITS 

QsirQsuiftd 008517 a;aff’/f«,®/7/Q0ij 

lS/dit, iSetsiSius0 Qpp^ 

uj0as:/<®SB)/r 0^O«/r«5f^ 

Qu(^mi<aDsujiT*2ioST i3uf.L^s 

ernii essrir 


^eaarsiTU QurS aiir^sj^p 

piTUJ QesnL0. 

Ib. 11. 220-57 

Quppao&J QfFlhlUIT^ QfpQ(ff!t 

si^uJireeBT Qi—iT'2eop^ iD^uiSesr 


9 0 * 

Qpi^iLjesii^d 3(7^isp'Zs\)s Lj/rilOi QpesQ^ 
(^© 0 «OL_ oji^oj QaiiTiEiQa^i^ uj/r^ear. 


Ib. 11. 228-31. 
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red looks the might of the Pandiya who used to boast of 
his fearlessness in facing his enemies and who was strong 
enough to destroy the forts of kings with his great 
army.”*’ He decided to enlarge his dominions in all 
directions. ‘‘He destroyed the power of the many Oliya 
chiefs ; the ancient lords of the Aruva country became 
subservient to him ; the kings of the North lost their 
splendour ^ those of Kudanadu were depressed by him ; 
all the branches of the low herdsman dynasty were 
rooted out as also the family of Iruhgovel.”*® Of this 
list, the Iruhgovel chief ruled in the district south of 
the Sola kingdom with Kodumbalur (an ancient town 
now in the Pudukotta state, on the road from Trichi- 
nopoly to Madura) as his capital. The Aruva and Oliya 
chiefs ruled over the districts between the Sola and the 
Pallava dominions. Having conquered these, Karikal 
subjugated the Northern King (Vadavar) i.e. the Pallava 

Q ^^esreum ^ pii Qsi—f & jS! uimetst k 
LD^QssruS^ 

ts)iT ppit^esr u)pQLDruji})L9p 

Qs^iasesiri^^p QfitSirp^ QisitsQ 

Ib. 11. 277-280. 

18 u^(^ei)ireSuJiT uesuR^urrQ/msp 

Qpireosd(T^isii!T&rn Qpiri^eo QaiLu 

• • # • « 

O ^ OT ®jr a/ issr fS Loeir^/r 

LC^QiosrtjSleOi^^siif 

iurr^^fT^sirr LDjDQinfruJthtSIp 

Q{bit<sSu 

Lj^QufT^euiT su^Ou/rgar/p 
eS(7^/E}Q^rrQeveiir LD0iEj(^ 

Ib. II. 274-282 
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Rajas of KaSci. He pushed beyoud and brought under 
his sway the Poduva chieftain'll who ruled over the 
Oudappa and Kurnool districts. The word Poduvar 
means herdsman chiefs and must refer to the rulers of 
the pastoral tribes that inhabited the Mullai region 
north of the Marudam lands belonging to the Pallavas. 
The herdsman brought under Karial’s sway were 

Kuriimbas. like those who inhabit these- districts 

• * 

even to-day, and weave the famous kumhalis of that 
region. “ The famous victor, the Sola, Karikal, protec- 
ted the families of the Kurumbar who tend (flocks) on 


the hill-tops/’^ There is also plenty of opigraphical 
evidence to support the fact deduced from this poem 
that KarikaVs sway extended north up to the Ceded 
Districts, which will be discussed x^rosently. 

The poem also says that Karikal destroyed forests 
and turned them into habitable places.*^ The com- 

r 

mentator explains that tliis was done in the Sola 
country ; but that country was fully inliabited from a 
long time before this monarch, and therefore this 


exploit must refer to the thinly i)opulated districts 


Oudappa and Kurnool.** “The local records reveal 


Quq^ixi Quiuird arfisirSi) 
QsueoQuiTff^ (S^iTLpeisT. 

Agara. 141 11. yl-23. 

* ® SIT® Qsireargn isirc-irsQ. 

Pat. 1 . 283. 

® * There was absolutely no desert land in the 
Sola country, so much so tliat it was described as 
iBiT^ /5/7® (the four regions) and not tlie five regions. 

Por. 1 . 226. 
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the fact that people of Cudappa and Kurnool districts 
(the ancient Eenadu) still remember the invasion of 
Karikal. According to one Kaifyat, Karikala Maharaja 
of Suryavamsa, having conquered the west, obtained 
ijossession of this country. He had the forest cleared 
on the southern slopes of Karigiri hill where he 
founded a village called Pottapi. He encouraged the 

growth of a number of villages in its neighbourhood ; 
and as Pottapi was the most impoi’tant of them, the 
gi'oup of villages around it acquired the name of 
Pottapinadu.”^® That the tradition embodied in the 
above extract is the correct explanation of the poet’s- 
remark that Karikal destroyed forests and turned them 
into habitable i)laces there can be no doubt. We may 
hence conclude that Karikal’s sway extended over the 
whole of tlie Tamil land and a part of the Telugu 
Country beyond and that under his rule the land was 
prosperous because ho develoiied the agricultural 
activities of the people and encouraged trade. 

The new capital; 

He seems to have changed his capital from Uraiyur to- 
the ancient seaport of Kavirippumbattinam, first because 
he could control his possessions by means of his naval 
power and secondly because he could better encourage 
foreign trade from that place and thus increase his 
revenue. The Pattinappalai tells us that he built round 
the city “ strong walls in which the goddess of victory 
resided and furnished it with a door (made of beams) 

N. Venkataramanaiya quoting from L. R. vol. 
22. p. 141, in the Madras Christian College Magazine- 
for Jan. 1929. 
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joined together, on which his tiger-crest was carved.’ 
This poem elaborately describes the city and its 
suburbs. Being the earliest description of a Tamil city, 
and, unlike the accounts in the Sanskrit literature, 
entirely realistic and without exaggeration, except in one 
phrase, it desers^es to be reproduced here. “ It was 
the day of the full moon. The big red-haired 
fishermen did not go on the broad black cool sea to fish. 
In the middle of the hamlet with low roofs against 
which were leant long angling-rods, in their huts in 
the front of which was spread sand with their nets 
drying thereon, looking like alternating patches of 
moonlight and darkness, they, along with their black 
women who wore the leaf-garment planted the horn 
of the gravid shark. In honour of the powerful god 
dwelling in the horn, they hung (round their necks) 
garlands of the cool flowers of the white convolvulus 
growing low at the foot of the screw-pine which has 
aerial roots, they wore on their hair the long-petalled 
flower of the Pandanus, they drank the toddy from 
the rough-barked palmyra and also rice-liquor and 
played on the sandy stretch of the beach. At the 
noisy mouth of the river where the Kaviri mixes its 
(muddy) waters with the clear water of the sea 
looking like the red evening cloud on a black hill, and 

the (red-haired) child at the breast of (its black) 
mother, they bathed to get rid of their sins ; and, to 
get rid of the salt (of the sea-water), they bathed in 
the flood. They played with crabs and on the broad 


2 3 


LjsSuQuiTjSu Quirrrss^eS p 
(B p S’ (i3‘^ ^ ^eia-siTULj. 


Pat. 11. 40-41. 
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wave ; they made images [of grass], enjoyed many 
things which appealed to their senses, and played 
all day without being satiated. They then fell asleep 
on the sweet. smelling sands of the great Kaviri. 

" Those who lived on the banks of the river which 
never fails, where flowers are strewn in mansions stand, 
ing on pillars as high as the heaven which is difficult 
to reach and which has endured for long , listened 
to songs, witnessed with pleasure dramas women 

4 

enjoyed the moonlight, drank strong liquor instead 
of toddy, changed silk clothes for muslins, and em- 
braced their husbands and went to sleep in the last 
watch of the right. At such a time, (on account of 
intoxication) men wore women's garlands and women 
wore men’s garlands. The fishermen when they went 
(early in the morning) with their boats on the sea 
could count the lamps set in rows in those mansions, 
which continued still to burn, while (their inmates 
were) sleeping. 

“ Near the well-guarded warehouses in the broad 
street of the merchants who reside on the beach where 
abounds the Pandanus whose long petalled flowers 
grow in clusters, endless articles lie crowded outside 
the warehouses so that they may be stamped with 
the terrible tiger emblem (of the Solas) and the amount 
of customs due on them estimated before they are 
carried to the ships ; and outside the ships lie pack- 

** The word used is the Sanskrit nataka, the first 
use of the word in Tamil poetry. It probably meant 
dumb-show, which was the form of drama prevalent in 
South India before it came in contact with Sanskrit 
drama. 
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ages stamped with the tiger-emblem, so that the dues 
on them may be estimated before they are taken away. 
This (alternate) importation and exportation resembles 
the pouring of the rain on the hills by the clouds 
which have taken in water from the sea, and the 
flowing of the rain which has fallen on the hills down 
to the sea. The officers famous from old times for safe- 
guarding the revenues of the good king, collect the 
customs dues all day long without weariness, like 
the horses yoked to the chariot of the sun whose rays 
are hot like raging anger. 

“ The houses have a front yard where the sharp- 
clawed peacock, looking like the varudai (a fabulous 
eight-legged bird) on the hill on whose tops the clouds 
rove and on whose sides.the bamboos grow, and the bent- 
legged bull and the ram gambol about. Round the 
houses run platforms with short steps below and long 
ladders leaning on them ; they have a series of 
quadrangles and doorways both small and large, and 
long corridors. The houses are as high as the clouds and 
possess windows through which the breeze blows. 
Near the windows stand girls with red soles, thick 
thighs, yellow jewels (made of gold), broad forelaps, 
thin garments, complexion like the coral, looks like the 
deer, gentle speech like the parrot, and beauty like the 

peacock.’ 

*5 Q Id® i ^ essr p s IT ^ a ^ ^ uu 

^ ^ lEj 'i (^t^rsrruu 
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The imports ot the place were “ horses which held 
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their heads high, and pepper in bagfuls, (both of which 
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came) in ships propelled by the wind, gems and gold 
from the Northern mountains, sandal-wood and agil- 
wood from the western mountains, pearls born in the 
Southern ocean, corals born in the Eastern sea, articles 
from the Gahga, the produce of the Kaviri (valley), food- 
stuffs from Ceylon, manufactures of Burmah and other 
rare things (which the commentator says were camphor^ 
rose-water, saffron etc., from China) and other import- 
ant articles.*® The poet also tells us that in the streets 
of the city could be seen men who talked many tongues. 
Hence we may believe that Kavirippumbattiuam 
was a flourishing seaport in the days of Karikal. 

Aryan culture in the city : 

Chiefly on account of this trade, there was much 
closer intercourse between this Tamil port and North 
India. Hence Aryan culture spread in it sooner than 
in the rest of the i’amil country and attained there an in- 
fluence which it did not j^ossess in other places. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of this poem, in Kaviripxjum- 
battinam there were “ monasteries for (Bauddha 
and Jaina) ascetics, and groves where the sweet 
smelling smoke from the ghi poured by the fire- 
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worshipping Rsis with bright locks of hair, drove 
out the cuckoos with their black mates.’’®’ This is 
the first time we hear in Tamil literature of settlements 
of Brahmanas, Bauddhas and Jainas in any city of the 
Tamil country (other than Kanci). By this time 
Kavirippumbattinam must have become a great centre 
of Aryan influence, for in another passage we road that 
as in Aryan provinces, dialecticians (we may presume 
they were disputants in logic) “ who were authoritative 
masters of many works which they had learnt 


fully, planted their terrible flags inviting debate’ in that 
city.®® The cults of the Brahmanas had spread among 
the people in the city, for its merchants “ worshipped 
the amaras (the Vedic gods), gave them fire.offerings, 
reared cows and bulls (for offering in yajna) and 
upheld the glory of the Brahmanas who know the four 
Vedas.”*® The amaras of undying fame are also referred 
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lb. 11. 53-66. 
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Pof 11. 169-71. 
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to as the guardians of the city.®® The god installed 

. seems also to be an 

Aryan god. 

The old Tamil gods also worshipped : 

Not that the old Tamil gods had at all given way 
on the onslaught of the Aryan ones ; they too flourish- 
ed in the city. In the market street there were 
ceaseless festivals to iVIui'ugan in which women, 
obsessed by him, danced, and the flute and the yal were 
sounded, and the drums, beaten.”^® By this time 
Murugan had apx)arently migrated to the valleys. The 
worshij) of dead heroes who had become gods and were 
represented by upright stones planted in their memory 
and furnished with a shield and sx)eai’ also continued 
So, too, as has been already mentioned, the worship of 





Ib. I 181 

SOThOuJj?' ^puiS^ 'Spdjsuih Qs^^uL9iu» 

Ib. 1.169. 


^ a;srr 

(^^ei)ssu ujfT ifiQpjreo 

(^jr&tuihu 




Ib. 11. 154-158, ' ^ 




.o?S2D/r^ O ^ (Kl- €37" ^ 

F®iS^fo\J? fiW JSZBT (?U/r6U. 


Ib. 76-79. 
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the sea-god, symbolized by a shark’s horn. The pillar- 
god was also worshipped ; he was, jirobably a lingam 
or a mere post jilaced in the podiyil (i)lace of 
assembly), which was washed with a soliltion of 
cowdung by girls captured in raids, after they had 
bathed m the ford and puriBed their bodies by bathing, 
and where in the evening tliey lighted lamps and 
decorated the pillar god with flowers. Many people 
worshipped this god.®'^ This pillar was called Kandu. 

Most probably Kandali mentioned as an object of hymns 
in Tolkappjyam, Poruladigararn ii 33, was but a variant 

of Kandu, Naccinarkkiniyar, the commentator, "explains 

Kandali, as ‘ the principle beyond all manifested ones, 
which stands alone without form and without attach- 
ment ’ This explanation is clearly unacceptable, 
because the high degree of abstraction implied in this 
concept is nowhere found in early Tamil poetry ; and the 
idea of hymning the Imper3onal is totally foreign to 
ancient Tamil geniirs; so much so that the commentator 
is not able to give a single specimen of such hymns. 

KarikaPs patronage of the fire-rite : 

One result of Karikal’s coming into intimate 
contact with Aryan culture in his new capital was that 
his imagination was captivated by the gorgeous fire-riteS 
performed by the Brahman ts and he thus beoaine the 

34 QsiTessnsjL Lcseiff (T^sSer^mp 

ivijS miTLiisf-tu mkptT e>9efrsQ<cSt 
weojrssuR QiDQpd'X Qm^Su ueonQptTQ^ 
enuaueoir Quir^'iSet, 


Ib. n. 246-249. 
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first Tamil king that patronised the costly vedio yajHas. 
The earliest description of a great Srautaiite performed 
in the Tamil country is found in the eulogy sung by 
Karungulil Adanac on the occasion of Karikal’s death. 
It runs thus : — “ la the assembly of great (Bi ahmanas) 
who had mastered the Dharma, those who wore well 
versed in the methods (of vedic sacrifice*) guided the 
conduct of the ceremonies. The sacrificial hall was 
round and surrounded by several protecting walls. In 
it was a place built in the shape of an eagle. At a tall 
Yupa-pillar planted there, (the sacrificers) conducted the 
vedio Yajna, along with their wives whoso character 
was praised by all and who were inspired by the strict 
rule of chastity.”* 

Imitation of Karikal's patronage of the fire-rite by 
later kings r 

The fashion of patronizing the Vedic yajSas started 
by Karikal was soon imitated by other Tamil kings. Of 
PalySnaiccelkelu Kuttivan of the Sera dynasty it is 
recorded in late traditions that ho helped the poet 
Falaik'kaudamanar, the poet who sang about him in the 
third of the Ton Tens, to perform ten Yagams, at the 
end of which celebration, the poet and his wife went 

s&jari— Q .■? pS LD rr ear 

(IpetD pi's p a fSI E IT (ip^^pu 

j^sSfjup Q s rr &T enj -e ^s&rpi LDSdfl^JTir® 

u (T^ ^ ip sS k usoumi—u Lf/flea^ 

Qiij(^aBSi] i^u QisQi^esBT 

QfUiireS p Q ^ IT ^ eir (ip Uf. ^ 


Pur. 224, 11. 4-9. 
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sferaighfc to svarga. Palyagasalai Miidu Kudurai, a 
Pandya monarch patronized several yagams. He gifted 
to a Brahmana sacri6cer certain lands which became 
the subject of a dispute in the VIII century A.D. and were 
regiven to the donee’s descendant, this time to the 
accompaniment of a copperplate grant. One Perunafkilli, 
a successor of Karikal, got himself crowned in 
accordance with vodic ceremonies and took on the title of 
Irasasuyam vetti, who performed the Bajasuya iSacriBce. 
Notwithstanding this rite the Sola dynasty was subver- 
ted soon after the event and almost disappeared from 
South Indian history for a few centuries. 


Brahmana Tamil poets : 

Another result of the total subjugation of Karikal’s 
imagination by Aryan culture was the rise of several 
Brahmana Tamil poets. This broke the dam that kept 
back Tamil poets from Aryan ideas, Aryan beliefs, 
Aryan superstitions, Aryan customs (and Sanskrit 
words) freely entered Tamil life and are referred to in 
Tamil poetry, side by side with old South , Indian 
ideas, beliefs, superstitions and customs. The poems 
which exhibit these can be easily seen to be later 
than the ones where the Aryan element is entirely 
lacking, Tamil Kings, too, sought affiliation with the 
Puranic dynasties. Solar and Lunar. Illustrations of 
all these will be given in a later chapter. 


Light thrown by Epigraphy on Karikal’s life; 


So far we have considered the career of Karikal 
on the basis of contemporary literary evidence, 
Bpigraphic confirmation of some of the events of 
Karikal’s life can be derived from the traditions 
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recorded in the epigraphs o£ an age later than this Sola 

monarch’s. Thus the inscriptions of Eenadu. mostly 

« • ^ 

unpublished (one of which was referred to earlier) 
testify to Karikal’s conquest of that district, his clear- 
ing forests, establishment of towns, institution of 
irrigation systems and foundation of a dynasty of 
Telugu-speaking Coda kings, who were his descendants, 
“ The existence of a Kingdom called Ohu-li-ye in the 
time of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (640 A. D.) 
somewhere about the tract of country in which we 6nd 
these Telugu records is conclusive proof that this 
kingdom existed in the VII century A. D.”36 Of the 
plates of this family the Malepadu plates of Punya- 
kumara have been published in the Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. Xr. Some time after Karikal’s reign, kings of this 
dynasty became subject to the Pallavas of Kanci. After 
a time the family seems to have dispersed. “ Some of 
them became subordinate to the western Chalukyas 
who conquered and occupied the northern portion of 
the Pallava country. A collateral branch appears to 
have adventured further north to seek service in 
Chakrakota under the Nagavamsi King, Jagadekabhusana 
Maharaja (A. D. 1060-1061”).®’ In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries there flourished in Guntur, Nellore, 
North Arcot, Cudappah and Chingleput districts 
influential kings of the Telugu-Cola (now changed into 
Telugu Coda) family who owed allegiance to the 
Kakatiyas of Waraugal.3® The Kakatiyas themselves 

Ep, Ind, Vol. xi. p. 344. 

Madras Ep. report for 1909. p. 112. The so- 

called Gond dynasty of the Central Provinces was 
founded by them. 

lb. for 1900, p. 17. b. 
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trace their descent from the sun and can count among 
their mythical ancestors the ancient king Karikala 
Cola.® ® In the Anantapur district and the bordering 
Kanarese country there flourished also a branch of 
these Colas. Even as late as the XVI century A. D. 
Cola chiefs with the traditionary legend of descent from 
Karikala and lordship over the ancient town of TJraiyuru 
are found serving as viceroys under Vijayanagara 
rulers.*® Very great must have been the impression 
left by Karikal on the imagination of the Telugu people 
at the dawn of their history for almost every Telugu 
dynasty to claim descent from him. 


Karikal and the Kaviri : 

These Telugu records refer to Karikal’s achievement 
in “ stopping the overflow over its banks of the (water 
of) the daugher of Kavera (i.e. the river Kaveri”).** 
This phrase is made clear in the Tiruvalangadu plates 
of the VI year of Eajendra Soladevar I, which say that 
Karikal constructed embankments for the Kaviri river.*® 
That river flooded the country around every year so 
systematically that the lower valley of the Kaviri got in 
ancient times the name of Punal nudu, the land of 
floods. Karikal apparently rescued the land from this 
annual visitation by building high flood-banks. This 
work of Karikal is not specifically referred to in the 
Pattinappalai which merely states that “ he dug tanks 
and increased the prosperity of the land.”*® This work 


39 

Ib. p. 

1C6, para 4*. 


40 

Bp. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 

344. 

4 1 

Ib. p. 

339. 


43 

S. 1. 1. III. iii. p. 386. 

4S 


euetrth 

Quc^sSt. Pat. 1. 284. 
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does not seem to have appealed to the imagination of 
contemporary poets as much as it did to that of men of 
a later age,^** But as tv^o independent series of inscrip- 
tions the Telugu and the Tamil ones — specifically men- 
tion this tradition, We may well believe that the 
embankment of the Kaviri was one of Karikal’s minor 
achievements in the earlier part of his reign.^^ The great 
productivity of the Kaviri valley is thus described by 
Mudittamakkannijarin the closing lines of I'^orunaiafyup- 
padai. “ Bending their backs they reaped the paddy with 
the edges of their sickles, made heaps of rice-sheaves as 
high as hills, daily stacked the paddy in never-decreasing 
ricks which looked like hills, poured it fully in barns 
which stood close to each other, for every veli of land 
enclosed by dykes produced a thousand kalams of good 
paddy/ This liberal yield could have been obtained 

e.g., the author of Kalingattuppi r< ni st. 184. 

Porunararrupp?dai. 11, 240-241, 

(^€a)jruLf<oi^do ^Qajruusih Lj^eOfT® 

* women bathe in the foaming and roaring water when it 
enters the bound area/ The commentator explains the 
last phrase as * tanks and ponds’ ; but women bathed not 
in tanks and ponds but in the river itself, when the 
freshes came. Therefore I am inclined to interi ret the 
phrase as ‘the place where the river was 

embanked,’ and to see in it an allusion to the fact 
discussed above. 

(^®Qsi7 iSpdS n C) u. rr ^ ok) 

@6irO^«57-<5 (9m(7^S @l;«du 

^(TeS ® so ^ Otar /TOT Q^eS 

ujirtjSIjnh 


Por. 11 242-247. 
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only if KarikSl bad gcientifically regulated the flow of 
water in theKaviri. V. Kanakasabai, who is sometimes 
inaccurate in quoting references, says that Karikil 
constructed sluices and canals to distribute and 
regulate the water-supply from the Kaviri, and refers 
to Silappadigarara, X. II. 108111 as his authority. 
The passage referred does nob at all refer to any 
achievement of KarikSrs hub merely says, that 
‘ when the tide of the sea is high, the freshes of the 
Kaviri slope back from its mouth and water flows fast 
into its channels, sounding ceaselessly.*’^® This can 
only prove that there existed irrigation-channels cut 
from the Kaviri in the age when this poem was com- 
posed, which was sometime after Karikal s time, 

V. A. Smith has said that Karikal is represented 
by the early poets as having invaded Ceylon and carried 
off thence thousands of coolies to work on the embank* 
ments of the Kaviri river, a hundred miles in length, 
which he constructed. He founded Kavirppaddinam. 
This is a tissue of mistatements. No early poet has 
referred to KarikaTs invasion of Ceylon or his carrying 
off captives. These statements are found only in very 
late Ceylonese legendry chronicles. There is, besides, 
no mention anywhere of an embankment 100 miles long. 
How short or how long Karikal s embankment was, it 
is impossible to find out* Karikal did not found 

The Tamila Eighteen Hundred years Ago, p. 68. 



si—eoiaietr Qesi^srs siuajiriu O/s/fligj® 

sirsSiflu Lj^fiTS AfSonTed 


CoiuireSpis QjSiTeSli(^u>. 


Ib. X. 107—9. 
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Kdvirippatfmain, for it existed a thousand years before 
his time, since it is mentioned in the Jataka Tales, and 
probably was a seaport long before those Tales were 
born. 


Karikal and Trilocana Pallava : 

The Telugu inscriptions also bear testimony to the 
fact that this work was done at the instance of Karikal 
" by Trilocana and other kings who fixed their glances 

on his lotus feet Trilocana, Trinetra, Trinayana and 

Mukkanti are synonymous terms and occur frequently 
in Telugu epigraphs with the suffix Pallava.”®" The 
history of the Pallavas is divisible into three 
distinct periods, (1) that of the Pallavas who ruled 
with Kanci as their capital and Dhanakataka, on the 
banks of the Kpsna, as their sub-capital, patronized 
vedic rites and issued their charters in Prakrit, whose 
rule was quenched sometime after 350 A.D., about which, 
date one Visnugopa reigned there, as mentioned in 
Samudra Gupta’s Prasasti at Allahabad, (2) that of the 
Pallavas some of whom were but titular lords of Kanci 
but who issued their charters in Sanskrit from places 
other than that city and situated in the Telugu districts 
on the East Coast and who flourished in the V century 
A.D„ (3) that of the Pallavas who again ruled from 
Kanci, whose inscriptions are both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil, who built several temples and had become 
assimilated with the Tamils before 600 A.D. These 
flourished from the middle of the VI century to the end 
of the IX century. The second period (that between the 
middle of the IV century and the middle of the VI 
century) was the time when the Pallavas had no hold over 

Ep. Ind. vol. xi. p. 340. 
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Eanci. Probably it was Karibal who drove them from 
KaSci and most probably Trilocana Pallava was the 

person who was displaced from KaScI by him and sought 
dominion in the Telugu country, as a tributary of the 
great Sola monarch. Trilocana’s name does not occur 
in the genealogies of the East coast Pallava Sanskrit 
charters, but “ the Kadambas of Goa and Nolambas of 
Hemavati claim, respectively, Trilocana Kadamba and 
Trinayana Pallava as the founders of these dynasties.”-^* 
Trilocana founded a town called Trilocanapura, which is 
now called Peddamudiyam, and is situated in the 
Oudappah district. There are many other lacts which 
prove that Trilocana was not a mythical personage but 
an actual king who ruled over tracts of the Telugu 
country. A Telugu-Coda inscription (No. 580 of 1907) 
mentions the grant of the village of Perugan^ura 
to 52 Brahmanais by Mukkanfi Kaduvetti (i.e., Trilocana 
Pallava). This king also founded 7J agraharas to 
the east of Sri Parvata.®^ 

Karikal and KaSci : 

Besides confining the Kaviri within bunds, Karikal 
according to the Telugu Coda records, ruled at KaSci.®’ 
The Tiruvalangadu plates mention that he renovated 
KaSci with gold.®* This probably means that he 
coveied the dome of the temple of that place with plates 
of gold. This temple was probably one of the earliest 
temples to Agama gods built in South India. The 

Ep. Ind. xi. p. 3i0, lb. x. p. 58. 

Mad. Ep. Rap. 1903, p. 82-83. 

Mad. Ep. Rep. 1900, p. 17. 

KaScim yasca navicakara kanakaih. V. 42. S. 
1. 1. Vol. Ill, pt. iii. p, 395. 
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earliest temple for which a donation is registered in 
South Indian inscriptions is that dedicated to Bhagavan 
Narayana of the Knli Mahataraka Devakula (temple) at 
Dalura.®® This inscription probably belongs to the end 
of the IIT century A. D. Apparently the Aryanization 
of the Kancfpura district was so complete in that early 
Pallava period that several temples had been erected in 
it to Visnu and probably also to Siva. There is no 
means of deciding whether the temple which Karikal 
renovated was a Visnu or Siva one. 

So far with regard to the life and achievements of 
Karikal Solan as testified to by contemporary poets and 
by traditions which came down from his time and were 
recorded later in a series of inscriptions. Now for the 
accounts of later poets. Paranar who belonged to an 
age later than Karibal’s in an ode included in the 
collection called Agam describes the earliest battle fought 
by the king, that of Venni, and says : — “ Kings, along 
with eleven petty chiefs tell and their war-drums wtre 
destroyed in the battle-field of Venni where intoxicated 
soldiers roared and exc^,llent kings fought with Karikal, 
the famous, whose strength was inspired by burning 
anger.”*® The presence and defeat of eleven petty 
chiefs in the battle of Venni, besides the two kings, 
is perhaps a genuine bit of tradition, though nob 

Ep. Ind, viii p, 143 ff. 

<sndj‘S<sar QiafroJihiS p Quo^ihQutu/rd s/ftsir 

OauswTfirofl suiraSjb 

&irQ^Qp 03637 SZP’/r LDp6)SaJ 

(ipff^th Quir^^isfr^ Q^frj^uju 

(? oi/ srf? O j /T ® 

Agam, 246. 11. 8-12. 
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mentioned by the previous poets who were the con- 
temporaries of Karikal Solan. So, too, is the account 
of the defeat of nine petty chiefs in the course of one 
day in the battle of Vagai (perhaps in the Sera dominions), 
one of the petty incidents in the course of Karikal’s 
subjugation of the Tamil country. This is described 
by Paranar, who refers to “ the famous kings 
who would not walk before the great Sola monarch) 
Karikal, and the nine (wielders of) umbrellas, who were 
destroyed in the course of one day (in a battle) which 
shook the battle field of the Vagai, which cannot be 
worn.”^^ Vagai is a flower and a place; hence the 
pun in ‘ Vagai which cannot be worn ’, so described 
as to distinguish it from ‘ the Vagai flower which can 
be worn.* 

Karikal — myths : 

In the course of time many incredible legends gather- 
ed round Karikal’s name and came to be recorded in 
literature. Thus the Sdappadigaram, an epic poem 
composed some time (we cannot say how long) after 
Karikal’s death and the repository of many legends 
describes, among the spots where sacrifices were offered 
to the gods at Kaviriptumbattinam in the course of 
a procession connected with the Indra festival, the places 
where were kept a triumphal canopy, an assembly pavilion 
and an ornamental gateway. As this passage attributes 
some incredible exploits to Karikal, it is quoted here. It 

GJu(3ausrrff s rft <ss ir isar Qs^sis^irn 

aiiresj^Lj ujnQQup 

Qsuit^u^ (^ssii^iLj /P6arj<s QsOtti^pp 

Lo^rssrir, 

Ib. 125 11. 18-21. 
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says, “ Having no more enemies to contend with in the 

wide world, 5 8 desirous of warfare, the great Solan^^ 

left (his capital) on an auspicious day with sword, royal 

umbrella, and drum covered with a fleecy skin; hoping 

that his strong arm might meet a worthy foe in the holy 

direction, he proceeded north. Then (in that past time) 

his constant and earnest desire was frustrated by the 

fruitful Himalayas where the Gods reside ; so on its top 

(lit. on the nape of its peak) he carved the figure of the 

tiger with the bent stripes (i. e., his royal crest). On 

his return with his desire unaccomplished the king 

of the fair Vaccira country, hedged in by a large 
(body of) water, gave him as tribute a triumphant 

canopy (of pearls, as the commentators add). The King 

fi8 Pqj. I jjj j.jjg wide world,’ the text has 
Seou>0iEiSidr^ which the commentator explains as ‘in the 

f 

two directions', of the Sola country, i. e., in the Sera and 
Pandya countries, a rather forced interpretation. 

6 9 Karikal is not named in this passage, but which 
refers to ^(r^Lnrr 'the blessed, great Sola mon- 

arch.’ As Karikal is given this very title in Pst 1. 299, 
the phrase here may be taken to mean Karikal. The 
colophon to Puram 58, says that that poem was sung by 
Karikkannanar. of KavirippSmbattinam when Perundiru 
mavalavan who died at Kurappalli and Peruveludi who 
died at Ve|liyamhalam sat near each other. There is 
nothing in the poem itself to show who was the great 
Solan and who the great Pandyan. As the places where 
they died are mentioned as distinctive marks, probably 
they were later persons than Karikal. Kanakasabhai 
assumes the SoUn to be Karikal, without any evidence 
to support the identification. (Tamils Eighteen Hundred 

Years Ago. p. 68.) 
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of armed with a sword, opposed him and finally 

gave him an assembly-pavilion. The Lord of Avanti 
gladly pr 0 S 0 n*; 0 d him with u beautiful ornamental 
gateway. Though these were made of gold and gems 
they were such as the cleverest artizans had never 
seen. They were the handiwork of Mayan (the 
divine artificer) given to them as a return for the 
help which th^ir ancestors had given him when 
he was in trouble. To them (i.e* these three places) 
were jnntly given offerings by the great 

LD(ywSjb CflJu/r0F<s»irij 

^fr^eSp suetrfsv<^ 

eu/TfCTjE/ LDuSird^eiar 

fFirQ<5frn(S Q^iu^ 

LoeaarGsar<s tc(T^iEjQssr€ir gugS! Q ^( t^&r&jru 

q aw gsnfl fij ^ QufrSoJ eifhfs/r 

ewsTOdpa? ^ isGuo^tS pd Q^rri^uju 

JOT ScS ioi S a dlu Uiuii^sQ^ ld?so iJ(ns 25 r 

sS<5SiwuJfi^ 058)^1/^ ©aotrujLj 

QiuprBd Q&rrm<5S)^a9p 3uttj/fCoa//r^^ 

tjOvS/f 

C?«/r68fl^/P Osn-®^^ Q^sirppu udp(T^ 

(Sv/Tgr fiu/riL/ (?a2;/F^65r 

u<ssisi-fpp^d Qsn(Sidp uiLi^mem ^uQp 

ID ^ CS su<i ^ gg?/ p oST &sr G? ^ /r ® ip 

S ^iQ pnfh ^ iDSi9i> (?0irowr <sii(Tu9^^ 

Q Li ^ ggr gB?f tr gffj? oS ' i Uf^oSfipGsr tfo/zrui/opi 
^ oAr aS SssT ihstlSgst 

& p u {3 G’S^' Gu n Qj ptr^Q G^fT (j^pGSd(^ 
eS^p^d Q^BfT^Sipp tDin3&r sS&DSDpr 
Qu)T0® HGSiffid pniEs (^^uriUpfr ^jrp^ 

IDmti^Qup^ IDJldi^ LfieSBT uA, 

£il. v. 11. 89-110. 
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The mention of Mayan, the divine architect, of Sanskrit 
legends, stamps this poem as later than Karikal’s time : 
likewise the phrase 

Giving its face value to the testimony of this 
passage every person, ancient or modern, who has written 
about Karikal, has claimed for this king the credit of 
subjugating all the kings of India, marching with hi§ 
army straight to the top of the Himalayas, stamping his 
crest thereon and on the return march receiving 
tributes, after hostilities or otherwise, from three great 
Northern monarchs. A Napoleonic march from the 
extreme south of India to the top of the Himalayas is 
an inconceivably difficult feat in any period of Indian 
History. Moreover the contemporary eulogist of Karikal, 
Uruttirahgannanar, who according to a late legend was 
paid for his poem 16 lakhs of gold pieces*^ and who 
had every reason to exaggerate his master’s exploits, 
does not mention it and does not mention any conquest 
of Karikal beyond Ecnada. The Telugu inscriptions 
which systematically meniion allKarikal’s achievements 
do not allude to it. I therefore hold that the statements 
of the author of Silappadigaram are inventions of the 

r 

period when Soli Kings were furnished with genealogies 
going up to the Sun and were provided with exploits 
which brought them into contact with Northern heroes, 
supernatural and natural, and with gifts made by gods. 
It is not impossible that Karikal got the three 
articles as presents from somebody or other, but that 
he marched up to the Himalayas is clearly a late legend. 

Other legends about this king found in later Tamil 
poems, such as that an elephant sought him out and 

Kalihgattuppapani, st. 1 b5. 
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gave him the royal garland, that he was called, ‘ the 
black leg,' because it was singed when he attempted to 
escape from a fire, are scarcely worth discussion. The 
Ceylonese chornioles of recent times have contributed 
their quota of Karikal legends. One of them, viz., that 
he carried away from Ceylon a number of slaves and 
lade them work on the Kaviri embankments has already 
been referred to. These legends are conveniently 
brought together by Donald Obeyesekere in his Sketches 
of Ceylon’s History and may be quoted here. “ During 
the reign of Wankanasikatissa (113-116 A. D.) the King 
of Tanjore (sic) invaded Ceylon with a large army, 
ravaged the northwestern portion of the Island, i)enetra- 
ted to within sight of Anuradhapura and retired with an 
anse quantity of plunder, and not less than 12,000 
prisoners. Gaja Bahu, son of Wankanasika, soon after 
his accession to his father’s throne, avenged the insult 
that had been offered to the Sinhalese people. He is 
said to have marched over Adam’s bridge with a large 
force under the command of NSla-Yodhaya, devasted the 
country and threatened to raze the city of Tanjore to 
the ground, unless the King of Tanjore consented to 
return the 12,000 Sinhalese and, in addition, double that 
number of Tamils to be taken to Lanka as hostages. 
The request was complied with and Gaja Bahu returned 

to Ceylon bringing with him besides the hostages and 
the Sinhalese that had been carried away the foot- 

ornaments of Patiny Devi and the arms of four gods 
which Gaja Baku’s forces had plundered. That this 
is a late and untrustworthy legend is proved by the fact 
that the Mahawamso does not at all refer to it and that 
the Sola is called the ruler of Tanjore. Tanjore became 


« Ib. p. 26. 
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the headquarters of the Solas about 850 A D., after 
which date the legend ought to have been invented. 


Another point may also be noted hero. A Soja 
king (not named) is frequently referred to in the 
Silappadigaram. The annotator Adiyarkkunallar who 
lived not over 500 years ago assumes without the least 
shadow of proof this Solan was Karikal. But there is 
nothing in the text of the poem which compels us to 
think that the poet had this king in view when he 
speaks of the Solan who ruled at Kavirippumbaltinam 
when the events of the Silappadigaram took place. On 
the contrary, in the two passages where Karikal is 
distinctly referred to, his achievements are referred 
to in the past tense. One of the passages has already 
been quoted, that about the legendary exploit of his 
marching to the Himalayas and back. The other occurs 
in the description of the flood festival, where it is said that 
“ people put on various dresses as on the first day when 
Karikal whose fame extended to the sky bathed in 
the cold freshes.”*^® This means that Karikal started 
the festival of bathing in the first freshes sometime 
before the epic was composed. 


Modern writers who have studied this subject have 
confused the text with the commentaries and assumed 
that the statements of the author and those of the com- 
mentator who was about a thousand years later than the 
poet, have the same value as evidence. Much of what 
has been recently written about the early history of the 
three Tamil dynasties is but a jumble of contemporary 

eSaierQurr^ Qu^iiiLfS siflsir^ 

(Deits ^’^eoiEirLLCouit&i, 

Sil. vi. 11. 169-160. 
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evidence and guesses of commentators and of modern 
writers, made with a supreme disregard of the laws of 

historical evidence. 


The age of KarikSl ; False theories of the relation- 
ship of Karikal and Cn^^nttn 

Thera now remains the question, at what period 
Karial flourished. Borne modern investigators have 
assigned him to the II century of the Christian era. 
Sesagiri Ba^tii, Professor of Sanskrit in the early 
eighties of tlie last century, first suggested this date in 
his essay on Tamil literature (1884 A. D.). Like all the 
earlier investigators he did not differentiate between the 
evidential value of the texts of poems and that of the 
interpretations made a thousand years larer by commen- 
tators and regarded Karikal as the contempofary of 
Behgtttuvan a Sera King, who is the hero of the III 
book of Silappadigaram. As has been already remarked 
the text itself regards Karikal as belonging to an' age 
earlier than that of the story, In defiance of this, the 
commentator regards Karikal as reigning when the story 

it ^ 

began. To return to Sesagiri Sastu’s theory, Kayavagu 

r 

(in Pali Gijabahu) was a contemporary of Sehguttuvan 
and therefore of Karikal. Seshagiii Sastii first identified 
a Kayavagu mentioned in Sil. xxx. 1. 1 60 with Gajabahu I 
of the Ceylon chronicles to whom these chronicles 

assign the date 113 A, D. 135 A. D.*** 

Coomlraswamy accepted this suggestion and “ in 

one of his interesting contributions to the history of 
ancient Tamil literature Honourable P. Ooomara- 


Essay on ‘iamil literature 188i p. 3U. 

A half-hour with two Ancient Tamil poets. 
J. E. A. B. Ceylon Branch. 18^4 (tJultsch in B. 1. 1. II. 

iii. p. 378. 
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^wamy allots Karikala to the first century A.D. This 
opinion is based on the fact that the commentaries on 
the Silappadigaram represent Karikal as the maternal 
grandfather of the Cera King Senguttuvan, a contempo- 
rary of Gijaljahu of Ceylon. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
identifies the latter with Gajabahu I, who according to 
the Mahavamsa, reigned from A.D. 113 to ISS.”®” On 
this it has to be remarked that the ’.commentaries on the 
Silappadigaram do not represent Karikal as the rnaternal 
grandfather of Songiittu'^an. In the preface to Adiyarkku- 
nallar’s commentaries on the Padigam, a prologue to the 


poem giving a summary of the story, not necessarily 
composed by the author, it is said that Senguttuvan was 
the son of Narconu, daughter of the Solan who possessed 
a big .chariot (drawn by the) seven horses of the sun 
who shines bright. Surely this does not mean that 
Senguttuvan was Karikal’s grandson. In a prose 
passage printed at the beginning of the XXiX canto 
occurs the phrase, ■ the son born to the daughter of the 
Solan who belonged to the brightly shining sun, i e., to 
the solar dynasty, and no more. 


So far as I have searched, no poem, old pr new, no 
commentary on any old poem, speaks of any relation- 
ship between Karikal and Senguttuvan. Hence the 
latter’s being a grandson of Karikal, (or for the matter 
of that, any relation of the Sol i monarch) is a modern 


Karikal myth. 
Kanakas ah hai s 


do not know who invented it. 


categorically, 


Karikal’s daughter 


was married to the chcra king Athan II and became the 
mother of Chenkudduva chera.”®’ He refers to 


S. I. 1. II. iii. p. 373. 

Tam. 1800 years Ago, p. 72. 
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^ilappad^garam, xxx, 11. 173-183 as his authority. The 
passage merely says that Ilahgovadigal, the author of 
^ilappadigaram, repeated a message given by a spirit in 
these words. “ (A reader of the future) said, you who 
sit under the shadow of the feet of your father, there 
are indications that you will ascend the throne (and not 
your elder brother, Sthguttuvan,]. You, then, cast angry 
looks (at the soothsayer), and, to remove the distress of 
Sehguttuvan who possessed a brigade of befiagged 
chariots, (adorned) with garlands emitting sweet smell, 
presented yourself before the ascetics on the sunny 
(eastern) side (of the town), gave uli the burden of the 
broad earth and became the lord of the limitless 
pleasure, as high as the heaven, which cannot be 

measured by tbe mind,”®” It is impossible to imagine 

G e^Q^mQ 

iUirs^ ^(j^uQlot fB ii^G«jrO/_OTr 

QigirdSd 

QaiTiEixaSifi m gn ih ^ IT It s Qsiri^^Q ^ gir^ssr/l- 

i-iseoQ^eo uLgQujirir guiQp 

eSr&sSit—U UfTJTLD LD^eO 

Qg^&ieOfr^ Co^Oesar®® 
eS^lJ0 

XXX. II. 174-162. 

bow Kanakasabbai got out of this passage the name of 
Narconai and her relationship to Karikal, on which is 
based the theory of the early date of the latter, to which 
Tamil literary circles are so devoutly attached. 

At least one century, if not more, must have 
elapsed between the poem3 composed by the poets wh o 
were Karikal’s contemporaries and the Silappadigaram, 
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In the former, Sanskrit words are rare and in the latter 
very common. In the former there are very few 
references to Aryan ideas, and even these indicate that 
Aryan culture had not penetrated the life of the people. 
In the Siiappadigaram, on the contrary, the life described 
is through and through permeated by Aryan concepts 
and Aryan religious ideas. The music, the drama, the 
dancing, and the legends frequently alluded to, are all 
Aryan. So that any man with the least training in the 
methods of literary criticism cannot fail to notice that 
the epic belongs to an ago when the Tamil imagination 
had been thoroughly saturated with Aryan culture, but 
the contemporary poems about Karikal belong to an age 
previous to the Aryanization of Tamil India. 

The Age of Karikal : The Gajabahu Synohronism : 

Moreover the contemporaneity of Gajabahu with 
Seuguttuvan rests on very flimsy grounds. With regard 
to the identification of Kayavagu of the Silappadigaram 
with Gajabahu 1 of Mahavamso, Hultsch has remarked 
“witlr due respect to Mr. Ooomaraswamy’s sagacity, I 
am not prepared to accept this view, unless the identity 
of the two Gajabahus is not only supported by the mere 
identity of tho name, but proved by internal reasons 
and until the chronology of the earlier history of 
Ceylon Vias been subjected to a critical examination.”®** 
Kanakasabhai did not attempt to meet Hultsch’s 
criticism. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, accepting Sesagiri 
Sastri's and Coomaraswami’s theory, took up this 
challenge of Hultsch’s and attempted to prove the 
identity of the two Gajabahus by means of the internal 
reasons required by Hultsch. He says, ‘‘ a careful 

~^sTT."l7m. iii. p. 378. 
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examination of the first book of the Epic of the Anklet 
shows that during the early part of the life of the hero> 
the King of PuhiLr (i.e., Kavirippumbatfeinam) was 
Karikala chela. Apart from the fact that the commen- 
tator invariably interprets all references to the ruling 
King as applying to Karikala (and this itself is much, 
as the commentator was one thoroughly qualified for the 
task and can, as such, be expected to embody nothing 
but correct tradition in his commentaries), there are a 
number of direct references to him, either by name or by 
the fact that the erection of the tiger-emblem on the 
Himalayas was attributed to him.’”''’ I have pointed 
out already that the commentator wrote about a 
thousand years after the author ; his guesses cannot be 
called tradition, for tradition means a story handed 
down from generation to generation and there is no 
evidence to show that the commentator’s explanation 
was not invented by him, but was handed down in an 
unbroken line by generations of previous commentators. 
The commentator was no doubt a good Tamil scholar 
and qualified for the task of explaining difficult passages 
but this cannot constitute him an authority about 
questions of fact belonging to a thousand years before 
his time, as is implied by the clause in parentheses in 
the above quotation. Krishnaswami Iyengar mentions 
all the direct references to Karikal in the epic in the 
following passages. (1) “ The last four lines of Canto I 
blesses the ruler who erected the tiger- emblem on the 
crest of the Himalayas.” This is not correct. For one 
thing it may be pointed out that the poet does not say 
that Karikal ” erected ” an emblem (in stone, brick, 
wood or steel). The word used is porittu, incised or 


Ancient India p. 350, 
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carved. Again the last four lines of canto I ^ 
say “ may the Sembiyan (i. e,, Sola king) who 
possesses the cruel spear that has been used in 
many battles so wield his sole discus in all directions, 
that the splendid tiger placed on this side of the Hima- 
layas extend its power to the other side of the golden 
peak.” That is, may the reigning Solan extend beyond 
the Himalayas the power which Karikal extended to 
the Hinnalayas. If any thing this passage makes Kari- 
kal a king who lived before the events of Silappadi* 
garam took place. (2). ‘‘ There is direct mention of 

Karikalan’s name and of his rewarding the poet of Palai 
(Pattiuappalai) in one of the manuscripts consulted by 
the editor.” The mention of the king’s name in certain 
lines found in the Mss. of the text of, or notes on, Sila- 
ppadigaram and not recognized as genuine by the other 
commentator or the editor can by no means prove that the 
king was a contemporary of the events of the poem- 
(3). ” Further down lines 158 — 60 of canto VI mention 

as clearly as one could wish Karikala as ruling at the 
time.’’ These lines prove just the opposite ; they have 
been already quoted and imply that certain occurrences 
in the festival described in the poem resembled the cele- 
bration by Karikal, in former days, of the flood festival. 

sSlduu^ fill /r sfr C? iffl/ fE; ISO (Sf 

iLluufT'2ecu Quap(£<ssfrLL ®so^uu^/r Qsuuurr^!^ 

SssrQ<su^ Qs^ihiSuj 

lurrj^ U70Ll®(?fiiy/r ©otsttCd isli, 

Sil. i. lb. 65 — 6B. 

It is well known that the real or imaginary 
deeds of a king are attributed to all his descendants. 
Thus if a king performs the Asvamedha, the same is 
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(4). “The commentator explains it as such by giving 
the passage the necessary expansion.” This is what 
the commentator says. “ As in the first day of the 
festival of the freshes, when this Karikal whose fame 
has reached the sky celebrated it, so at the end of 
this festival, too, the places where the celebration 
took place shone brilliantly.’’’^ Instead of saying 
that Karikal reigned at that time this means that 
Karikal’s flood-festival was antecedent to the bathing 
festival described in the poem. (5). Not to mention 
the allusive but undoubted reference to the same 
personage in lines 95-8 of canto V ” I have quoted 

and translated this passage also ; it merely mentions 
that sacrifices wore made in the course of the procession 
of the Indra festival to certain objects which were 
acquired by Karikal in a former time and proves that 
the acquistion of these objects was before the events of 
the poem took place ’ ^ (6) “Of these three kings 

praised in canto XVII there is reference to Karikalan’s 

attributed to his sucessors. If a man performs the 
Somayagam, all his descendants ever after are Soma- 
yajis, even though they live the life of vrafcyas. 

eS eaar esstl (S eO Qurr^u) Qurfltu l^sssj^ 

\L\eaii—iu s rfl « rr ^ susirsutdr Lj ^ u <osr &) QsirssBr 

t—afSih ^^iFrrLLCouiTeoQeu (;sB 

L^IEJtSSf^Ui Q ^173^-0" 

Sil. 2nd ed. p. 201, 

’ * The actual phrase used by the poet LfsStf^sSuj ^ 
eB) 0 =Qpmua QurrSlin on that (distant) day 

when (Karikal) went towards the holy (northern) 
direction ’, suggests that he was a king who lived long 
before the events of the poem. 
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Himalayan exploit in the last stanza in page 400, and 
this is the last chola ruler referred to.” The passage 
here referred to does not give a list of Sola kings, with 
Karikal as the “ last ” of the series but is merely the 
second of a set of three stanzas called Ulvarivalttu ; m 
these stanzas the Pandiyan who wore the garlands of 
Indra (a mythical personage), the Solan who engraved 
the tiger on the golden peaked Himalayas, and the 
Seran who cut the Kadambu tree planted in the 
middle of tlie ocean, are each praised as being identical 
with the God Krsna. How this piece of exaggerated 
praise of typical kings, who lived before the time of 
Sehgut^uvan can make them his contemporaries it is 

impossible to see. (7) “ Canto XXI line 11 clearly 

state that Karikala’s daughter had married the then 
Sera king.” As the name of this Sera son-in-law of 
Karikal was Attan Atti and as Senguttuvan’s immediate 
ancestors were his father Serai Adan and his grand- 
father Udiyanjeral, Attan Atti must have reigned if at all 
long before Sehguttuvan. In fact in this passage 
Karikal’s is conceived as a long past age ; for therein 
Kannagi enumerates six great ladies who were born 
before her time in her native city of Kavirippumbattinam 
and who were famous for devotion to their husbands and 
mentions Adi IMandi, the daughter of Karikal and wife 
of Attan Atti as the second of the series of great ladies. 

w m 

Thus all the passages of Sdappadigaram which name or 
allude to Karikal prove that his age preceded (we cannot 
Say by how many years) the time when the events of 

the story began and lienee Karikal’s date cannot be 
deduced from Sehguttuvan’s. 


Nor can Sehguttuvan’s date be fixed by the so called 
Gajabahu synchronism. Hultsch’s objection ‘ that 
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the identification is worthless unless supported by 
internal reasons ’ has not yet been met. Further 
Gajabahu is represented in the Mahawamso, the work 
nearest to him in point of time, as an enthusiatic 
Bauddha. In that work his activities in building 
Buddhist monasteries are described and not only is there 
no reference to his introduction of the Pattini cult from 
India, but the whole tenor of the account of Gajabahu’s 
life would lead one to the conclusion that he was too 
enthusiastic a Bauddha to care for any other cult. 
Moreover the late Ceylonese legends which refer 
to Gajabahu’s conquest of the Sola country assume 
that the Pattini cult was antecedeirt to his time, 
for he is said to have carried away from Tanjore 
Pattini’s foot-ornaments, thereby implying that Pat- 
tini was worshipped as a goddess before his time. 
In the Silappadigaram^ " it is said that among others 
such as the King of Malva, Kayavagu, king of Lanka, 
surrounded by the sea, attended the sacrifice performed 

f 

by Sehguttuvan in honour of Kannagi’s visible elevation 
to the godhead. The Urai peru katturai, a prose prologue 
to the Epic, partially contradicts the above statement 
and says, “ Kayavagu heard of the marvellous story of 
Kannagi and . , . frequently celebrated the festival ” of 
Kannagi.^ ’ This prologue also says that Peruhgilli the 
Solan built a temple to the chaste goddess (Pattini Devi) 
at Uraiyur, but the Epic does not refer to this. The 

LOrTi^SU (c eil !B ^ (7^ ISJ 

<‘S I ^ €\/ IBJ SS> S S 'SBUJSUfr^ (? gU ^ ,9t SOT / LD 

Q Lc i !s fT <-L i—iiiBS eseflsBiiDuu eujnluesB 

g!jrgar0)Ll Qg^iL^ ifir&resi^ Q sa ‘sir eS ea , 

Ib. XXX. 11. 153 — 162. 

JijMJ (Ssl1,<Ss SI-.60 ^ tsi eta s a sojearr^ 

ufTi^ sS u^QfietajD QiliQ 
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Ceylon Chronicles, as already remarked, imply that Pattini 
Devi’s temple existed at Tanjoro before the time of 
Gajabahu. Thus the tales about the inception of the 
Pattini cult contradict each other so much that they 
cannot bear critical examination. 

There is another difficulty in concluding from the 
Silappadigaram that Sanguttovan and Gajabahu were con- 
temporaries. There is an alternative reading to the word 
Kayavagu in the passage of the Silappadigaram on which 
all this contention about the “ Gajabahu synchronism ” 
is based. That reading is kaval instead of Kayavagu. 
There is no means of deciding which is the correct 
reading. If kaval is the correct reading, down falls to 
the ground all the edifice of the theories based on the 
Gajabahu synchronism. Any one who has seen Tamil 
olai mss. moth-eaten and brittle, and who remembers that 
this poem has been from genei'ation to generation either 
copied from previous mss. or written down from memory^ 
will think twice before attaching so tremendous import, 
ance to a doubtful reading as to make it the sole 
foundation for South Indian chronology. 

Other objections to the early date : 

The ascription of the I or II century A. D. to 
Karikal is objectionable on other grounds too. Neither 
the Periplus nor Ptolemy mentions Karikal though they 
refer to monarchs much less celebrated than this great 
Sola Emperor. On the contrary, Ptolemy's geography 
of Tamil India in the il century A. D. gives us the 
picture of a land ruled by several petty monarchs and not 
one that had been brought under the sole discus of a great 
monarch as the Tamil poems describe Karikal to be. 
Moreover the disputation of logicians who flew their 
flags of challenge in front of their tents, referred to in 
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Pattinappalai, certainly belongs to an age when dialectics 
had developed, and this certainly did not take place 
even in North India before the III century A. D. 

Probable Age of Karikal : 

Epigraphical evidence points to the end of the IV 
century as the period when Karikal flourished. He 
wrested KaSci from the Pallavas and renovated it with 
gold. The Pallava rule of Kanci was at its maximum 
strength in the II century and possibly earlier ; it 
continued up to 350 A. D. when Samudragupt’s Prasasti 
mentions that Visnugopa (a Pallava not a Tamil name) 
was lord of Kaftci. About this time the Pallava power was 
weakened by the revolt of Mayurasarma, the founder of 
the Kadamba dynasty of Banavase. It is therefore prO' 
bable that Karikal at about the end of the IV century 
defeated Trinayana Pallava and drove him out of the 
Kanci district to seek dominion, possibly as a Vassal of 
Karikal, in the neighbouring Telugu province. This is 
the only possible explanation of the numerous referen- 
ces to Trinayana Pallava in the Telugu inscriptions and 
Telugu literature. Another synchronism confirms this 
conclusion. Eastern Calukya inscriptions contain a 
tradition that the remote founder of their line was one 
Vijayaditya, an adventurer from Ayodhya who was 
killed in battle by Trilocana (or Trinayana Pallava), the 
ruler of Daksinapatha. This Vijayaditya was removed 
by five generations from Pulakesi II, who became 
king of Badami in the beginning of the VII century. 
Karikal, Trilocana and Vijayaditya were thus almost 
contemporaries. Hence the most probable period when 
Karikal flourished was the end of the IV and beginning 
of the V century, the central year of his reg being 

400 A, D. 



APPENDIX. 

Was Karikal a contemporary of Trilocana PallaYa ? 

(This note has been furnished by K. R. Subi’amania 
Jyer, Guntur Fellow of the Andhra University). 

There are strong and persistent traditions that 
there was a king named Trilocana Pallava in ancient 
times in the Telugu country. He is also called 
Trinayana Pallava, Mukkantl Pallava and Mukkanti 

Kaduvetti* which names are all synonymous. Apart 

« • • 

f.rom the well-known Mackenzie manuscripts®, very late 
records which speak of this early king, there are 
inscriptions and literary references'^ of about the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, which leave us in no doubt as to 
the historicity of this little known but well-worth 
knowing sovereign. 


i M. E. R. 1908, p. 82. Also 109-10, 153, 244, and 
251 of 1893 and 293 of 1892. 

Nellore Inscriptions, D 69, K. G. 24., and also 
150 of 1899 and 837 of 1922. 

® Wilson. Catalogue of Mss. Introd. pp. Ivii-ixii^ 
ci. cxix. and also Taylor. Cat. of mss. III. 486. Nellore 
Ma nual,436, 667, see also Foulkes : Pallavas. 

^ Kalihgattupparani. See Ohr. Coll. May April, 
and July 1927 for the literary references in the articles 
by Venkataramanayya. Also T. G. Aravamudan’s Kaviri 
and the Sangam Age. 
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Trilocma is associated mainly with the present 
Guntur, Krsna and Nellore Districts, but authorities" 
are not wanting which make him ruler of the whole of 
the Deccan before the advent of the Oalukyas into 
power. The Velanandu® and Kcndapadmati^ dynasties 
express in their inscriptions their gratitude to Trilocana 
for having favoured their founders with fiefs. The 
inscriptions of the Telugu Ocdas very rarely begin 
without a praise of their great ancestor Karikala of the 
Kaveri bank fame. Likewise, those of the Telugu 
Pallavas" never fail to mention their illutrious founder 
Trilocana as ■' the clearer of the forests " and the giver 
to Brahmans. Not many of the Telugu Coda inscrip- 
tions omit to record the victory won by the Cola emperor 
over the Three-eyed Pallava. When a score of inscrip- 
tions, despite their lata age, mention " an ancient king 
with an extra eye ” we cannot easily brush them aside 

entirely as valueless. 

The lasting service Trilocana seems to have 
rendered was the gifts of lauds to Brahmanas whom he 
brought from Ahicchatra in Pancala and settled east of 

Sri Parvata." One inscription speaks of the gift of 
seven villages in Guntur District, while another refers to 

5 Ep. Ind. VI. 147, 155. 

6 Ib. IV. 34, 43. 

M. B. E 1 16, p. 136. Also 146 of 1897 and 
251 of 1893. Also Ep. Ind. III. 95. 

8 M.E- R. 1916. 138, S 1157. 

» 247 of 1897, S. 1992. Also 109-110 of 1893, S 

1057 and 779/1922. 

10 261 of 1897. 
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seventy on the whole. * ‘ A ruler of the thirteenth 
century confirms the gift of Trilocana, Pallava in 
Bapatla Taluk, probably after satisfying himself about 
the truth of the ancient grant by means of written 
evidence or oral enquiry. So large and well known 
were his charities that his name was handed down by Si. 
grateful people to posterity. 


When did Trilocana Pallava live? * ’ The Eanasta- 
pundi grant of Vimaladitya,^ * the Pamulavaka plates of 
Vijayaditya VII ^ ® and the Cellur plates of Viracoda 
make him a contemporary of Viyayaditya the first 
Oalukya King. Trilocana, king of the Deccan, defeated 
and killed the Calukya invader. The queen of the- 
latter who was pregnant at the time took refuge with 
Visnubhatta Somayaji of Mudivemu (Peddamudiyam), 
Sometime after, a son was born to her and named 
Visnuvardhana, When ha came of age he established 
his power where his father had failed. This story gives 
us the clue to the ago of Trilocana Pallava. There is a 
Kanarese inscription ‘ ® in Peddamudiyam (Jammala- 
madugu Taluk), called Trilocanapura in another inscrip- 
tion,*’^ which calls that village the birthplace of 

M. E. R. Tm, pp. 82-84. Also which 

curiously enough assigns a second Trilocana to S. 723. 

** 803 of 1922, S. 1131. 

See Ep. Ind. X p. 340 for Krsna Sastri’s 

opinion. 

* * S. 933, Ep. Ind. VI. p. 351, III, p. 95. See also 
M. E. R. 1916 p. 136 and 1915, p. 393. Also Ep. Ind 

IV. p. 2^9. 

Andhra Hist. Jour. Rajahmundry, III. p. 278. 

S. 1046. See M. A. R. 1904-5, pp. 32-42. 

350 of 1906. 
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Visnuvardhana. There is another inscription ^ ® also of 
a later data mentioning Vennabhatta (Visnubhatta) as a 
receiver of lands from Trilocana Pallava, apparently the 
Somayaji who gave shelter to the Oalukya queen. 

The expedition of Vijayaditya and his war with 

Trilocana are also dealt with in a Kona inscription* ** of 

S. 1117. If there is any trutjjh in the story, Trilocana 

must have lived early in the fifth century A. D. as 

Vijayaditya was removed by about five generations from 

Visnuvardhana the first Eastern Oalukya,*" In 175 of 
• ♦ 

1899 one Kudrabhatta Ahicchatra is said to have been 
benefited with lands by Trilocana. In the family of the 
donee were born Siirya and Kuppana who were similarly 
benefited by Satyasraya and Visnu Vardhana, the two 
great royal brothers. But as the number of generations 
between Rudra and Siirya is not given we are in the 
dark as to the exact age of Trilocana though it is certain 
from the above reference that he lived anterior to Pulakesf 
II. In the Pithapuram stone inscriptions oi Prithvesvara of 
Velanandu, S llOS,** the founder, Malla I, removed from 
the former by eighteen kings or thirteen generations is 
said to have made friends with Trinetra. But even this 

does not help us any further. 

In the Telugu Ooda inscriptions, Trilocana Pallava 
is represented as a contemporary of Karikala Cola * * 

*« S. I. I. IV. p. 927. 

‘ ® Ep. Ind. IV. p. 94, 239. 

*0 Ib. XI. p. 337. 

Ib. IV. p. 34. 48. 

*> 4469 of 1919, S. 1153. M. E. R. 1920, 
pp. 111*117. 
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All their numerous inscriptions mention their great 
ancestor. Some of them give him a northern origin a* 
indeed the later Cola genealogies of the south do, by 
tracing him bo the Solar family of Ayodhya, a branch of 
which the Iksvakus, are known to have to cut inscriptions 
in Guntur District. They alo associate him with Kanci, 
the capital of the Pallavas. Bab no connected genealogy 
can be worked out from these inscriptions which leave 
wide gaps in the lists. One notable event contained in 
some of the inscriptions is the encounter of Karikala 
with Trilocana. This is duly chronicled in Telugu and 
Tamil literatures of the same late period. One of the 
Mackenzie Mss. draws pointed attention to it. Out of 
all this mass of materials the synchronism of Karikala 
and Trilocana may be taken as a widely popular belief 
in the eleventh century A. D. Trilocana is represented 
in the stories of the later inscriptions and literatures as 
a feudatory of the Cola, who refused to help the latter 
in embanking the Kaviri. Probably having lost his 
independence but recently at the hands of his great 
OoU contemporary, he was too proud to respond to the 
order of his overlord, or his oontumaciousness may be 
explained by the distance by which he was separated 
from the Cola capital in the south. Anyway, the accounts 
agree that Karikala did not spare him and bo soon 
brought his vassal to his kuees. In hgurative and 
poetic language the superfluous eye of Trilocana was 
plucked out by Karikala. 


We may believe in the subtratum underlying these 
stories and thus establish the contemporaneity of 
Trilocana, Vijayadibya and Karikala. 



CHAPTER XXT. 

ILANDIEAIYAN. 


On the way to his Capital: 


KaT^yalur Uruttirsingannanai', the poet who sang the 
glories of Karikal in the poem called Pattinappalai has 
also sung a ruler of Kancipuram, by name Tondaiman 
Jlandiraiyan, in another of the ten songs, Perumbanar- 
puppadai. The title of the poem means ' the bigger 
guide to poets’ and it calls upon poets seeking rewards to 

go to Ilandiraiyan, the great patron of bards. As in’ 
Pattinappalai, in this poem too, the author gives 
elaborate and extremely interesting descriptions of tho 
life of the common people in the different natural 
regions belonging to the territory under the rule of his- 
patron. After taking his reader through the several 
districts belonging to Ilandiraiyan, the poet shows him a 
Brahmana village not very distant from Kanci. “ The 
houses had in front of them a shed with short legs to 
^hich were tied fat calveS the houses were washed 
with cowdung and had idols (inside them). Domestic 
fowl and dogs did not approach them. It was the 
village of the guardians of the Veda who teach its 
sounds to the parrots with the bent mouth. If you^ 
(bard), reach (the place), fair faced bangled ladies who 
are -as chaste as (Arundhati) the little star which shines 

in the north of the bright, broad sky, will after sunset 

$ 


feed you on the well-cooked rice named after the bird 
(explained by the commentator as the rice called irasan- 
nam) along with slices of citron boiled in butter taken. 
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from the buttermilk derived from red cows and scented 
with the leaves of the karuvembu, and mixed with 
pepiier-powder, and the sweet-smelling tender fruit 
plucked from the tall mango tree and pickled*.” 
This is, so far as I know, the earliest description of a 
Brahmana village in the Tamil land. 


Beyond this village lay Nirppeyari U ; this word 
means ‘ the place named after water ’ and most probably 
refers to Kadalmallai wiiich came later to be called 
Mamallapuram and was the chief port of the kings of 
Kafici. In this place too, Brahmanas flourished ; for it 
is said, “ crowds of girls played with each other wh,ile 
they bathed ; and one of them lost her ear-ornament 
shaped like a crocodile. A kingfisher, coloured like a 
sapphire, seeking for prey took the jewel in its bill, and 
instead of going to the leaf of the palmyra tree filled with 
birds, sat on the yupa at which learned Brahmanaa'had 

* Suurris ui^iru 


IE toW /r 


iL<ssip^(TU u/r<sfr (r^^pu^^ Q^uiSip 
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Perumban, 11. 2^7-310, 
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finished their sacrifice ; it looked like a swan-lamp on 
the mast of the boat of the Yavanas and twinkled 
like Venus which heralds the dawn." 2 This sea-coast 
town though not quite so large as Kavirippumbattinam 
wBfi a flourishing centre of commerce. " Its grand shore 

was surrounded by ships which brought horses, white 
like milk, with waving manes, from the west, and the 
products of the north. In the streets covered with 
sand there were ware- houses guarded by servants ; in 
many streets there were mansions of several kinds, 
reaching the sky, where merchants resided.”* It 
was a prosperous place ; for “ food was abundant in 
its houses ; the bulls that plough (the fields) so that 
crops may be raised, the cows that do not approach (the 
bulls), rams and dogs wander about it. The women 
wear curved jewels ; their fine cloth waves about the • 

* a;<swr^— &\)!TUjQiii(T ®eaBr®GS)pji 

L^&arQ&OfT® taserfl Qufr€i>fW(^(Ss>[p 

tiSssyiiQ^iT isS<3tos'Q^^ 

cyefrerr/r^ QugSbt^Ssjsstu LfsOiiiLfiiiL^p 
(?«c3irffl9 

(J<a;«Jra9^ iusuesr 

Qjr/T^LD sS(5frdS ^ujfTiSeto^d 

iSeffflp qoljuuj^ 

Perumb. IL 311-318, 



i‘ifruQuajp Qpio^u (SujQu unpQ^ip 


aifrs^^srru LjjreSQujrr® a/t- ai/ew/F 
rnfTGurrdj f^eSXnu uz— uaou 

Lorri— QiD/na&uj ti^sar^uxsS u>^S/d 
ujr^n LoeSd^ ueo^su^ G)^0qP^ 


mi(5s>jruL9^. 


Perumb. 11. 319-324. 
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forelap round which there is a zona strung with bells, 
like the dew formed on the thin boughs of the Cassia 
(Konrai) ; they walk like the peacock which cries with 
joy on the neighbouring hills. They play games with 
balls made of thread, while their gold anklets tinkle, 
in houses which are so tall as to reach the sky. They 
play gently the game of kaial, with tiny gold balls made 
in the shape of the nuts of the Guilandina Bonduoe, 
on sand spread like pearls, while their short bangles 
are moving (up and down).”* 

The city of KanCi : 

After passing through many other villages where 
ancient Tamil cults like those of Murugan flourished, 
the traveller reached Kanci (or ratner its suburb 
Tiruvehkal whore the god slept on the serpent 
couch, like an elephant resting on a hill where grows 
the Gloriosa Superba.® This is the earliest reference 
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Perumb. 11. 325-335* 
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in Tamil literature to the worship of Visnu stretched on 
his serpent couch. When this image of Visnu was hrst 
conceived we do not know, but the Anantasayi 
sculptures we now have in India do not go beyond 
the age of the Guptas. 


After crossing the groves and streams of Tiruvehka, 


one reached the city of Kafici, or Kacci, as the na 
became in Tamil. “ In its groveSj watching for the 
time when the men, with stick in hand, are negligent, 
the pregnant monkey siezes (part of) the rice mixed with 
ghi, intended for the elephants whose trunks hang down. 


Its long streets have deep ruts 


II 


ade by the strongly 


built chariots drawn by elephants whose ferocity had 
been quelled by being tied to posts of heart-wood* 
The army which guarded the place consisted of 
invincible, strong, and celebrated warriors. In its shops 
the people of the very fully inhabited houses were 
constantly selling and buying. Its gateway cannot be 
reached by people who prevent the flow of charity. It 
is protected by a forest all round. It shines like the 
seed-vessel of the many-petalled lotus on the navel of 
the blue-hued, tall god (Visnu) from which was born the 
four-faced god. The high fortwalls were built of brick. 
It is the greatest of the cities in the wide world covered 
by heaven and surrounded by the sea, which smalls of 
meat, like the jack tree which produces the sweetest 
fruit of all, without putting forth flowers, and to whose 
strong, thick boughs resort crowds of cooing pigeons. 
That city is superior to others in its glory and in the fact 
that many men worship there and hold festivals in it. 
From the city rose as much uproar as when the five 
Pandavas who possessed big chariots with carved tops 


•nd invincible 


11 


ight, 


et and defeated the hundred 
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(Kauravas), who attacked them with a limitless army, in 
a battle where on rivers of blood floated down the 
black corpses of white-tusked elephants, which looked 
like the clouds roving on the red evening sky where 
the fair-faced crescent shines, and uttered shouts of 
victory. There resided (Ilandiraiyan). the generous lord 
who was the greatest patron of the bards who sought 
his help,”'^ 
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It has to be remarked that in the above passage 
the reference to ‘ many men worshipping and holding, 
festivals in Kanci probably means that representatives 
of the Northen Agama cults — Vaisnava, Saiva, Jaina, and 
Bauddha — lived in that city, as they did when Ywan 
Ohwang visited the city two centuries later. In the des- 
cription of the Bharata battle may be noticed traces of 
the iufluence of the later Sanskrit literature charac- 
terized by violent hyperbole, unknown to the ancient 
Tamil bards. This is due to the fact that the author 
Kannanar, son of Rudra (Uruttirahgannanar) was a 
Brahmana and that the subject of the poem was Kanci, 
which, as I have pointed out, had been Aryanized for 
about a thousand years before the time of the author. 
E shall therefore give from this poem a few more Aryan 
references to show the great difference between this poem 
and the early anthologies in the matter of allusions to 
Aryan beliefs. Visnu is referred to as the ancestor of 
Ilandiraiyan and described as “ having traversed the 
broad earth, as having in his breast a beautiful mole and 
as being of the colour of the sea.”’^ The passages describ- 
ing the vedic recitations of the Brahmanas and the yupas 
at which they sacrificed have already been quoted. The 
prowess of Ilandiraiyan is compared to that of the 

(SujTUDird QsITL^(^ 9 Q,i(dls(o ^ 

jTiTiriT^ ’2esrsuiT Qurreo 

^IT^ESrQuJfr (dl atr jpiCS I na) 

Qwrreiri^^ ^itit 

(aiuirQsar. 

Perumb. 11, 393-420. 
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PandavaB, “The kings who waited with tribute in 
front of llandiraiyan’s court” are compared to “the 
sailors who wait on canoes which ply across the broad 
Ganges on whose bed gold particles roll, which is 
difficult to cross, flows down from the brightly shining, 


tall peaks of the fair mountain where the winkless gods 
reside, and tears through the white foam of the waves of 
the sea.”^ “ The goddess round whom the Tunahgai is 


danced '* has been in this poem converted into the Aryan 
Mother-goddess “ whose great womb gave birth to^ the 
Ked God who wears yellow (gold) ornaments and killed 

the cruel demon on the expanse of the white waves (of 
the sea)”“. The universe is referred to as “ as the beauti- 
ful, cool world named after the jambu fruit. i.e., 
Jambudvipa.*® There is besides an allusion to the 
“science of horses." Finally Munis are said to 
“ tend the red tire with sticks brought by white-tusked 

8 ^ss)lduj 6H (^tsa/piLi^ Qg:eO'si](aBjr 

OeuewrtfsJOiT eS sir la Sr i - it 

QuT^QsiTi^^ (Suirds0iij siiietas 
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Q^nibiuir Qai Sfidsas^iuir® 


Ib. 11. 429-43i 
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notwithstanding 


elephants. Not only Aryan ideas but also Sanskrit 
words occur more frequently in this poem than in the 
early anthologies ; a few examples of words borrowed 
from Sanskrit, mostly wantonly, are saga(lam (1.5u), 
nadagam (1. 55), teyvam (;. 104)budam (1. 2S5), endiram 

(1.260), taruppai li. 261), and amudu (1. 475), But 

the freer use of Aryan allusions than 
in contemporary i)oetic productions, this p() 0 m has not 
been influenced by Sanskrit literature as such; it is a 
specimen of the guide (arruppadai) class of poems and 
fully maintains the traditions (called in Tamil marabu) 
of ancient Tamil literature. It describes the life- 
conditions of the five regions and the customs of the 
Tamil people quite like other Tamil poems of the 
early epoch, though as it was composed in Kanci, 
then the headquarters of Aryan culture in Tamil India, 
and there are abundant traces of Aryan influence. 

Ilandiraiyan, the hero of the poem, was not 
famous for any military exploits ; though his prowess 
is described, as usual in such poems, in terms of 
exaggerated praise, no definite achievement, no victory 
in any specific battle, no conquest of foreign territory, 
is attributed to him. Vague phrafjes of praise such 
as that “ he desired to destroy his enemies’ fort-walls 
and capture their crowns, but not to make peace with 
them,” mean as little as did the title of king of 

12 Queesfi uj QpenflaiiT Q&teSaQ siTil.(Sls 
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France used by British sovereigns long after they lost 
every inch of land in France. Hence Ilandiraiyan’s 
reign of the Kancf district has no historical signi- 
ficance. But as he is eulogized by the poet who also 
sang in T)raise of Karikal, Ilandiraiyan’s relationship 
with the latter becomes an important question which 
deserves to be discussed. Kanakasahhai assumes that 
Ilandiraiyan usurped the throne of Kancf during 
Karikal’s boyhood; but as there is absolutely no 
evidence for this statement, it deserves no considera. 
tion. It is but a bad guess and no move. As 
Ilandiraiyan was a contemporary of Karikal, he must 
have been appointed ruler of Kahci after Karikal’s 

conquest of the place and continued so after Karikal’s 
death. 

The inscriptions of the Codas of the Telugu 
country say that Karikala had a grandson called Tonda- 
mana.^* Ilandiraiyan being the only known Tondaiman 
of the period is most probably this Tondamana. 
In Perumbanarruppadai, Ilandiraiyan is called ‘ the 
descendent of Tondaiydr.’^ ® This word Tondaiyor or 
Tondaiyar was used as indicating a class of people, also 
called Tiraiyar. This is ijroved by the fact that it is 
said that ‘ the tall hill of Vengadam belonged to the 

‘ ^ No, 123 and 205 of 1899. referred to in Madras 
Epig. Reports 1900—17. These charters naturally do 
not eoncern themselves with the sons of Karikal, who 
ruled in the Sola country, 

Q^iT6aoteoi-.(SajiriTut(^s. 

Perumb, 1. 454. 
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Tiraiyan of victorious spear* «’ by Kannanar, son of 
the man of Kattur. Another poet of the same age, 
Brukkattur Tayangannanar, Kannan the son of Tayan 
of Brukkattur, says,” Veugadam belongs to the Tondaiyar 
whose well-trained elephants fight valiantly and 
on whose tall peaks, hard to praise, masses of^ clouds 
crawl and from where bright rivulets rise.”*’ The 
word Tiraiyan can be derived only from the word 
tirai, ‘ the sea,’ ‘ the wave ’ and can therefore only 
mean ‘ a seaman, ‘ one belonging to a maritime tribe, 

• a chief of such tribe.’ The Tiraiyar were probably 
the tribe who in early times inhabited the east coast 
of what are now called Chinglepufc and North 
Arcot Districts. The word Tondaiyar is derived 
from ‘ tondai ’ the name of a creeper, Ooccinea Indica. 
Tondaiyar therefore means the tribe or the family 
which had the tondai as its emblem and wore 
garlands of it in fighting and on other occasions. 
As the names of Tondaiyar and Tiraiyar were applied 
to tlie same tribe, we can infer that the Tiraiyar tribe 
used the Tondai as their emblem. Tosdaiman was a 
title of lllandiraiyan ; it can only mean ' one to whom 
pertained the garland of Tondai.’ If this Tiraiyan was 
a chief of the Tondaiyar, how could he have also been 

16 Qai^jiS&oirujeisr (2eiiisL-Qir(SaisDir, kgOiTtn 

85 1. 9. Ife noted that Ilandirayan is called 

in Pm-umb, 1. 37, ‘ Tiraiyan of many 

spears 

fL/T&ar eSpp Qurfrfi O^T€wra»i_MJ 

Q^P^(!5 

Agam. 213, c. 11. -1-3. 
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the grandson ofKarikalan? This could have been if 
his mother was a Tiraiya woman. That Illandiraiyan 
was descended both from the Sola and Tiraiya families 
is mentioned in the Perumlicnarruppadai. " You are 
born in the family of (the Solan who is) the descen- 
dant of the sea-coloured Visnu who strode over the 
broad earth and has a blessed mole on his breast, the 
king noted for being the chief among the three 
sovereigns whose armies with their loud drums guard 
all the beings of the broad earth. (The Solan is chief 
among the kings) because he is as faultless as the right- 
whorled chank which is reputed to be the best of the 
shells that come from the bright broad ocean, and his 
sceptre repels injustice and desires justice. You (also) 
belong to the family given by the waves. 

Naccinarkkiniyar, the commentator on the Ten 
Songs, was puzzled by the phrase in the above i^assage, 
* given by the waves ’ and tried to explain it by means 
of a legend known to him. He says, “ the Solan of 
Nagapattinam went through a hole (in the surface of 
fche earth ?) to the Naglokam and embraced a Naga girl. 
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Then she asked him how to dispose of the child of 
their union. He said to her that if she floated the- 
child on the sea -with a bit of the Tondai creeper tied 
for identifying him and if he should reach the shore, 
he would give the child the rights of sovereignty and 
grant him a district to rule over. She sent her child 
as directed by him and as the wave gave him, he was 
called ‘wave-man’ (Tiraiyan)." This explanation is 
patently absurd because the Tiraiyar were a tribe as 
already shown. Certain recent writers, however, 
have not only taken this legei^d to be a historical truth, 
but have made it more absurd by identifying Ilandi- 
raiyan with the child of another legendary love affair, 
this time not of a Nagapattinam Solan, but a Kavirip- 
pumbattinam Sola King, whose natural son was not 
floated on the, waves but was sent in a ship, was wrecked 

in a storm and of whom nothing more was heard of. 

This story occurs in the Manimegalai. The Sola 
king’s pre-occupation with the fata of the child, for 
unlike the Nagapattinam Solan, he did not see his son, 
led to his neglecting to perform an Indra festival 
which was due at the time, and, as narrated in the 
romance, this neglect led to the sea swallowing the 
ancient seaport. Either legend is incredible and 
blending them together will not confer credibility on 

them. 


The editor of the Puram ascribes ode 185 to 
Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan and also says that ode 95 


sings about 


Tondaiiman’s armoury. ‘ Tbndaiman ’ 


seems to be compounded of the Tamil word- Tondai ’ 
and the Sanskrit suffix ‘ man ’ (mat) and probably means 

And there was another Tiraiyan chief, the lord 


of Pavattiri, who wore gold jewels Agams 3l0. 11. 6-7. 
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the chief to whom the Tondai pertains, ‘ Tondaiyar ' 
means • the tribe whose symbol was the Tondai 
creeper’. Tondai, Ooccinea Indica, is in modern times- 
more usually called Kovai, but the name * Donde ’ is 
the ordinary name of the plant in Telugu, The later 
Pallava kings, i. e., those who recaptured Kafici 
before 550 A. D. and since then imled with that 
place as capital till nearly 900 A. D., mixed with their 
Tamil subjects, the Tondaiyar, more intimately than the 
earlier Pallavas and in fact became fully Tamilized. 
They became patrons of Tamil poets who have 
referred to them as ‘ Tondaiman,30 Tondai yarkon, * ‘ 
Tondaimannavan,®^ all meaning king of the Tondaiyar. 
The country also came to be called Tondainadu, or 
Tondaimandalam (Sanskritized as Tundaka Visaya, 
Tundira Visaya). But all this took place in the VIII 
century. Yet some recent writers have argued that 
Tondaiyar was a translation of Pallavas, or vice versa. 
This is impossible for Tondai means a particular 
creeper, either Capparis horrida or Ooccinea Indica, 
whereas Pallava means any sprout, twig, or tender 
leaf. The Pallava kings wore after the VI century 
called in Tamil ‘ Pottaraiyar,’ and this may be a 
translation of Pallava raja, for pottu means a twig. 
Hence all theories deriving ‘ Tondaiyar,’ the name of a 
Tamil tribe, from Pallavar, the name of an Aryanized 
royal family which had emigrated from the North or 
vice versa, are untenable. 

Suudaramucti Nayanar’s Vada Tirumullai VayiL 
Padigam, st. 10. 

Tirumahgai Alvar’s Periyatiruraoli, ii. 8. 10 . 1 . 

lb. V. 8. 9. 1.' 
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Ilandiraiyan patronized Tamil poets, because he 
was a Tamil chief. He was also a Tamil poet himself. 
One of his odes is found in the Puram and is translated 
here as a specimen of royal poetic composition and not 
because it is more poetical than that of plebeian poets. 
‘‘ The cart of (royal) protection that is moved over the 
world, like the cart made by joining a plank to (two) 
wheels, will move easily along the road without mishap^ 
if the driver is efficient. If he cannot drive well, it 
will all during the day sink in the mud of hate and give 
rise to a series of disasters.’’*® 

After this flight into the region of the science of poli- 
tics, Ilandiraiyan composed three odes two in the kind 
called Neydal, and one in Mullai, all found in the Narrinai, 
The first of them runs thus : — “ It is proper that a man 
should speak loving words to a woman who is weak on 
account of the mental agitation caused by the disease 
(of love). What kind of a man, tell me, my playmate, is 
this lord of the sea-side region where the sprays of the 
stinking sea-water fall upon the clusters of the buds of 
the Alexandrian laurel, that he should not bring out my 
love by understanding that (love of) his breast has 
caused unbearable distress to me, and, that I, being a 
woman, have to suppress the light of love (from my 

23 ^(TeOUfTfr 

^'TtSBfT (S€iO<SBu(Su(T€Or LLfT &Sisfl 

(TJ*© \JU!T jSctsB ^ LJ'SCplC 

ILjUJ^P 

usts>ads!L, ^sir<ofrp ulL® 
i£}s LJu<?o /iS'CcrsfnLi 

Pur. 185. 
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face), jusb as the lustre is hidden in the rav^ pearl which 
the skilled artizan has not cleaned and made bright. 


j»24 


tiie 


The next poem describes how the companion of the 
maiden consoles her : — “ Maiden, you asked me whether 
tiiis was the season when your lover, who departed to 

cruel desert where beholders are frightened by the 
heat of the sunlight which looks like a white cloth spread 
on the long x)ath difficult to cross and which is totally 
devoid of water, promised to return. (No), the ignorant 
clouds, forgetting (the x)roper season), have drunk the 
waters of the sea, become pregnant till they cannot any 
more contain the water and have poured it ; and, their 
foolish minds imagining it to be the season of heavy 
rain, the ignorant Pidavu shrubs, the Cassia and the 
Novembor-flower plant have flowered, (Do not think it- 
is the rainy season),®* 


24 


^e0iEjS)tu Qufr(i^^ jb 

Q^uu rr mr ID a jh d? era to iL / ld 

^ Queijr^u) ^t-Lu ^'Giaretsvfl ^ jb 

€tD<ssiJ€0 <«■ li oD Mj oir Li /!!)-*■ 

LDeaOf^^LJ LJ^QP^ Q^lL-LJLJa uSi &Kr JT LJ 

L/eirSsBr uj(r^iDL9uj LjG0^j:§iT^ Q^iruu 

L0<®6ijrO^/r 




fUJ 


(lp€0 


LU JTfT 




LL IT IT u eoar iej‘ 0 ^'F 6 roir uj^ 


iSfar. 94 




■fir^ eupi^ §jTiiiur 
^Q&)oSffl^ ^<557-^cr Q&jjSieOiS (^0 ul9 

ear ^ sii IT u u^dr^uy Qeu.^s-jr lS rpihQ ^mr 

fliTutsnir^ srTeeareujr 

eS^(Ssurr Qeum loi—iesyp Lo^uSear ^ 

tf/_€ar Qpsip uxTizeoi^ 
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“ My charioteer, have you understood the state of 
mind of the faultless, young maiden who, while sweet 
smell issued from her, on the hill of sand gathered by 
the beating waves of the ocean, wanted to catch the 
crabs which were playing there and, becoming tired of 
running after them, gave up the chase, and, wlieu I, 
now full of distress, proposed to go away from her in 
search of wealth, became tongue-tied, plucked the sweet 
flower-clusters from the low branches of the Cassia, 
and rubbed them together with the tender leaves and 
scattered them with her liands and became dumb- 
foundered.”*^ Of these three poems the former two are 
ascribed to llandiraiyanar, and the last to Tondaimau 
llandiraiyan, both being most probably the same person. 
I think there is an air of artificiality in these poems, 
indicating that the author is repeating stock phrases of 
poetic convention, uninspired by first-hand knowledge 
as also a trace of the atmosphere of Sanskrit poetry 

Quir^^^eo Q^^6\)/r ajssaruvueo 

a/rOiTsar gtHLii ^ aj ott sn O lo / r ® Q^rreSs^} 

Qxiri—ps 

4 

ifii 61 / iDeoiri ^ 

Nar. 99, 

9e. iLfS^Coturr una Qu(j^(ejsu. 

Q&0/& Q^fT^iLS QsudsiT /Tisr' 

(^ojoSQeOTOTr Q^tok/SiufT Lj<siDjruu 

LL^(3LD(r^ QuujfT^^ 

(^frip Q<sir(^^ 

dffifS ^iStTik €s><3suj 

i£srfSei}(^ (^^©9 uj/rujwi— 


Nar, 106i- 
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Ilandiraiyan’s odes and the Perumbanarruppadai are 
the first Tamil poems from KaScIpura district — the 
Dravida country of Sanskrit authors. A work called 
Ilandiraiyam, either composed by him or dedicated to 
him, is mentioned in commentaries of a later ago; this 
seems to have become extinct. For centuries before 
Ilandiraiyan’s time Aryan or Aryanized Rajas, whoso 
language of administration was Prakrit ruled over Kanci 
district ; they did not patronize Tamil x)oets, who were 
attached only to the traditional Tamil courts of the 
Solas, Seras and Pandiyas and to those of the many 
Tamil chieftains. Karikal’s conquest of Kane? first 
brought that place within the ambit of Tamil litera- 
ture. This explains the total absence of any reference 
to the Pallavas in the early Tamil poems now extant. 
After the Pallavas became Tamilized, references to them 
in Tamil literature become frequent. 

Kancipura remained a Sola dependency till the 
middle of the VI A. D. centiu’y when it was captured 
by the Pallava Kumaravispu. One of his descendants 
Simhavisnu added the Sola province to his territories 
and this led to great changes in his history o4 the 
Tamil land, which it is outside the scope ol this 

wolume to recount. 


CHAPTER XXII 

SOLA KINGS AFTER KARIKAL. 


Scanty historical information from the odes 


The Text of the one thousand and six hundred odes 
of the early anthologies contains stray allusions to the 
deeds of kings and chieftains. They are casual and also 
sorare that it is not possible to construct any connected 
history of the Tamil Kingdoms during the period when 
the odes were composed, or even full biographies of the 
persons referred to. As in the case of Karikal, the 
names of battles fought by kings, the places where the 
battles were fought, and.the names of the defeated kings 
can alone be derived frpm this source. Oftentimes the 
odes are but vague eulogies of the i)rowess of kings. 
Their one virtue is that they are so realistic that ex- 
aggerated, praise and impossible feats are not ascribed 
tq t^e monarchs as in the Silappadigaram and later 
Tetirnil poems. The older bards might not have been 
restrained in the matter of eating and drinking and were 
devoted too much to the welfare of the singers and 
dancers they attached themselves to, hut they were blunt 
men who administered rebuke to kings when necessary, 
and on all occasions gave them sound advice. 


MSdalan Maduraikkuraaranar of Ericcilur in 
Konadu was, according to the colophon, kept loitering 
in his court by Perundiruinavalavan who died at 
Kurappalli, for a very long time without being given 
the usual rewards and he scolded tbe king thus : — 
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“ Lord, we (xioets) do not esteem you for your posses- 
ing chariots on whose tops the flags fly and which 
are drawn by horses which gallop as fast as the wind 
blows, or large elephants which can charge on hills and 
fight with an arjuy provided with weax)ons shining like 
the sea, or for your being victorious in war, your 
drums roaring as terribly as the thunder. We do not 
respect the might of your royal white umbrella, which 
l)rotects your wealth or that you have a large infantry 
and wear bright jewels. Those that are honoured by 
us may be lords of small village surrounded by a hedge 
of thorns, where the people eat boiled ragi which 
grows on poor soil, along with the short, evil-smelling 
leaves of the Munnai (Premana integrifolia), which 
has been left unbrowsed by goats, but they are men 
who know how to treat us. Even in distress we will 
not respect the useless wealth of the ignorant ; but will 
think highly of the small wealth of the wise, because 
it will be of some use to poets.” ^ 

^ ^sar&sr Qiirj)/ujs=Q<f eSt si^siBQujir® 

Q a IT ^ i—iEJ ^ 

dR— MAODT u-meBT QoiireoaueoL^^ ^ir^esiQujrrQ 

u>%soiDiTjpi s&fi jbfSear 

et^Q^Opa p^ear si/Ll@a;(25 QfiTrfQmn® 

Qa=(^(eLDii u(^e_u> Qai^fSiu 

memQsQg jSit^sst Qiuireem^eoa! 

Qmieia(^.aoL^ Q^i^ajua ^lu/i^Qeiiir eSaiQm 

QtuihuifTii eShussu u(Fe_ QiDtr^SiT 

aSfSQpil. UL-ueatu mjSQtDiui 

Qpi^9a(^i Qstq^ibslL 
aiaS^ QifBmfSQuLiir® Qujsfr.tL<^ 
tom ear iriijiSgf QioiASuuSjDk 
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Kanakasabhai identiOes the king rebuked here with 
Karikal ; this is not right, because Karikal was far too 
generous a patron of poets to have deserved the rebuke. 
The only reason adduced by Kanakasabhai for the 
identification is that both monarchs had the title ‘ the 
great Soja king !’ Any Sola may be called LDirsuerrsn^ , 
this title being no proper name. 


In Puram 45, when two Sola brothers were fight- 
ing with each other, the elder was thus admonished by 
Kovur Kilar : — “(Your brother) is not the wearer of the 
white earring made of (the leaves of) the great palmyra 
tree (i. e., he is not a Seran) ; nor is he the wearer 
of the garland (of the leaves) of the black- houghed 
neem tree (i. e., he is not a Pandiyan). Your garland is 
made of the Atti ; your foe's garland, too, is made of 
^he Atti. Hence if either of you is defeated, it is your 
house that suffers defeat. It is not possible that both 
of you can succeed. Hence your conduct is unworthy 
of your house. This quarrel will make other kings 
who, like you, possess chariots adorned with flags, swell 
with joy. Therefore it is proper that you cease this 

(war)”.* Though these poems are interesting, they are 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ - - - 

utTi—jSi Q/giTQf^ih ueisriS 0)0* j’ 
lAimuQu Qraoi (y OldSevt,#^ 

Ofitmirr^ aSiiQmir 0aDc.aou>a/6r(?ar 
ttiitOjS ^eoL-Qiuirk isii^ir 

©U0u)tu/r Qfimafimeafi QuifiQ^, 

Puf. 197. 
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not of use as historical sources on account of the poverty 
of the information they give us. 


Modern scholars in dealing with the poets who 
composed these odes have assumed that the identity of 
names, though unsupported by other evidence internal 
or external, proves the identity of individuals. This is 
an absurd assumption. For there are four individuals 
of the name of Nakklranar, one, the author of several 
odes in the early anthologies and of Tirumurugarrup- 
padai and Nedunalvadai in the Ten Songs, two, 
author of a book of prosody, called Naladi Narpadu, 
three, the legendary first expounder of Agapporul, and 


four, the author of certain Saiva hymns of a later 
period, and Tamil scholars have amalgamated them 
into one human being. This procedure stands very 
much in the way of all research into the gradual 
evolution of Tamil poetry and gives a handle to those 
who hold that Tamil i^oetry arose only after Tamil 
bards learnt Sanskrit poetry, and try to prove their 
proposition by putting later poems before earlier ones, 
in violation of all internal and external evidence. 


Unreliability of the Colophons to the Puram Odes : 


When the four anthologies were made up in the V 
and VI centuries A. D., for each ode was noted the name 
of the tinai (and perhaps tufai) to which it belonged and 
the name of its author. That is how the Agam, the 

Qujrr(^s^iT QfifrpiSl^i Q^/rpu^ii 

Q^p eSajpsasq ut^Qp^ 

(gL^u(3un'(^ 

jTiireirr 

Qi^ibtkiLeS iLj^aos Q^uju^lSI^ fi9«(?cu. 

Pur 46. 
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Nayrinai, and the Kiirundogai have come down to ns. But 
the Puram as we have it has besides, (1) colophons 
indicating the particular occasions when each of the 
first two hundred and sixty six odes w’^ere sung, (2) 
paraphrases of these two hundred and sixty-six odes 
and brief notes grammatical or iiiterpretive. The 
colophons stop where the paraphrases stop and x>robably 
both were done by an editor of the age when commen- 
taries were composed on old Tamil poems, i. e., 
probably between the XII and XVI centuries. The 
colophons, and not the commentaries, are resumed 
with the three hundred and fiftv-ninth ode and are 
continued to the end. 

Most Tamil scholars have disidayed a superstitious 
reverence for these coloi)hons. When they use the 
information given in them they say, ‘ it is mentioned in 
the Puram,’ when they ought to say ‘ it is mentioned in 
the colophons to the Puram odes, or it is mentioned in 
the commentaries to the Puram odes It is high time 
that scholars gave up confounding the texts of poems with 
the commentaries of probably a thousand years later. 
Moreover it is too readily assumed that the editor of the 
Pufarn has recorded in every case the tradition remem- 
bered in his time. Even if all the information given 
by hint is allowed to be traditional it ought to be 
taken cum grano salis ; for tradition is known to grow 
like a snowball from age to age and to become charged 
with legends, especially pf the marvellous variety. 


The Occasional Unreliability of the Colophons : 


It is evident that some of the colophons appended 
to the poems by the editor do not embody tradition, but 
contain guesses, sometimes wild. For example, Pujam 
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76 and 77 are said to be eulogies of Nedunjeliyan, 

the victor of Talaiyalanganara, sung by Idaikkunruv 

Kilar. Puram 76 runs thus : — “ It is nothing novel 

that one man should kill another or that one should 
be defeated by another ; this is natural in the 

world. But we have never heard before now, that 
the greatness and might of the Pandiyan, who wore the 
honey-drii)iung garland made by intertwining the bright 
leaves growing on the thick bouglis of the big-trunked 
neem tree of the assembly-hall, with the long vine of the 
ulinai and wore the flower-garland also, who possessed 
the wealth of the beautiful land where the sweet- 
sounding, clear sound of the war-drum is heard, and 
wore jewels made of yellow gold, should not be real- 
is^ed by the sev^en (heroes), wearers of heroes' anklets, 
who joined together and proceeded against him, but 
were defeated and killed by him single-handed.® 

* ^^Qi'Sesr Q ta !T earQ^gnii Q ^ fr '2eo ^ ^ th 

^ssrjiS^ eijeos^ ^lujbsios 
uSesr/jS CT/r/a Qaeirso.i ^srsir&air 

iD^/D QaiiiSssr L£)iTff& 2 isin Q lu ir easr it 

Qi3®isiQsiti^ iLiy^sto^u usv 2 iTir(S uSdoa—ejB 
Q^rSuJ^ Q ^ihuiTIU a&fOI&SsB 

Qiuire^iuenr u)ir' 2 s\)Qiijir(B Quir&Saj.^ 
u/rifisor Q psmQ'bssisr spisiad aireoan^A 
isit(9Q<sq^ ^0sS p U^ii^cL 

lS<S^ QfU)U)^ ID^ILKTITIT 

Quit 0 ^ Qiaesrp/ pear p^ ajiip 
Lf^earsifi Qbiiq^qiit m&iaiei ldi—ibs 
QtiiT(^pir ^Qu QuiT0^s6irp pu-Oefi. 

Pur. 76. 
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The nexb ode says, ‘‘who is this that stands here? 
From his legs the (boy’s) tinkling anklets have (just) 
been removed and round it the hero’s anklet has been 
put; from his head the (boy’s) hair-tuft has been shaven 
and on it the garland made of tender margosa leaves and 
the ulinai creeper has been wound; from his hands the 
short bangles have been taken away and in them he 
holds the bow ; and he stands so as to adorn the carved 
post of the chariot. Whoever he may be, may his 
garland not fade for a long time ; though ho wears a 
(warrior’s) garland, he has nob discarded the (boy’s) gold 
necklet (with five pendants) ; to-day (for the first time) 
he gave up milk-food and ate rice. He neither respects 
nor disregards the new warriors who came one after 
another against him ; nor even did he feel exultation or 
pride that he got tight hold of them and threw them 
against the broad sky, so that they fell face downwards 
on the ground and were killed."* The writer of the 

* QeemSstssfl Q&iTeima^ Qi^lLQs 

Qj(S.£ A^iiert is ^ ^ ^ m) (ca/iiti? Qt^emi—erfliT 
OtslSw ^sirio. iLj^soj^u untQirrT® 

s^iruih upfS 

QifQiQpird Quit&Siu 

fjjirir ojn smireissfl ^.7/fy«ir(8 

jg/r&S a^i^€Br£if ufr^eaSil. 

u.aS€fffliL{ uS ^ir ^aS ^{fr /D^Qear 

Q.'i^ ut^etreatf 

u9eoQar uj€U€a>ir 

Pur. 77. 
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colophons says that both songs were sung by the sama poet 
in eulogy of the same king. It is impossible to believe 
that the hero-victor of Talaiyalahgaram, known to the 
poet, and the boy-hero, unknown to the poet, were one and 
the same person. The only thing we may be sure of is 
that both belonged to the house of the Pandiyas. The 
colophon to Puram 77 is a guess and a bad guess at that. 

Another poem, Puram 74, praises the fortitude of 

royal persons to this effect : — “ Koyal babes that die 
and even moles delivered from the wombs of queens, 
even though they are not men, are cut to pieces with 
swords (as a symbol of the duty of warriors to seek 

death in battle fields). When this is so, could any king 
beget a son who, whan tied like a chained dog, would be 
so weak as to drink water charitably offered by his 
jailor, for allaying the fire in his stomach?”® Now 
the editor says that when Irumborai was captured and 
imprisoned in the room near the West gate (of the 
palace), he begged for water, he did not get it, and when 
he got it later on, held it in his hand, composed this 
poem, and died without drinking it. This is not im- 
possible, there is nothing incredible in the legend, but 
the text does not give any indications about the persons 
involved and there is nothing to disprove the view that 

® iiSputSI^ 

LCKetr&F Q ^ qiit&B p puuniT 

Qpri—iTUU® (^LDsSlaS esffL-truu(Sp 
Qaeireo Qs&fUr Qai&rireiar ^jpiup 

eaaSppip^p psssffuup 
prtSitm weestoQi 

tiSmui QjtitsS^ etieosp ptrQsv. 


Pur. 74, 
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the editor had heard of the legend and tacked it on to tho 
poem. There are also doubts about the truth of the 
legend. There is an anthology of Tamil poems, with 
very brief comments on some, made before the XVI 
century and called by the curious name of ‘ Biography 
of Tamil Poets ’ (Tamil Navalar Varalaru), which it is 
not. This ode occurs as Poem 168 in this collection 
and the note added says ’when Seran Kanaikkal Jrum- 
borai was imprisoned by Sehganan in a room at the 
East gate (of his palace), the Seran composed this ode 
and sent it to Poygaiyar a poet-friend of his. When 
Poygaiyar heard this, he sang a poem (in praise of 
Sehganan, called) Kalvali Narpadu, and Setiganln released 
the Seran and gave him back his throne.”^ The fact 
that the two legends contradict each other shows that 
supposed traditions which Tamil scholars regard as sacro- 
sanct are but brittle reeds to lean upon in historical 

investigation. 

Other such poems there are, the subject-matter of 
which bears no relation to the story told in the colo. 
phon attached to them. I give one more example. 
Puram 47 says : — " Like birds seeking for a tree which 

4 

bears fruit, bards go in search of liberal patrons ; with- 
out minding the distance, they pass along difficult paths 
and with their untrained tongues sing as well as they 
can. With the reward obtained they feed their 
relatives, and without saving any thing, they consume 
it and give it away to others with a light heart. The 
life of these seekers after patronage is free from the 
blame of harming others. They defeat with their learn- 
ing those that dispute with them and stand erect and 

Tamil Navalar Varalaru, j). 57. 
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behave pleasantly. Their life is as great as that which 
is led by you. who art famous and rule the land.’”^ To 
this poem is attached the colophon that “when the poet 
Ilandattan from Nalahgil.li, the Sola King, went to 
Uraiyur, Neduhgilli who died at the Kariyaru thought he 
was a spy and wanted to kill him, but Kovurkilar sang 
this ode and saved him.” Besides the objection that there 
is nothing in the poem remotely suggesting a spy, there 
is the further objection that Kovurki.lar was a favourite 
of the enemies of Neduhgilli i.e., Nalahgilli and Killiva- 
lavan and therefore not likely to have any influence with 
Neduhgilji. 

The colophon to Puram 173 says that the ode was 
addressed by the So.la king Killivalavan who died at 
Kulamurram in honour of Pannan of Sirugudi. It says : — 
*' May Pannan live as long as I live ! You bards, note the 
distress of the relatives of this man. We hear the noise 
of men feeding, as great as that of birds on a tree 
which has newly borne fruit. We see boys go in all 
directions along with their relatives with cooked food 

**'* * »■-».. ... .1 > d 

^ ^^efftQdjir^u UL^iTiE^ Lj^&fi jh Qu/rSl 
Qmi^aj 0«/65r 

Qtu^iair isireS&rr ia;^a)/r/S 0 U Ufri^u 
Qupp^ s^jtp u) 0 ;i^ 

Qtumhufr ^^Gsm® tff^ihuir^ 

Qjfr^deos 

iSlpiTd(g^ ^ eSesrQp^ ^ puuL^ 

aswr^^ir iBfresor €i}&kr{^^ih Q 

^iuiriiQefffl Q^iTQpQ esidoeo Q/»fris^Lj£5^ 

QfeOQj QiLtu^uj 
n’&ffGjr (d)sldii>€0! 

Pur. 47. 
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in their hands, as the small ants, when they know" 
that the cloud which rains in the proper season is going, 
to rain, take their eggs (in their mouths) and resort to 
high ground ; but yet on account of the distress of 
hunger and of our travel from far places, we ask again and' 
again, is the house of the curer of hunger near? or far? 
Tell us.”® It is impossible to regard this ode but as 
the song of a hungry bard in search of a patron ; yet 
it is attributed to a royal personage by the editor of 
Furam. Many more such colophons can easily be found 
in the anthology I therefore think that the colophons 
to the poems cannot be accepted as all reliable. 


Yet most scholars have treated the information given 
in the colophons as gospel-truth and have constructed 
schemes of the contemporaneity of the authors and kings 
and even attempted to evolve genealogical lists of 
the kings referred to and the political history of the 
period. But no one such reconstruction agrees with 
another : and nine of the contradictory dynastic lists of 

® lUIT^OUTQ^ fSIT(^ua QJtT^lU 

utreauriT sireserSsu^ Q^iLostau 


uJireoariTU UQpLJuriji Lji^eifluSlyiii igssrssr 

luiraiis QsLL(g)U) 

QuiTibiutT Qsu^sS QuiusSi^ QmirsQ 

OpU-GDi— Otf/rffiTOT® SU 

S^rBgveesf Q eesr jpuhiS ^ S 6\)Q so t Q p d Qsdjuud 
Qs^it ffiGai—S safBtui sS p /Biurw^ 
L6l0isS2efrd S(0’j)liis arressr^ij sssat^ 

LOppi WppiLD sSsBlQ^^d QppQpGSTLJ 

u^uiSessfi eafieoeo 

LB&isRplp!T Q^iLpQpir ss-piLiS GssrjDs2s. 


G 
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the period, construoted by Kanakasabhai and others from 
the information contained in these colophons can be 
regarded as in any way acceptable ; all the more so 
because as a result of such reconstructions, an impossibly 
long list of kings and poets have been crushed into one 
short period, leaving a dark blank before and behind. 

Moreover the evidence of these colophons, in 
dehance of the internal evidence of the poems them- 
selves, has made these modern scholars assign all that 
remains of ancient Tamil literature, the waifs of different 
epochs, to one poor century or half-century. This 
reduces history to absurdity, for it leads to the impossible- 
view that Tamil literature, without a previous history, 
in violation of the law of evolution, burst into a sudden- 
blaze in one period and straightway the Tamil muse be* 
came dumb for several centuries. Along with others I 
have wasted several years in trying to extract reliable 
history from these colophons and have come to the 
conclusion that they are an inextricable tangle of fact 
and fiction, of tradition and guess, and therefore useless 
for the purpose of constructing genelogical lists of kings. 
At best a few notes on the life of a few kings can be 
recovered from these poems. 

Nalau^illi : 

After Karikal's death the empire that he founded 
went to pieces. Renadu was ruled by Telugu princee 
who called themselves Codas (the d being the Telugu 
equivalent of the Tamil 1) ; during their rule Telugu 

gradually came to be a written language, being used in 
inscriptions and in a few centuries it became also a 
literary language. The Sera and Pandiya kingdoms- 
regwned their independence, so much so that Nalan jilli, 
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possibly the immediate successor of Karikal on the 
Sola throne (though we have no evidence on the point), 
had to fight with them often to assert his superiority to 
them, Says the poet Kdvur Kilar; — " As amongst the 
objects of human life wealth and pleasure come after 
dharma,® so the two umbrellas (those of the Seran and 
the Pandiyan) come after your single umbrella. Desiring 
that your fame should rise high like the white moon, you 
are spending all your time in military camps (and never 
in your city). Your elephants, the tips of whose tusks 
have been blunted by battering the fort-walls of your 

■enemies, are having no rest. Your soldiers who wear the 
bracelets of heroes and are always eager for war, do not 
hesitate to march to the enemies' distant territories 
situated in the middle of the forests. Your horses first 
stay in the battle-fields where the war-festival is celebra- 
ted and go from the eastern ocean right round till the 
white waves of the western ocean wash their hoofs. 
The kings of the northern region are watching with 


sleepless eyes and are trembling with fear.”*® Reading 



® This phrase shows that Aryan ideas were now 
rapidly gaining ground in Tamil India. Such a simile, 
involving the Aryan concept of the objects of life and 
comparing concrete objects with abstract ideas, cannot 
be discovered in Tamil literature before the time of 

iiarikal. 
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batweeu the lines, this means that Nalahgilli had to be- 
fighting always in order not to lose his throne. This 
inference is supported by other poems which speak' of 
civil war in the Sola country. One Neduhgilli wa? 
besieged by him in Uraiyfir. Nalaugilli’s capital 
was Kavirippumpattinam^ 3 and Nedungilli apparently 
usurped the throne at UraiyiSr and brought the inland 
portion of the Sola territory under his sway, and 
Nalcngilli fought with him to recover it. 

I I 

The songs that praise NalahgiUi are more in 
number than the eulogies ot many other Kings, 

The troubled times in which he lived seem to have de- 
veloped a melancholic attitude in the minds of his bards. 
In an ode by one of these occurs for the first time 

Jfyi^QpS (JDCOTLJl. 

U/TiL/.-fiOTT 

p <ss L0^<5u/f 

/r 41. cF 

1-1 6 isar /fl sbr in rr •srr ih u^uu 

tSjeO(yKSm/D 6U0^ei2i Qp&krQi--^ 

sejGOih u.ruj^ 

SGkT&ssr 

i^ur. 31, 

* ' Pur. 45, already quoted and translated. 

* Pur. 80, 11. 10-14, which according to the 
colophon was sung in honour of Nalangilli, quoted and 
translated already. I have used the information in the 
eolophon, where it appears to be unquestionable. 
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in Tamil poetry, a pessimistic note conspicuous for its 
absence in earlier poems ; for thus sang Mudu KannanSr 
cf Ufaiyur to this king “ Consider the kings who were 
born in excellent families and flourished one after 
another like rows of the flowers of the lotus which 
grows in mud and possesses a hundred bright petals. 
Of. these but a few are famed in song ; many have 
dropped like the lotus leaf (unknown). Those who have 
been sung by poets, they say, get into aerial chariots not 

driven by (the mortal hands of) pilots, they having 
performed good deeds, as I have heard. My sire, 
Setoenni Nalahgilli, the moon-god shows even to the 
most ignorant that all things wane and wax, die and are 
rehoro in this world over which he roams. Whoever 
comes to you, whether he bo powerless or powerful, 
look at the distressed and help them. May your enemies 
be the ungracious wretches who never help others.”* ’ 

^ (S^jb^svefT/T fifruyGBiHr uujr?^ Q^ir&krQa y) 

CTfl«Djr<ff6Wr i—OTTOT 

(S<su p^&s)LJ> fiS^eorr GS(ip^^2sfSiiru iSI pi ^ 

i QpiT&Dir Qiueaar^vcsj sir"^ 
iLi<5s>jrtqii u/Ti-l® Qp^t^QujfTfT S&dQjr 
(£srojra5)%o Qu{TSi>Lo(rtui ^QQ(^fT ue^Qjr 

iyeosuiT ufrQii Lj<s(i^iSa>L^(Sujfrn‘ eS s^r ti tSI ebr 
Gveosu CSesrsarr <au/rear 

Qiuuj^u Qsiimup^ Q^djsS^Ofr (y)ij^pQp55rd 
(SslLu Q€)i)i<sisip 

Qptitp jjyswTGrot/iuy Qu0€S jjyewrsmfziiL/ 

LGfrdjp jsycDbrsEOifiu^u) tSp^p 
LD/Slujfr Qpfr€G)iriy mfSajd atrLlo^p 
^QiEJ^Sil. LfpQp (7p6\)ap^ 

^e^BOtr jr/ruSIgpuM jrauS^ii 
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The Solan who died at Kulamurram : 

Another Sola king, called Killivalavan, has been 
sung in more poems and by more bards than any other 
Kill! and Valavan, being both titles, meaning Sola 
princes, this particular king was given after death the 
title. ‘ Killivalavan, who died at Kulamurram.’ Accord* 

r ^ m 9 r 

ing to the colophons he was the patron of ten poets, all 
of whom sung odes in his honour. These poets refer 
specially to his liberal patronage of poets. He seems to 
have quarrelled with a Sera king, for his siege of VaSji, 
the Sera capital, is sung by two poets. “ You know best, 
whether slaying or abstaining from it will redound to 
your credit. Girls who wear anklets filled with pebbles 
and small bangles, made (by the goldsmith) with a lon^ 
tool, are throwing up and catching little balls made of 
gold in the shape of the nuts of the Guilandina bonduee 
so that the white sands of cool Porunai river (which 
flows near Karur) are scattered by their play. The trees 
of the defence forests (round Kiirur) are being felled by 
means of axes with long poles and blades sharpened by 
the strong-armed blacksmith with files ; the sound of the 
cutting of the trees and the falling of long branches and 
the smell of the scattered flowers, reach the (Scran’s) well- 
guarded palace surrounded by long walls ; yet without 
shame the king remains (within the battlements). Thai 

you fought with such a king while your drum adorned 

(SisfrdQ 

UJ0efr eusO'Bev iufr(^u)^ in^eA&iir 

Q S IT I—IT SB) U) JTIT(^S 

0<sri_/r^ ^uLSeoBsir uoassQiu^iri (S^trQjr. 

Pur. 27. 
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with bow-like garlands was beaten, is likely to cause- 
shame.*’* ^ 

A female bard of the name of Maiokkattu Nappasa- 
Iaiyar^5 thus sings of the same hostilities between 
Killivblavan and his contemporary Scran; — “ You who 
are descended from him who entered (i.e., sat on) the 
scale of the steelyard made of (lit, turned from) the 
white ivory from the el6i)hBnt which has feet like a 
(_wooden) mortar, for the purpose of relieving the distress 
of a pigeon ! To help the beggar is (so natural to you) 
that it need not be specially praised. If it is remembered 
that one of your ancestors destroyed the fort (of the 
Asuras) which was hanging from the sky and so strong 
that foes could not approach it, it is needless to praise 
your bravery in killing your enemies. As Justice is 

14 ujnttS^ih (sB(Si(ss)m lurruS^i 

Muj<oiris eunirQsrr p 

Qff=rSluuifl^ &lei'uiLSp LoseSir 

Qurreo^Qg^uj s^miQp Qpp^. uj!T®m 
peoan^^Gsr (o!ufr(T^sa)!s G) eu eikr ld esuf p ^etDpiU'i 
<ss 0 IE. 6S) s d ' ujdieuiTiij 

QfBQiEj€!aa iBsSuuiii urnupi^ guB in ^ iw ^ 
eS<SLDy;i Ljecihud a it ei^G p it iej 

GudITIoS)^ /t CTIT/f 

0 / 5 ® euiSs^jruiS p uSiuthu 

GV a S} arfl .w 

Pur, 36. 

The name taken literally, means ‘She of 

Marokkam (a village near Korkai) whose face was 
allow.' 
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seated in the sabha of the valiant Solas in Ufaiyur, it is 
nothing specially praiseworthy that you should be ]USt. 
Valavan^ whose strong shoulders, after fighting valiantly 
in the battle-field, have cut the defence- trees of the 
enemy, how can I sing the greatness of your powerful 
feet which have ruined fadeless Vanji,^® after destroy* 
ing the Seran who is the lord of the bow, who has carved 
the bow, as a symbol of his might, on the Himalayas 
with the boundless peaks shedding gold, and who owns 
loftly chariots ? * ^ Uraiyur was proverbially famous for 

Vanji being the name of a town as well as of a 
flower, is called ‘ fadeless for the town does not fade, 
but the flower fades. Such puns are frequent in the 

old poems. 

LjjpsS loST^eOeO ffSios s<ss)ptuu^ 

ujn'hosT QufSisp Q eu exr s sia l-s 


QsiT(^es>p Lj d (d s IT (dir 

eSperffdrr iLdsrQ p sFirirp 

Qeorrdsr ^ dsr sst (T^ iej s 




fE 


Spp 


^(ejQ^suS Osu/z9/i 








<3S^M> 


QP 


Q^^p€tS)LDI§<^ LD^Qp LCpiSd 

(^ 6 B rSSL^fB^ QsiJ 0^61^ p ^ 

«0«rf€35)/f .sewrcOTfi 6E&SlLDfr<^ isuisfr<su 


(gjyr QmfT^Q^SfT uj/rCpioW 
-siri pf^'tuau Qufr^i 




Qf5®ii}QsfTLL 

s 


HUT eaar eS'^ QiB<SiQarr sDirmsuesr Q(irf'^ 


eun 


fT su(ih)& ^fTi — ®/^/s 3 r 



(W (?/F/r65r(2?'6fr 


Pur. 39. 
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its hall of justice, probably from the time when Karikal 
justly decided a difiScult case when he was a boy, (Vide 
p, 339 supra); and Madura for her Tamil learning. Pur. 58 
speaks of <?F^/FaD^, ‘Uraiyur where justice 

stays always’ (1. 9) and ‘ Madura to 

which Tamil belongs (1. 13.)* 

It will be noticed that in the last ode appear for 
the first time two legends about the ancestory of the 
Solas. One of legends is that certain Asuras lived in 
a castle hanging from the sky and from there oppressed 
the Devas and an ancient Sola king destroyed the 
castles and thus relieved the distress of the poor Devas ; 
such stories, not only about the Solas but also about the 
Pandiyas, were invented in this age and helped on the 
movement of the Aryanization of the Tamil mind, The 
other legend is that Sivi was one of the ancestors of 
of the Solas. The story of Sivi cutting off a piece of 
flesh from his thigh and offering it to a kite that pursued 
a pigeon, because the latter begged Sivi to save it, is 
well-known. This attribution of descent from Sivi to 
Sola princes occurs also in Puram 37,^® also by 

* ® ‘ Son of the Solan who had an army of fierce 
warriors armed with white spears and who cured the 

distress of the bird.’ 

Lf^(^£U Lf^sem Q&i^Qai p 

& etsr (kiQl 9 (f^ ^ir'^Esr^ Q^unJItuear ld(T^s. 

Puy. 37 11, 5-6, 

It will be remembered that in the Perumbanarrup- 
padai, the Solan is called but the descendant of Visnu. 

Vide D. 399. supra. 
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Nappasalaiyar, and in Ptiram 46,'® by Kovur Kilar, It 
occurs also in Puram 43,® ® addressed to the younger 

brother of one Tiruvirrer Vankilli the fortunate chariot- 

warrior, (said to be Nalahgilli). In later times tho 
Solas were said to belong to the solar dynasty, for 
which I have not been able to find a reference in the 
Puram ; but if they were descended from Sivi, they 
ought to have belonged to the Lunar dynasty, for Sivi, 
son of Usinara was descended from Yayabi of the Lunar 

4 

dynasty. Even Kamban, the most admired Tamil epic 
poet, did not see this difficulty for he boldly makes Sivi 
an ancestor of Eama of the Solar dynasty. The Padma 
Purana derives all the three Tamil royal lines from 

4 

Turvasu of the Lunar dynasty.® * Evidently the people 
who invented an Aryan status for Tamil princes had 



* ® ‘ Son of him who relieved the trouble of the 
pigeon.’ LjpeSl eSQ^Q/^ir^ idq^s’Ssst, 


Pur. 46 11. 1-2. 

‘Descendant of the hero, who was so magna- 
nimous as not to hesitate to enter the scales, without 
fearing death himself, but afraid of the destruction of the 
short-gaited pigeon which had sought refuge with him 
from being hit by the kite which has bent feathers and 
sharp claws.’ 

U0^/ (Sesrgu (^fSpQprr.f 
p esr ear s ti) Ljds LjpsS^ 

puf^ tU(^9l^ 9<aa!r i-ids 
sx: eto IT uu IT eSeias iLjir^SeuiT^ 

Pur. 43 11. 4-8. 

* * Pad. Pur. VI. 250. 1-2, referred to by Pargiter 
-Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad. p. 108. 
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but a dim knowledge of the Puranas. The poetess 
boldly makes Sivi a Samhiyan, i.e., Sola prince. 

Kijlivalavan seems to have been as generous a 
patron of letters as Karikal himself. His eulogist 
sings, “ You, beggar, who with ceasless question and 
elderly month tell me, ‘ Stay here for some time, bard 
with a small yal, furnished with strings (which utter 
music) sweet as honey and whose drum (udukkai) 
with clear eyes, tied to a stick and looking like the 
tank-tortoise stuck on a skewer, sounds sweetly ’, listen 

to me. Know that Killivalavan is lord of a fertile 

• « • 

country where but the fire of cooking and not the fire 
of the foe is known and which yields food and water 
which, like the cool tank in the month of Tai is not 
exhausted by people taking water from it/'**^®. In 
this poem the last simile has to be specially noted. 
This is, so far as I have been able to find, the earliest 
indication that the Aryan classification of months and 
their Sanskrit names had been accepted by the Tamils* 
In Narrinai, there is a reference to girls ‘ bathing in the 

s \u ^ ^ rr ifi ^efnsTr 

sfT m Quests u 

uSg^iu €mHQ^(ot5rd 

f_6OTr«ujLb Quaeoi 

0<5/refr(® Qmtf <s{rS(^G5) put — ad oPujOTdF/r 

UJ6060 ^ . 5 ?®^ iXJjStUa 

^05^03^^ fii935yrj»(5 Qua(r^(^^ 

@<siT<oS fiTisfrfiu <sar (sS OS) 3^ 


Pur. 70.11. 1-10. 
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cool tank in the month of Tai perhaps as a 
religious duty. The Kurundogai speaks of “ the clear 
water of the spring being as cool as that in the month of 
Tai.” Poems where this phrase occurs cannot 
belong to an earlier age than the V cent. A. D. Puram 
229, 11-1-12, probably one of the latest in that anthology 
sings about the Seran, Yanaikkatccy Mandaranjeral 
Irumborai, gives the position of some planets and stars 
on the day when a meteor fell. The information is not 
clear and full enough to enable us to find out when the 
phenomenon took place ; but it could not have been 
before the end of the V century A. D. seeing that 
the king was one of the latest of the period we are 

considering. 

A curious custom among princes is mentioned in 
one of the eulogies of Killivalavan. Ancient Tamil 
princes, when they defeated their rivals, captured 
among other booty their crowns and made anklets for 
their own legs from the gold of their foe’s crowns. 
This was the Tamil ideal of royal glorification and of 
the degradation of enemies. Thus sings the bard ; — 
“ Your heroism is so great that you have destroyed 
the forts which were defended by your enemies ; you 
have killed them, and with the gold of their royal 

2A L-emstuu) 

Nar, Ib. 80, 1. 7. 

^eislL l- soar eesi^ lu . 


Ib. 194. 11. 3-4. 
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crowns made anklets of heroism which shine on your 
feet.” ** 

A more savage punishment of the enemy meted 
out by the Solan was “ the razing to the ground his 
fortifications and the burning in the day-time of the town 
belonging to the Seran.”**" Apparently war was no 
more a game as in the earlier days, but had degenerated 
into savagery. Irumborai, lord of Tcndi, another late 
Sera chief, defeated one Mfivan, plucked his strong 
teeth, sharp like thorn, and fixed them on the door of 
his fort. ^ 


Among the poets that sang odes in honour of 
Killivalavan were two, Kovur Kilar and Alattur Kilar,®® 

• • • f »♦ tm • 

35 M(oaj l 9 (~ipp LDpLCKohrQ^uSI 


QeOfTiiiufr^ L^evrr 

QufreStu 

euujQeuiQ^, 






Pur. 40 1, 


oDr<5ULj/r 


Nar. 14. 11. 


Qp^su'eS (Lp<^Q<o(njSl pQ^^^iu 
<ff/raff6U/F O ^ /r 6wr if iJ 

Nar. 18. M. 2-4. 

* ® Kilar means ‘ one that owns or one that belongs 
to/ Hence when wo find poets named Alattur Kilar 
or Kovur Kilar, etc., we have to interpret the words 
as • the bard of Alattur,* ' the bard of Kovur, etc. 
Many poets whose poems were included in these antho- 
o gies had similar village namaSi but no personal names. 


as 
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who have also eulogized Nalahgilli. Therefore these 
two Sojas wore near kinsmen, probably brothers, who 
ruled either one after the other or both at the same 

time in different places. But there is no information 
about their relationship in the poems themselves. 

The Silappadigaram refers to a Valavan Killi whU' 

r r 

was brother-in-law of Sehguttuvan, the Sera king, and' 
says that the latter defeated in one day nine Sola 
princes who were the enemies of Valavan Killi.** This 
Valavan Killi has been identified with this Killi Valavan 
by certain modern scholars ; but seeing that, as the 

Personal names seen to have scarcely existed before the 
custom x>revailed in the VI century of giving the names 
of Aryan gods to men; whatever names were used before 
that time were nicknames like ‘ the black-naped’ 
Irumbidartpalangar, village-names, like * he of Mahgudi, 
Mahgudikilar, caste-names preceded by an adjective, 
like Ilanaganar. This was true even of kings. Even 
to-day, though people have proper names in villages, 
the old fashion of nicknames is almost universal. 

3* Q^ifiuj Q&)it^u^ utmesrssijr 

(2 1? rR w IT aS eO iS'Seu^ Qa^(^ Qsueor^, 

Sil. xxviii, 11. 116-7. 

‘ Having in the battle of Nerivayil defeated nine princes 
who wore the garland of Atti flowers.’ 

saw^^sar tsuareu^ ©errsrflOio/T-® G}uiT(^i ^it 

uesartSesr Qjfirissru^ Lasaresrir 

(^eir aj JT ■s!- QuiT(i^^fT 6rwe\} G’drair/r/f 
wwrisrr uemiS^esr JTir^sS^ 

®s3rij^ @<ss)i_it/ Qloit^us Osu/r^^^a/esr. 

Ib. 11. 118-122. 
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odes quoted above prove, Killi Valavan was a great 
warrior and such an enemy of the Seran as to burn 
his city in the course of one day, we cannot believe 
that he sought or obtained the assistance of Seran 
Sehguttuvan. Killi and Valavan, merely mean ' Sola 
King,’ and can apply to any monarch of the Sola country. 
Hence the particular Solan we are dealing with was 

called ‘the Killi Valavan who died at Kulamurram.’ 

• • • • • • 

The person who secured Senguttuvan’s help was 
an heir apparent, and not a reigning sovereign. Hence 
it is wrong to identify this Solan with Nedumudikkilli, 
as Krishnaswami Iyengar has done, for Nedumudikkilli 
was not an ilavarasu (heir-apparent). ® ° 

(Sehguttuvan). who destoryed in the course of one day, 
the nine umbrellas of the nine confederate princes who 
did not agree with his brother-in-law Valvan Killi and 
would not accept his heir-apparentship.’ 

Manimekkalai in its Historical setting, p. 35, 
where the author calls Nedumudikkilli Sehguttuvan’s 
“ chola contemproray.” This is in contradiction to the 
statement of the Uraiperukatturai, i, (prologue-epitome 
of the epic) of Silappadigaram that Sehguttuvan’s 
conteojporary was Solan Peruhgilli and the statement 
of the commentator, Adiyarkkunallar, in his comments 
on this passage of Uraiperukatturai, that he was Perunar- 
killai (was he the one who performed the Rajasuya ?). 
Krishnaswami Iyengar apparently prefers his theory 

r 

of the contemporaneity of the Silappadigarara and the 
Maniracgalai, to the express statements of the prologue 
and the commentator, notwithstanding his respect from 
tradition. 
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Kanakasabhai makes a worse mistake, when he 

says that this Killivalavan was the father of the Sola 

» * • •• 

prince Udayakumaran, who was smitten with Mani- 
megalai’s charms and lost his life on that acconnt.®^ 
The Manimegalai is a pure romance and worthless as 
a source of history. In that poem a certain Punniy- 
arasan of Nagapuram says that once he sailed to 
Kavirippattinam for securing the friendship of Killiva- 
lavan and there heard that there was in the whole 

world (navalandivil) none comparable to Manimegalai.^* 

« 

Kanakasabhai, from this passage, inferred that the 
Killivalavan we are discussing was the King of Pugar 
during Manimagalai’s life. But Killi and Valavan are 
not names, meaning merely ‘ Sola prince, ’ and the 
Killi Valavan of this passage has nothing to do with 
the one eulogized in the Puram odes, this latter being 
Lord of Ufaiyur and not Pugar. 

It is to be expected that more and more Aryan 
ideas entered into the poems of the Tamil bards now. 
Alattur Kilar speaks of the special sin of harming 
Brahmanas, and refers to the ordinances of the 
Dharma SSstra.^^ 


® ^Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. p. 77 


^2 GiufrOufTir 

£ij/rffl;0 uSIeiJi^p Qtae^eOffiEj 

©(sirof? afsrrfiyOfg)® QeneifrL^d 

^rrQjrfTUJ (SufrSd 

srrsSiflu uL-.us»u sir « /f 

Man. XXV. 11, 12 16. 

* 

33 u!Tituu,t;t ^ulSuj Q<SIT®SB)LD. Pur. 34. 1. 3. 


34 


uiri^p'^p-. Ib. 1. 7 
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Notwithstanding the spread of the Aryan ideas in' 

this Killivalavan’s time, he was himself not cremated 

• • • • 

but buried. His death was mourned by three poets of 
whom the last addresses the potter who was to make' 
the um in which the monarch was to be interred and 
tells him that to make a big urn fit for such a monarch, 
the earth (or the horizon) ought to be the wheel and' 
the great mountain (interpreted as Meru by the com- 
mentator), the clay.®® 

Perunarikilli : 

The last celebrated king of this early Sola dynasty' 
about whom the Puram gives us information was called 
Perunarkilli. He had to defeat recalcitrant Sola princes, 
before bringing the whole of the Sola country under 
his sway. One such war is alluded in the following ; — 
*• King, whose ire resembled that of Murugan ! you 
possess horses which run fast so that they can serve 
in wars and a shield (made of hide) of the colour of 
the cloud; you proceeded (against your foes) and shatter- 
ed the front (of their armies). You plundered their rice- 
fields, you used the timber of their houses as firewood ; 
washed your elephants in the moats round their forts ; 
the light of the fire in which their land burned shone 
red like the shining sun. Your army limitlessly 
spread on their land. You achieved victory without the 
help of the armies of allies. Your sword stinks of flesh. 
The sandal-paste you have painted (on your breast) is 

3 5 s<cS<s(^(Ej <» ewT 6?jar ® 

(S <Sil iLl-J^QfT (UfTllSI Q Uj'SsaT UJ ^ ^ 

uSl0i&&)lF ^SffitUfTU Qu0La'bsV 

p (^GOfT ^ LDIT ^ aS", 

Pur. 228, 11. 12^15. 
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dried up. You have burnt down the well-guarded 
valley where grow the intertwining convolvulus (vallai), 
the blown lily, the cool pagacrai (Menispermum 

Oardifolium), the jack tree full of fruits and where the 
only jungle is that of the sugarcane ; and your elephants 

are well-trained for hghting.*'®® 

He then performed the Rajasuya sacrifice and under- 
went coronation in the Aryan style. For this reason he 
was called Irasatiiyaui Vetta Peru N?r Killi, and was, 
along with Kaxikal, remembered as a remote ancestor 


ix) (S» ^ 0^ (5 a?/ «jr Q^fr^ujruiSl 
Qp'SssT Qp (Ej ^ psvir 

m^SGtriMjrih eSi 
ip-^<smp^fTd 

Qujdi' j^uuL^ ^sSlLl^ ^ ^ <aS <ssr d <9 
Q^^s-L^iT (^rraSp Q(^sirpu 
LjGodjQ^t— affj2/«0Lo wjruiLS 

sumjTL^fTd ^Qeui^ 

eO 51j SI' IT lL 

(W0-^P ^pp^ 

(JD UJ E' (5 £1/ sir SsYT LDG0lT(TtJbU p 

u u u ^ (shr Gsy p ^eisBuLJn'^ p 

^ 6v ^ 9tTi fSiunu 

Qu(r^d ^(smu’^fosr 


Q 


fiL' iX) .'F ‘oST 


Q 


drQsftffl 


fErTLD G^UJUJ 


(S su fT F iT d) Lo'S60,F^63r Qu(7^LD.^isir ^erfjQfr, 


Pur. 16. 
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of the later Solas, those of Tanjore.^^ Apparently Peru 
Nar Kill! was the only early Sola who celebrated the 
Eajasuya ; hence he had tho performance of it as his 
distinctive mark. This celebration also shows us that 
in his time the Aryanization in culture of the people of 
the Tamil land was fairly well advanced. This is further 
proved by the fact that in one of the odes in his praise, 
he is lauded for “ pouring fully into the wet hands of 
begging Brahmanas flower and gold along with water.” ^ ^ 
Another simile derived from Aryan institutions is found 
in the same poem, where three kings are addressed by 
the poet : — “You, Kings, who possess the white umbrella 
of royalty and the chariot on which the flag waves, are 
seated together so that you look like the triple fire of 
the twice-born.’’* 9 The three kings here referred to, as 
we learn from the colophon, were the Seran Mariven' o, 
the Pandiyan Ukkirapperuveludi and Peru Narkilli, all 
three being the latest kings of the early Tamil dynasties 
and not very far from the age when the Puram four 
hundred was collected into an anthology. There seems 
to have occured a political revolution after the age of 
these three kings which will be described in a later 
chapter. 

3"^ Vide the Leyden grant and Tiruvalahgadu 
Inscription, also S. 1. 1. Vol. II part iii. These later 
inscriptions, however, confuse the order of sequence of 
these two early Solas. 

3s ejpp uiriruurrfis Sirwemt 

Pur. 367-11. 4-5. 

3 i-jStDiuJ airessis 

Qairpp « Q t n is^ pQ p rr Qsu.i^ir. 

Ib. 11. 13-14. 
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Besides the above kings, a dozen other Solas are 
assigned poems by the writer of the colophon. These 
could not all have ruled over the Sola country. As we 
hear that on one occasion nine Solas joined together to 
tight with a tenth, we have to infer that princes of the 

Sola dynasty who never ascended a throne, are referred 
to in the colophons. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PANDIYA KINGS. 


Mudu Kudumi Peru Yaludi : 

Tha first Pamlya King of whom wa get information 
from these odes is Muda Kedurci. He became famous- 
for patronizing Yajnas celebrated by Brahmana sacri- 
ficers and so became famous as Palyagasalai, (the 
builder or patron of) many sacrificial halls. It leeed 
not be taken to mean ‘ tha man that offered many vedie 
sacrifices ’ for to offer a vedic sacrifice, a king should 
first be affiiliated to some Ksattriya gotra and there is no 
evidence that the early Pandyas were thus fully and 
formally taken into the Aryan fold, and assigned a gotra. 
In iruram 15, it is said •' many are the broad sacrificial 
halls where were performed great sacrifices in which 
famous fire-off'eringa and ghi were burnt in the lire for a 
long time in accordance with (the prescriptions of) the 
faultless book of the four Vedas and where sacrificial 
posts were planted.” ‘ la'the Velvikkudi grant* one yaga 
patronized by this Paudiya king is referred to. This 
grant was issued probably in the third quarter of the 


eoT 

Qu(r^ssism^!ss)m 

(oi !S OJU: LD sSi U<S5I LO IT SSST 

eSujRf & jvulSI'o^ ^su^sSlQp^rS, 
oiuislLl- isSiWosr d-iir-ji 

Pur. 15 11. 16-21. 

* Ep. Ind. XVIIi pp. 291 ff. 
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VIII century A. D., for the purpose of restoring a pro- 
perty given by Palyaga Mud'ukudumi and resumed by a 
Kalabhra king The circumstances under which the gift 
was first made are thus narrated in the gift deed of the 
Vllt century:—® ‘ Narkorran of Xorkai, who never 
deviated from the path of Sruti as taught by the learned 
vedic scholars (who lived) in the well-watered land, full 
of rice-fields, called Paganiirkurram where beetles drone 
on the cool buds in the groves of dowering Niiga and 
Mango trees, started a yaga. For helping (him) to 
complete it, by the Pandya-dhi-Raja'* Palyaga Mudu* 
kudumi Peruvaludi® who led many murderous elephants 
and dispersed the hosts of enemy-kings, it was said [to 
Narkkorran], ‘ Ask (for help) in the presence of Brahmar 

nas well -versed in the veda.’ The king who wora 

» 

garlands, stood in front of the sacrificial hall, and called 
the town by the name of Velvikudi and caused to it to 
grow in prosperity and beauty; at that very moment he 
gifted it with libtions of Water and it was enjoyed 
for a long time. Afterwards a cruel King called 

3 The translation oi the grant given in the 
Epigraphia Indica is very faulty So I give my own 
translation. 

^ The title Adhiraja was assumed by Pandiya and 
other Tamil Kings after the completion of the Ariyaniza- 
tion of the Tamil country, after the close of the VI cen- 
tury. It is here given by the author of the inscription to 
the early Pandiya King, though the latter never used it 
himself. 

® The word salai has dropped cut of the title of 
this King during the lapse of centuries. 
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Ealabhran drove away inuumerable adirajas® and took 
passesaion of the earth. Ha resumed the gift.*’^ 


Mudukudumi did not issue a copperplate grant 
along with his gift; for the engraving of gift-deeds on 
stone or copper was commenced not earlier than the 
VII century A, D. i.e., sometime after the Tamil country 
came completely under the influence of Aryan culture, 
and gifts to temples and to Brahmanas became a regular 
institution. That is why no inscriptions are forth- 
coming to throw light on the history of the Tamil 
country up to 600 A. D. The circumstances under 
whicli Nedunjadaiyaii regifted the village to a descendant 

® Probably ‘ original monarchs*, descendants of those 
that had ruled the country for a long time before 
Kalabhran defeated them. 

^ Qsfrio uj/r3sffr an^i^frm-^s^rjb 

uiouufTs cr<S3T^a> 

ufT^ sh- p pQiQi^ ^ii) uifieBFS&L—i’SSis i 

i3€fs>i^ajrr ^ 


Qs^it ^ 5 eiRjr sr /f 0.^ra)L_ 
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Q€U^<sSs={T^ Qp^i-lS<asr pj (? isr^pu^^-^^ 
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(? /r/r L, Ly « Qs^f® ^^aDLo^jjir 
m etr Qi fB uj ujsffSl{—^<ss)^s 

^'sfrijirQa5T^^:i «D<ff^Otf/rs?rarL_^3o3T 
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of Narkorran, called Kamakkani Naroingan, this time 
accompanied not only with evanescent libations of 
water but an imperishible gift-deed engraved ou coppper 
plate were as follows : — “ When the third year of his 
(i,0 , Nedanjadaiyan’s) reign was current, on one day, 
at Madura which possesses mansions and high 
ramparts, (some men) stood loudly complaining. The 
King invited them to his presence and was pleased 
to ask them ‘ what is your complaint?’ They said. ‘ Oh, 
mighty lord of a powerful army, formerly, without 
swerving from the pure path, (the village) called 
Vclvikkudi included in Pagauurkkurram whose flowery 
groves touched the sky, was so named by your ancestor 
and granted on request by Palyaga Mudu Kudumip- 
peruvaludi, the Lord who protected the sea-girt (earth) 
with his invincible spearman, and was resumed by the 
Kalabhras, who formed an ocean-like army ’ The king 
gently smiled and said, ‘ Well, establish your ancient 
title before the public and get back the grant*. The 
complainant established his ancient title before the 
public. Thereupon the powerful King of long arms, 
with bow (in hand), was pleased to declare, ‘ what was 
granted by my ancestors according to rule is also 
granted by us/ So saying he who had many chariots and 


an ocean-like army gave it with libations of water. 






.^/sO<®/r0 

Q^^pps^QiSisr lopp^su^iT p QppQp^ 

!or<^Q<ssna 
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It may ba remarked in passing that Mudukudumi could 
not have lived much more than three centuries before 
Nedufijadaiyan, because he decided the question of the 
regrant on the oral testimony of his contemporaries. 


In another Puram ode, the poet calls upon Mudu- 
kudumi to bow to Brahman IS, knowers of the VedaSi 

# * 

who have lifted their hands to bless him with long 

He also says that “ the king’s umbrella is 

^ err ^ r Sssr lUt—edQQjihQ ^ Qeu^££lQ,u^Quj€^}ih 


Q LJUJ(^Wl^UJ ^ 


Qiun'i^fr^ Qqj€)Slul—<^ 


U€>)UJITS (IP^(^®u9lJ Qu(f^^(f^^QuJg§^lh 

(cQj^eSI(^Lf. ei<5aruuLLi—^ Qs^e:SaS jb/DJu 

^(^dsiAleorrs st^p(7f^23?rrtaraj^^uuirjr,T (dSpsxxuuiJL 

a5/^(g/ruuj@ Q^ibiu 

/5<5or jr/Fsir Q p<a 5 r ^ Qpj^^isS 
fSfT u{fi<ss}iDuj(r ^eo 
amLuf^ f§ (O^.T^tsOfluisir) esr 
fsiriLL^tr jbp^ utfi&oLDiijfr^^ 

<5/rLli^(g)OTfs suQufrQ^Q^iLi 

StTLlL^y QiD(^QiSfnij ^JTQjJTiTp U^Qfi<oiS> p 

ppnuukLu^p^sst 

STliljDfT^iE pHULlLLl—Qp^pi/ 


Q^tiuoripeu Qm(S^p(7^sfR 
eSpistQap is£l pio 

Qsfrp^sQ^rr^ sirwdsircssf^ {Bp^(E}siTi(^<i 

Q pQirn(S(h si—p(Tjj’*^maj (Qsir^ 

( 8 p^^LJ)uSt<caf^ 

^ (c)u(pjioS^ Qff^eareuf) Spi^ 

fBfTmir)oij)p Qnk^ '^§tQs , 

Puj 6. 11 19-20. 
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lowered only when circumambulating the temple of 
the three eyed god.”*'' This is the earliest mention of 
the three-eyed god in Tamil literature, so far as I know.* * 
This king’s ‘‘ fame is described as unceasingly terrifying 
(the denizens of) the triple world from below the earth 
which rests high on the waters (of the sea) to above the 
Goloks.”*® All these are Aryan ideas. Their occurence 
in this ode shows that since KarikaTs time the flood of 
Aryan culture was flowing very fast into the minds of 
"the Tamils. Moreover, for the first time in Tamil 
literature appears in this ode, the concept of India 
forming one country with the Himalayas in the north, 
Comorin in the south and the two seas on the east 
and the west. The passage says that the fame of 
Mudukudumi spread to the north of (i. e., beyond) the 
high snowy mount in the North, to the south of the 
terrible Comorin in the south, to the east of the sea 
which was dug (by the Sagaras) and which beats on the 
east coast, and to the west of the old sea on the west.”* ® 

UeSsflaSllf IT Qpei^^lT 

(ifidstL Q<^ec^iT Qs^iujbQs. 

Pur. 0 11. 17-18. 

The next is found in Agam, isi. by Paranar, 
•one of the latest of the early x)oets. /F/r6ortc(sro^ QP^ 

OpdatL h 15. 

(^Ui^Gmir (SsSltu Qpmp qp^pBiLtsf. 

loiT'^ 


1 8 




Pur, 6 11. 5-B. 

QjL^rr O/5®fiUS03J Q}L^d(^IB 

O^lgD)^ ^(^QsQP (^LCfflaS^ Qpp(^(^ 

ssai!rQuir0 Q^nQ^su^p 06^y^Jr^90® 
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Th 11 1-4 
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Besides his activities in patronizing the vedie cult 
Mudukudumi seems to have taken part in wars with 
rival chiefs. It is not claimed tliat ha fought with 
any particular Soli or Sera king Possibly he defeated 
some patty chiefs ; the poet says " you yoked rows of 
white-mouthed asses and ploughed the streets which 
had been indented by the fast-running chariots (of foes) 
and destroyed their broad forts. You dro e your chariots 
through their territories ; across their well known 
fertile fields where birds were chirping, jumped the 
hoofs of your noble horses whose manes were waving. 
In the well-guarded tanks of your foes were bathed 
your elephants which are moving this side and that side, 
have large necks, b^oad feet, angry eyes and bright 
tusks." In the absence of the mention of any 

There are two other references to this idea in the 
Puram. The first belongs to the time of Nedunjeliyan, 
victor of Talaiyalahganam. isui—.Qu(r^/sjs&}, 

' Comorin to the south and the big mountain to the 
north,’ Pur. 17, 1. 1. The second refers to Peruhgokkilli, 
Kopperunjolan, a very late king, probably of the VI 
century. A swan is described as eating the ayirai-fish 
near the great pirt of Cape Comorin and going to the 
Northern raounfcaia, taking t he fair Sola country l) 0 tw 0 eD 
them on the way. 

(^LDrHtUii Qu(i^(S jD ajiiS^iT Lorri^Q 

Lo^LJ LuraS 




Pur. 67. 11. 6'S 


14 Q(^'i0fr 6\)irwsG!kr 

Q su GfT eu IT (L d eo gS fsn ili ^lLlo-U 

uiTifi^s^dj ^2o57ajQ)/r 

Ljiiinsfflm Sen as lu d) 
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definite battle that he won, the above has to be taken 
as a general praise of the king and no more. 

The Victor of Talaiyalahganam : 

After this king died, ruled Nedunjeliyan who won 
the battle of Talaiyanganam. He is also the hero of 
the longest of the Ten Songs, viz., Maduraikkanji, and 
perhaps of a shorter piece in that anthology, Nedu- 
nalvadai, besides being referred to in ten Puram odes, 
nine Agam odes, and a few more minor ones. The 
reason why so many poems about him are available is 
probably that he was the greatest Pndiya king of this 
age. He ascended the throne of the Pindiyas when he 
was young and the contemporary Sola and Sera kings 
(their names are not traceable) proceeded against him. 
They thought “ we are famous wo are great : our 
enemy is a young man ; the spoils of victory will be 
immense.”'® Nedunjeliyan turned the invaders from 
Madura. As the poet says, ” Seliyan, the valiant fighter, 
whose elephant wore garlands of flowers and was 
besmeared with black pigment (on the forehead) attacked, 
in the battle-field near Madura, where festivals never 

Q^fr<su^^ ©Sfew/Ssro Q p<sn^iT Q ^ 

urr^i^ajfT p Q^p(S(^i@ 

G^isffl^ LDjp/LjL9p astflpeutr 

Sn-ULjiotDL^UJ SUJtDUUf-lia^SQ^T. 

Pur. 15. II. 1-10, 

^Q^iSlujih Quffliuih iufr'iLD fEthiSp 

Pur. 78, 11. 5-6. 
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cease, and confounded the ocean-like army of the two 
great monarchs who jointly proceeded against him; their 
loud drums were lost and they were scattered in the four 
directions and they ran away, showing their backs.” ^ 

This is not a contemporary poem but one composed 
after Nedunjeliyan’s time by Paranar who treats it as a 
remembered event and says that the noise of the 
Pandiya’s battle was surpassed by the uproar created 
by the fact that an errant husband played in the freshes 
with a harlot. 

This battle is described more vividly in a Puram 
ode. ‘ As if in the sky where stars shine bright 
the never-failing, terrible sun which moves dispelling 
the widespread darkness and possesses fierce heat, 
along with the sliining moon entered together the same 
region, so the two monarchs who were very powerful in 
fight and had taken the vow (to defeat the Pandiya) 
entered the battle-field. You, Seliya, attacked them 
wonderfully there so as to confound them and captured 
their well-bound drums. You defeated the warriors 
surrounding you and your spear escaped destruction. 
Then bright-faced women beat their breasts adorned by 
mammae till they tingled, cried along ceaselessly, till 
they lost their senses, when they saw the drums which 

ssiuujsBuPi tun^esi iDpuQurrrs^ Qfi^iuesr 

QutT(L<iurr eBt^eSip 

iLji—esfjiaDivi Qaiipj 

si^eiiriD(^dr s&}ii)sp prrsQ 

itSiriiiQsisf (jDxr^ Qua/r^.LU uni pen 

QairQL-iptw seal—. 


Agam. 116, 11. 12-18. 
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widowed them, so that their fair black locks which were 

like rows of black sand had to he cut.^' After the 

battle, the victor pursued bis enemies, who secured the 
help of five minor chiefs and stood at bay in the field of 

Talaiyalahganam. The Pandiya defeated his seven 

enemies. The name of the five chiefs who were defeated 

in this battle along with the Seran and the Solan are given 

in Agam 36, an ode composed after the event. It says 

Seliyan, whose beflagged chariot was drawn by horses 

with trimmed manes, you reddened the wide field of 

Alanganam and destroyed the great might of the seven, 

namely, the Sern, the Sembiyan (i.e., Solan), the herce 

Tidiyan, Elini who wore gold ornaments and possessed 

elephants trained to combat, the chief of Erumaiyur 

where toddy is filtered by means of the web at the 

bottom of the palmyra leaf, Iruhgovel on whose breast 

untiS 0 eirs€\) 

LoatSjb (su^fr^ 

^(^Qtu <aij(nQs(i^ (^(TuSs^' 

LO^(aQu)n(S iSeoiQ^ifii 

(5L_6V0£i s^Quin QiSiiih^<ciair 

£f /o?jjf7/H*0LD upi^^bso a^6EJ3rro<«L/ UG^&sjsfiu 
l 9 €Sisfl gJI QplTS^ISJ Q^fTBSOTL^ d5// "fev 

GufS(U^ ^OTTijOfSWL- S&){iiQ^ 

Op'ieoQufrs^ 14JITS (Jf 0 UU 

Qu>'ijiiu)JDii^ L/l1( <S1J 0S> 3" lU !T u 

Q eo it BSOf ^ ^ UiSfotfllT (5Si6SU)(olS)LD 

«®i0 LDiiQiXi^^ 

0«x)£2JttS'0'ffl Qsdilj^i^) di663rQi — 

Pur. 25 
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there is the dried up sandal paste emitting pleasant 
smell, and Porunan who rode in chariots.”*® He 
came thenceafter, to be known as ‘ Nedunjeliyan 
who won the battle of Tiruvalahganam’. The battle 
seems to have very much impressed the poets of the 
time, who referred to it frequently in similes. Thus 
Alamberi Sattanar speaks of the vel raised after the 
Seliyan, strong of arm, possessed of the large chariot 
rolling on wheels, won the battle of Alahganam ” * ® 
Kalladanar, another member of the latest brilliant 
galaxy of early poets, says that gossip about the relations 
between a maiden and her lover caused a louder noise 
than ” the roar of the battle of Alahganam when the 
Seliyan, the lord of the Southern tribe, whose big chariot 
was adorned with gold, with his strong shoulder, like a 
pillar and with his moving chariot uttterly defeated seven 

*® Qssrdjs^eu jb LfireSd -i sa ^ir Qs=i^tu 

Qff^irio QfutLSium ^esria 

(SuiTireiieo ujir'2emu Quireith^ Qeaor^enfl 

etaiD 

(SjDiasLo 

esfl^isiQsir Q&ieaanDifesf^ujQplTU Quir;^iBQ6srear 
QtDQgeuir cs&)Qie^LDL.is}s Qaiir0usear 
QpsrQfirfB Q^eittQetau. ujsuu®^ fiestjrQfeOs 
0«/r«Br^ torti) QqilLu., 

Agam. 36. 11. 13-22. 

This, too, occurs in a simile like the ones noted 
above. 

18 arreStu QesrSiQ/Sird etasojeaar 

^eocBi ^rretsTjg ^giDiraL^is^ 

(*aieo. Agam. 175. 11. 10-12. 
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foes.”^® This battle is also described in MaduraikkaSji. 
There it is said that “ ha flew like the wind, spread fire 
so that the land was destroyed and encamped at Alanga- 
nam so as to terrify his enemies, killed the kings, won 
the battle, captured their drums and celebrated the 
victory.”* 0 This ‘‘oblation of victory*’ is described 
by Mahgudi Kilar in Puram 26: — "As the ship battered 
the wind on the deep (waters) of the big sea, the 
elephant made a broad way on the field of battle. In 
that broad path on the battle field, you wielded a spear 
with the shinning blade, killed kings, confounded the 
army and earned fame by capturing their drums. You 
made a fire-place with crowned heads as hearth- 
stones, used the river of blood as water for cooking, 
poured the flesh and brain (of your foes) into it, 
with your ankleted arms as spoon stirred and 
cooked the food and offered the • oblation of 
of victory. You, Soliya, killer of foes in battles, with 
learned Bralimanas. full of restraint and versed in the 
four Vedas, as your courtiers, and Kings as your servants, 
performed other sacrifices and then grasped the spear. 


Q u T eisr <oar essR (^reQiQ^ir^ Q^iriLir 

Q esr (i^ 'aij p Lfi eSaj(S piT^ 

(cissrr'.T Qsuq^^ jrujLtliui—d si—d^ 

^liTSOik) arrearp ^ rr fr u i3 ^ tit 

Agam. 20J, II. 306 

2 0 srrQeHesresrd « ^jrir^iL 

Q if! U IT u i3 

lurreo SIS iresT p pi p 

^jrs-uu. sutD0ipsQ 

(IP IT s- Q s rr ajar (S si—iiQuuLLi—. 

MaduraikkaSji, 11. 125-129. 
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Those that ware famous as your anemias not being able 
to resist you bava gone to the heaven (of heroes) ; may 
they live thei'e.”2i 


Puram 24 tells us that Nedunjeliyan annexed 

Milalaikkurram and Mutturrukkurram. - ^ “ You victori- 

• • • 

ous Seliya, lord of the tall umbrellas and chariots 
bright with flags, you acquired I'.Iilalai which is full of 
sluice-heads where water is flowing and which belonged 
to Evvi, the powerful lord of Mutluru, belonging to 
the ancient lords who possess elephants decked with 
gold ornaments and heaps of rice where cranes sleep 
after eating the carps living in the rice fields/^ ^ 
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Pur. 26. 

The conquest of Mutturu, spelt by Adiyark- 
kunallar as Muttar, is attributed by this com.mentator 
to a former Pandiya (Vide p. 242 ante). This is a legend 
and Nedunjeliyan’s conquest is a fact testified to by a 
contemporary. 



pAtjdtva KTT^rta 





Maduraikkanji supplements the inforraatioB given 
by the other poems. Besides the above military 
exploits oi Nednjeliyan’s it refers to his eapiture of 
the town named after the paddy, 2* to his defeat of the 
people of the Kutt mad ^ (part of the Sera domihions), 

and to the seizure of the rich town of Muduvellilai 

• # 

and of Alumbil. 2 7 

In the poems regarding Nedunjeliyan may be 
noticed the fact that the Aryanization of the Madura 
country was proceeding apace. In one of the quotations 
already given (Pur. 26) it is said that the king performed 
sacrifices under the guidance of Brahmanas who had 
mastered the vedic lore. There is a reference to the star 
under which a man is born and instead of ‘may you 
live long ’ wo have ‘ may your (birth) day star stand 
firm.’ ** This is probably an Aryan idea which had 

found its way south. The Maduraikkanji which in 
its general structure is an imitation of Pattinappalai 
describes Madura quite as extensively as the latter 
poem describes Kavirippumbattinam and likewise 
mentions the sacred places in the city. 


23 LctrQsj Qeir^sS 

Ljoorsiiiji Lf^sS’asr lS lu n (S 
'9UJS\}ITIT fBITStDir Qun fT aS ^ 

Q -I !T (oOT ew £BaH uua^^ssT ^ Q^irosrQp^ir (oen&ifhr 
(^uss)u Q IB eSI <oisr 

Q:S!Tpp 'S m Q <SB IT eia I—. d Qairip^(^^iTd 

Pur. 24. 11. 18-23 

2 * ^ITflTsirp alj UU IT Q IE ^ 

^UT IT G) s IT esar i~ eijiuiTQsirppsiJ^ 


Maduraik. 11. 87-8 
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This place is obviously Nellore, the outermost 
town and seaport of the Tamil land in former times. 
Naocinarkkiniyar prefers to take it as Saliyiir, a Sola 
port not far north of Madura. Neclunjeliyan captured it 
with the help of his navy. 


The Agama cults in Madura : 

In Maduraikkanji we get evidence of the rapid 
spread of the Agama cults in the town of Madura. Tlie 
poet describes “ the evening worship, when musical 
instruments were sounded and unfailing rice-offerings 
were offered, after they were washed clean, to tlie gods 
with winkless eyes, surrounded by heavenly light, 
ornamented with fadeless flowers and deathless garlands, 
headed by the great wielder of the battle-axe (Sivan) wlio 
created the five elements, viz., water, earth, tire, wind 
and the sky.’ * ^ The description is too vague to enable us 
to identify the rite with any one current now. Probably 

sit/f 

Maduraik. 1. 105, 

26 OP ^ eB^ioO , • . 

lb. 11. 119-124, 
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the rites of worship were too fluid to resemble any of 
the clear-cut rituals of later days. 

Besides this the worship of Visnu too prevailed. 
“ Beautiful young women, adorned with brilliant jewels, 
along with their dear husbands who protected them, and 
taking their bright children who were like the beautiful 
lotus flowers with plenty of pollen, all of them shining, 
together, carried flowers and incense and worshipped 
in the temple of Him (Visnu) who protects the 
world.” - ' 


The Vaidika cult was also practised by some. 
“ They recited the Veda clearly ; they performed the' 
excellent rites belonging to it ; they realised the unity 
of their self with that of the earth, and reached the 
high heaven-world while they were still here (in this 
world). Their loving minds did not deviate from the 
path of righteousness and led the lives of great men 
in tlie Brahmana houses on the hills.”*''* 
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The ascetics of gLiq "ainaand Bauddha cults resided 
in gardens, and not in monasteries as in the next 
century. '* They were worshipped by Sravakas (disciples) 
who took with them dowers with honey in them so as 
to attract bees and ilso incense. They understood 
the past and the future, is well as what occurred in the 
present and explained them to people They were sages 
who knew all about the heaven and the earth. These 
sages had unfading bodies, while yet they practised 

ascetic exercises, and were contented with all happenings. 
They carried in many -threaded loops small-mouthed 
pots looking as if they were cut out of stone. . . . They 
lived in gardens full of wonderful flowers® ®.” 

In the case of the four passages quoted above I 
totally differ from the comm.antator’s interpretation. 

As those Northern cults had not displaced or 
absorbed the ancient Tamil cults and as they had not 
secured much royal piatronage, they existed side by side, 
without engaging themselves in the fierce war with each 
other as they did from the VII to the IX centuries. 

3 3 a; gjjjr (9 !_/ ( iji (3 ^ 

LjioS)Sii^C^ 

'fBnSOQpW LDtJJQp 
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A description of Madura ; 

Sundaram Pillai condensed the greater part of the 
iNIaduraikkanji into a description of, Madura. Though 
vivid, it is not a fancy pietnrQ, bat is based on the 
information contained in the poem. It was publi- 
shed in the IMadras Christaia College magazine for 
19)1 and is reproduced here. “We now reach 
the gateways, which are as high as the cloud-cap- 
ped mountains, and which are secured by doors, 
blacked by frequent offerings of oil to the goddess 
guarding them. We elbow ou? way through the crowded 
gateways flooded ceaselessly with passengers, as the 

Vaigai is with the freshes. The streets are ‘ broa^d 

as a river’, and the houses, toe on either side ‘are 

well- ventilated with many windows'. The streets are... 
...the seats of endless traffic and eternal din, the diffe- 
rent aspects of which, throughoit the twenty four hours 
of the day, the poet stays now to recount. 

“ It was probably with the early dawn that we 
started towards the town from the Yaigai side, and we 
may, therefore, suppose that it was seven or so when we 
got to the streets. They are, however, by that time 
quite busy and full. 

“ The surging crowds move tc and fro and in the 
confusion of tongues they create, we hear nothing but a 
roar, like ‘ the roar of the sea when lashed by the high 
"winds,’ The drumming, singing find dancing, in diverse 
quarters, would show, that pleasure is even more noisy 
than business, With our oars thus assailed on all sides. 
We resign ourselves to sight-seeing. What strikes us first 
IS the forest of flags that obstructs our vision on every 
side. There float the figured pennons hung up for the 
periodic festivals. Here wave the victorious colours 
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presented to chieftains of war for special services 
rendered to the state. Here and there and everywhere 
over each liquor shop, dance the merry streamers that 
betoken the unparalleled virtues of the beverage retail- 
ed by their owners. Each trade or guild seems again to 
have its own distinguishing flag. Eecalling our wander- 
ing eyes then to what is closer to us, we observe 
that the crowd il out us is made up of small 
concentric circles eddying round petty vendors of 
sweetmeats flowers, garlands, perfumes, betel, nuts, et 
hoc genus omue But being a military station, the 
ordinary traffic of the streets is now and then suspended 
by the occasional appearance of the king’s forces, 
elephants that break from their bondage, and rush from 
the royal stables into the streets, like vessels torn from 
their anchorage aad driven into whirlpools by violent 
gales ; chariots swift as winds, horses that march for 
camp exercises and military evolutions ; and worst of 
all, fierce soldiers, ‘drenched in toddy.’ As these 
disturbing agents pass through the streets, the crowds 
run hither and thither, excited and terror-stricken, as 
if life itself was ia danger ; and it takes some time 
before peace is re3to.red and the poor pedlars and petty 
dealers resume their seats under the shade of the lofty 
pile of buildings on either side of the streets. More 
enterprising, we note, are certain elderly women, who 
knowing the weakness of their sex move about from door 
to door, advertising their dainties and flowers, and so 
tempting the inmates of the inner chambers to effect 

easy purchases. TIius continues the traffic all through 
the day, incapable of any perceptible increase, or 
decrease, like the ocean, which remains ever full 
whether the cloud pours in or draws off its contents. 
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“ Bufc fcicne flies all the same : and as the day ^rears 
out the scene changes. In the declining hours of the 
evening there pass into the streets, either riding or 
driving, the chivalrous noblemen of the city, well 
guarded by their footmen. They are clad in red silk 
and flowing upper garments. Their swords hang by 
their sides, and on their breasts roll wreaths of undying 
fame. Being extremely wealthy, these gentlemen 
spend the hot hours of the day in agreeable society at 
home. Later, on the high terraces of their palatial 
residences appear their ladies, like angels dropped from 
Heaven. Their perfumes spread fragrance through all 
the streets, and their happy faces, occasionally hidden 
by the waving banners hung up on their house tops, 
shine like the moon struggling under passing clouds. 

“ [Not far off are] the king’s courts of justice, where 
equity is dealt out as dispassionately and impartially as 
in a pair of scales. Close by live the ministers of state, 
remarkable for their insight into what is good and evil, 
learned bufc humble, jealous of their reputation, and ever 
watchful of the cause of rectitude. Further on reside 
the merchant princes, who are celebrated alike for their 
scrupulous honesty and wealth and whose business em- 
braces everything useful in the sea, mountain or land. 
The minor oflBcers of the four divisions of the royal 
service viz., of the ecclesiastical, military, diplomatic 
and secret departments come next in order, and we 
finally reach the artizan classes, including workers on 
shells and pearls, gold and copper smiths, tailors, and 
clothiers, dealers in perfumes and flowers, and painters, 
who can bring out in colours, even subtle modes of 
movement. All these and others of the town having 
now come out for business or pleasure, there is scarcely 
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elbow room in any of the streets, and we have, 
therefore, to stand heel to heel. To add to the deafen- 
ting noise produced by such a concourse of people there 
take place in every street grand feastings with such 
sumptous dainties as jack and mango fruits, sugar candies 
and tender greens, edible yams and far famed preparations 
of meat. The bustle of the evening then is not a whit 
less than what it was in the morning ; and the whole 
scene presents the appearance of a seaport town, hurri- 
edly loading and unloading a coasting vessel that stands 
already with its sails unfurled to steer out with the first 


ebb back into the main. 

“ The sun has now gone down and the moon is up: 
but our city still knows no rest The lighting of lamps 
is but the signal for the fair ladies of the town to 
prepare themselves for enjoyment. It is the time, like- 
wise, when disreputable characters of both sexes come 
out and wander about the streets, some of them so 
drunk that they are unmindful of the sharp pricking 
nails, that are scattered in front of the elephants, 


when they turn wild and attack the mahouts that lead 


them. But more respectable classes of persons are also 


abroad. For instance, young women, who have but 
recently attained the honour of maternity are now taken 


to the tanks tor ablutions, while others go out to meet 
them and to receive their blessings, in the hope of 


becoming equally fortunate. Later on the soothsayers 
of the Velan class gather in the houses of the sick, and 
propitiate in deafening songs tbe particular deities to 
whose ill will the diseases are discovered to be due. 
Each street has, besides, its merry dances and noisy 


pastimes. 
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“So passes tbe night till twelve, when, step 
by step, the dancing and singing parties decline in 
vigour. The petty traders now close their shops, by 
dropping their bamboo screens, and the poor dealers in 
sweetmeats sleep in front of their dainties. The actors 
and performers, likewise, retire to rest ; and the town, 
like an exhausted sea is wrapt up in the silence of sleep. 
But like the sea again Madura knows no complete rest. 
For now that honest folks have gone to sleep, devils, 
human and superhuman, come out to work their mis- 
chief. But our poet is apparaently not a spiritualist, 
and ho fails, therefore, to give us any further information 
of the superhuman or disembodied devils. With the 
human or the tangible portion of the class, he seems, on 
the other hand, to be perfectly familiar. He minutely 
describes to us the dress and accoutrements of the 
burglars of his days, which we cannot afford to reproduce. 
Besides weapons of offence and defence, these ruffians 
appear to have carried with them certain rope-ladders 
for scaling high walls and roofs of houses. But their 
equipments are of no avail since the alertness of the 
night patrols ever proves too much for them If our 
poet’s description of the police officers of his days can 
be believed, they must have been a wonderfully efficient 
and exemplary body. With sleepless eyes and fearless 
hearts they combine consummate cunning and complete 
knowledge of law. But it is their high sense of duty 
that is altogether surprising, ‘ Not even in the rainy 
nights, when the high streets overflow with water do 
they absent themselves from their trying posts of duty, 
or permit themselves a wink of sleep.’ Watched over by 
such a constabulary it is no wonder that the city passes 
■the night in careless profound slumber. 
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" But there are not many hours for such sweet 
raspose. Long before dawn, we hoar the brahmins- 
reciting the vedas like so many humming bees on the 
surface of opening buds. The musicians are next heard 
tuning their instruments. The feminine dealers in 
dainties are now up and are plastering a? usual the 
floors of their shops with cowdung. The toddy sellers 
are not a whit behindhand, and their confirmed 
cttstomers are already making their way merrily towards 
their taverns. The screeching sound of the opening 
doors now declares that the city is fast shaking off its 
slumber and in the work of rousing even the sleepiest, 
the crowing cocks, the resonant drums, the song of 
birds, the caw of peacocks and the roar of elephants and 
tigers in the royal vivarium, all take part. The court- 
yards of the rich are then swept clean of the esteemed 
flowers of yesterday, which have become the dirt of 
today. With the early dawn the king’s forces return 
from one or other of the many scenes of warfare, with 
such trophies as the following ; — elephants, horses, 
ornate gates of the captured fortresses, and flocks of 
cattle lifted in the light of burning villages and driven 
thither by long spears improvised as goading sticks. 
Following the victerious forces come the conquered 
princes themselves to purchase peace from the king, as- 
soon as he rises. To prevent us from taking this- 
triumphal march of successful forces and suppliant 
princess as a mere accident of the particular morning 


of our visit, the poet adds that it is thus, day after day, 
the wealth of the world flows into the city, exactly as 


the Ganges empties herself into the sea. As the pro- 


cession passes on, the sun rises up in the heavens, 


and Madura presents once more the scene of crowded 
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bustle and confusion, which we witnessed when we 
arrived in the city previous morning. "3* 

Patronage of poets : 

Nedunjeliyan was a great patron of poets, as so 
many ancient Tamil Kings were. He composed one ode 
himself, of eighteen lines, before he fought his famous 
battle, Therein he says, ‘ Those that deserve to bo 
scorned by me have, without fear of my valour, spoken 
in derision of my land, called me a boy, and said that I do 
not possess tall elephants with bells ringing alternately 
on either side (when they walked) with their big legs, 
chariots, horses and warriors trained to fight. If I do 
not fight these fierce kings in a terrible fight and capture 
them and their drums, the people who live under the 
shade of my umbrella, not finding shelter, will shed 
tears and call me a worthless king, and I will deserve 
such reproach. Then may the poets, famous throughout 
the world, with the great scholar Maugudi Marudan as 
their head, no more sing about me ! May the people who 
are patronized by me be caused distress and I get the 
name of one who does not help the needy." 3 5 

3* Mad. Christ. Coll. Mag. 1991, pp. 120-124. 

3 5 !S(^^<i sesrQjr tBiT®iEs 

iH’Bstruj mBsuQ&iresr sij'Sstrujd ai^rSu 
u®ld6bsH uS)jrLL®ii uiTsui^u u^esr^^r 
Qsm®iE&} ujil'2ssr\Lfk 

uetaL—iLieiBLD i£!OSii(T^ Qpes>i—UjuD aj/rOmswr 

U(^^rr 0 ^ 0 *©^ 

& p Qs^rr&sStLi &enriS)QsQ^ Qsniipstoj 
uj0(0ffLD(0 &es)pujp pird(^ Qpffa^QiDrr 
Ql-.!T(^iaSmU uCoL-ST i^uSlp QuiTQ^ii 
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Incidentally it may be remarked that Nedunjeliyan’s 
testimony to Mahgudi Marudanar’s headship of his cour*' 
poets shows that the later legend that Nakkirar, author 


Nedaalvadai, one of the Ten Songs, supposed to be sung 
in praise of this (Pahdiya king) was the head of the Third 
Sahgam held in Madura. This legend was invented by 
the Saivas, because Nakkirar has sung about Siva. It b.as 
been adopted by certain modern writers as a gospel truth, 
in defiance of Nf dunjeliyan’s own testimony. 

The latest Pandiya King of the period : 


The last monarch of this early Fandiya dynasty 
was Ukkirapperuvaludi, or Ugra Pandya. It lias to 
be noticed that he was tlie only Pandiya, mentioned 
in the early Tamil literature, with a Sanskrit 
title. It is therefore not surprising to learn that 
he was the contemporary and friend of the only 
king of the early So.1a dynasty wlio had Sanskrit 


word in his title, IrasasGyam Vetta, one wiio celeb- 
rated tiie Rajasuya. The only martial exvloit for 
which Ukkira Pandiyan was famous, was the capture of 
the fort of Kanappereyil from Vehgai Marban, a pictty 
chief, and only one Piiram ode* ® is addressed to liim. 
Another ode (Pur. 367), by Anvaiyar, the famous poetess 


Qff/i ty i/jQoWii) SD i^Quussri s sitr ssoF /r ujruL9d 

(^L^UL^I 

(SeufTfEjSluj ^pUiS ^lUiT's^ CoSiSfraS 

U) rr i] isf. p'hsosu 
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and the latest of the early Tamil bai\Is, was sung, 
according to the coloplion, when Ukkira Pandiyan, 
Perunarkilli, and Mari Venko, the Sera chief, 'were seated 
together ; the poem does not mention these names, but I 
think the information in the colophon, is trust worthy. 

Tradition says that Ukkira Pandiyan ordered the 
collection of the Again poems into an anthology, and this 
fits in with the information given by the commentator 
on Iraiyanar Agapporul that with him the Third Sahgam 
ended. This does not mean that every poem in the 
Agam Four Hundred as we have it now, preceded Ukkira 
Pandiyan’s time, The first tentative collection was 
made in his time, and the authology must have grown 
in later times, till the round figure of four hundred was 
reached. The mention by the commentator on Agap- 
porul of Ukkira Pandiyan as the last Pandiyan indicates 
that a catastrophe overtook the Tamil country which 
closed one great chapter of her great history ; what this 
was will bo discussed in a later chapter. 

Besides the kings referred to in this chapter, the 
Puram colophons refer to some others, who possessed 
one or more of the following titles, Seliyan, Panjavan, 
Tennavan, Valudi, Maran, Minavan, Kavuriyan, every 
one of which meant Pandiyan. It is not possible to 
discover how they were related to these kings. It 
is just possible that while the chief Pandiya king 
reigned at the capital, others ruled as petty chiefs. 
When the Pandiyas had been Aryanized, the legend 
rose that they belonged to the Lunar dynasty and that 
Arjuna’s son by Citrangada, the Pandiya princes^ 
Succeeded to the throne after her father and then the 
I*andiyas became five at a time, like the Pandavas. 
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They were hence given fche title of Pan javar.* ’ Probably 
to keep up the dignity of Pandava descent after it was 
invented, the Pandiya chiefs were counted as five, ruling 
at the same time, as it seems to have been done in the 
XIII century A. D. 

S'? Thus the Pandya that died at Velliyambalam, 
was called U(^^6ii (ejr^, ‘ the bull among the five,’ in 1_ 
8 of Pur. 58, a. late ode. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ARYAN IDEAS IN AG AM AND PUR AM. 


Gods : 

Gods ; — Into the poems that were composed in the 
IV and V centuries A. D., slowly, very slowly entered 
chieOy by way of allusions Northern (Aryan) ideas, 
concepts, beliefs and superstitions. These are found 
mostly in the odes composed by the latest poets. The 
total number of such Aryan intrusions are very few 
when compared with the genuine Tamil ideas, customs 
and beliefs, I have gathered the former together in 
this chapter from the Agam and the Puyam wliere they 
are chiefly found. Sivan is referred to once in tlie 
Agan 1 and five times in the Puram. One reference is to 
His helping the Devas to victory by shooting the three 
forts (of the Asuras) with a single arrow, having a 
serpent as the bow-string and the hill as the bow, and 
He is described as blue-throated, wearing the cresent 
on his fair head and with an eye shining on his fore- 
head.* The other references are only short phrases allu- 


* ^©igLO'SGOlj Qu(^bS p UTL£LJ (^fT eOBT Qs 

Quj^(^sboSSF 
i 9 <os>p ^ Quneo^ 

Pvr. 55 11. 1-5. 


Ql^P peiat<sm so saiLti 


lb. 6. 1. 18. 
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ding to his three cyo'*, his matted locks,® his blue throat 
and the crescent moon on his liead^. One passage, in the 
Again, refers to the three-eyed Sivan.^ In one stanza 
of Puram, Siva, Balarama, Krsna and Subrahmanya are 
described. “Ho, who is riding on a strong bull, lias 
matted locks blazing like fire, the invincible battle-axe, 
and a throat like the blue gem, and He whose body is 
of the colour of the chank from the sea, and who weilds 
the death-desiring ploiigh and has the palmyra flag, and 
He whose body is of the colour of the well-washed 
sappire and who raises aloft to the sky the bird-fllag 
and desires victory, and He who holds up the gem-like 

lb. 166. 11. 1-2. 

‘ The Ancient Lord of long, stiff matted locks.’ 

^ uirio Lisatir l 9 an jr) jn ^ ^ QuirsSis^ 

■feu inaisfl lS I— (T j 

Ib. 91. 11. 5-6. 

‘ He who has a head shining with the milk-like cresent 
moon and a throat like sapphire,’ 

5 (^tre^fBfr gv tE&xaQs (Lp {b < sS an 
isrr^Lcisn/D qP'SblL 

(CT)6\i Qpppiss!^^ Qup^ <stnp(^, 

Agam. 181. 11. 15-18, 

‘ The threa-eyed Lord whom the sweet-toned four 
Vedas which spread good to the world (sing about), 
embellished beautifully the yard where the banyan 

tree goes.’ 

In Pur. 198, 1. 9, occurs the phrase ^enmir iBL-ojetr 
the god in the banyan tree.’ Tlie commentator has 
interpreted this phrase as ‘ Visnu on the banyan leaf 
I think this explanation is anachronistic, for the phrase 
is a common epithet only of Sivan in early Tamil 
literature. 
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peacock flag, who is always victorious, rides the peacock 
(or the elephant) and is bright red.”® Krsna and 
Baladeva are referred to in one more place, where a 
Sola and a Bandiya are togetlier praised as looking like 
these two gods." Ihere are two' other references to 
Krsna one where a Pandiva is described as full of fame, 

like Miiyon, famous for his powers of teaching.® An 

incideni in tlie life ot Krsna is described also in 

* • » 

Puram. “ When the terrible asuras swarmed and 

concealed the sun who shone in the sky and he dis- 
appeared, (men) could not see on account ot darkness. 
To rolie\ a the distress of the round world, the colly- 
rium coloured one of great strength brought (the sun) 
back and raised (him in the sky).'’-’ One stanza in 

^ S7/P^a/«\) QsuffiiCfT^ err 3i9/f)^<ciDL^ 

it rr jt p (T^ fEj 6Bsssfl^& ^ 

tfL_^aysrr/f lj ffl LjStDjriLi (Siornff 

P U^/cST QiUfT^I 
^)j pi (oLD(^ 

^S^sar jr>ioQsvuj Qajrrg}! 

LC (oSsfl lD uSi 0su<s^ 

QuJfre^Q^uj (Stufr^nh 

Pur £6 II. 1-8 

7 un<^p sij^sS 0 u 'SsoT d Q s fT QiLifr^ 

^€^p (?uj/7-|pti. Pur. 53. 11. 14-15, 

^ LDn'(^LUfT 62 yr (oW 

^puiSp Pup. 57 11. 2-3, 

^ ^ 6zj3r ® (5 ^ ujsij 633r IT <3^ 6y3r (ejQ fT — '■'T srf? ^<s6r d 

Cc4P«fflra9-?fr®(5 9lpuL9^)(^fTuS pi <sfr(^ 

^Q^fdrS&SBt Uffl^ 

^®t£!Sij>uO«/rsir fSjrd ^Qi^p 

su^ssresN'^ p ^ 

Pur. 174. 11. 1-5, 
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Agam refers to Mai’s bending the branches of the tree, 
that the cowherdesses may wear the cool leaves lor 
cloth.*® Parasurama is alluded to once in Again. This 
will be referred to latter- There is one more reference 
to Krsna in Agam. “ Like the garland on the wide, 
all-conquering breast of the wielder of the discus wliose 
bright spokes are well-arranged, was the rain-liow.‘* 

Eama is alluded to once in Puram and once in 
Agam. In the former poem it is said that monkeys 
picked up Sita's ornaments which she droxiped when 
Eavana carried her in his aerial car. and wore them 
topsy-turvey,* ® In Agam, the following simile occurs. 
“ As was silenced the banyan tree with many aerial roots 

^esau.iT LCxseSiT ^ sm <S!!> tfi 

wiT^eO QuiTeo. 

Agam. o9 II. o-6. 

The original of this tale is not found in Sanskrit so 
far as I know and perhaps it is nob an Aryan legend of 
Krsna but a Tamil legend of Mayon. 

In modern versions the story is somewliat altered. 
The ladies desire to wear their own clothes stolen by 

Krsna. 

• • • 

(SufT STL^iEi iSiSeoih QufT0i^ ^fTfrCSun jb 

Agam. 175 IL 14-16. 

{fiBiJio ^L^^n<sasriT & <ss> ^ !3Si 

Oisuerrafuj (^rr<5br&s)^. 
seaari— (^inEjSear 

O^L£)0P«ij Qu(^mjS}2srr uSIist^i^uG uneSi 

Pur. 378 11. 13-21. 
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(the sound of whose birds disturhed) the thoughts of 
victorious Eama, near the shore of the roaring ocean 
at the ancient Kodi (Dhanuskodi), which belongs to the 
Eandiyas of the conquering spear.''® 

Svarga : 

To turn from Arya legends to Arya beliefs which liad 
begun to gain a foothold at last in Tamil India. The 
world of the Devas of tlie Aryas is noticed in a few 
passages. The Devas are “the denizens of the fair world 
where there are forests of gold flowers.”** Svarga is 
called “ the world of the Gods/' “ the world to which 
l) 0 ople go rarely,” “ the world of the high,” “ the world 

of the Gods,’ “ the world of the s ai^eriors.”* ® It is also 

“ As the jewels sparkled on the rod- faced relations 
of the monkey that saw the bright ornaments dropped 
on the ground by Sita, the wife of Kama of the strong 
car, when she was forcibly carried away by the power- 
ful Raksasa 

I® Q su ear (o ioj jb ssi^iftoJiT Q^rraiiQf-^ 

OP i^!S}@ Qi-iicfrai uSjTEjf^ Qp ^ CTigeo g 
Qsj^Qurr [fijrmii ear u> eto jjo d 

u^eu iprr ed ih (2 u !T €\i . Agam. 70 11. 13-16. 

This story of the silencing of the birds nesting in 
the banyan tree, like that of the monkeys wearing 
Sita’s jewels topsy-turvy, is unknown to Sanskrit 
literature. The Pandiyas are called kavuriyar perhaps 
because they worshipped Gauri i.e., Minaksi. 

^ ^ kPrCTT^Ll (DL:ff 0 d'. Pur. 38, 1. Ij'. 

15 L/,i(o,a{® 56 v)«ii Pur. 22,1. 35 , 

Ib. 260 1. 21, ^iurriG,S/7(5e./(5 Ib. 176 1. 20 
Q ^ ei) eo s li , Ib. 228 1. 11, (? lc ( c gi) /r 0 ev « di , 

Ib. 229 1. 22. 
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called the highest of the worlds. “ The triple world of 
which the lowest is that which rests on water and the 


highest 


where the cow st;t,ads (i.e. goloka).”^*' It 

is again described as “ the world, very difficult to 

attain, which contains flowers that never fade, (gods 

with) eyes that do not whnk, and sweet-smelling 

foods."! 7 “ Being- carried asvay by the winkless (God) 

called Kala, ho reached the land of tlie superior 
persons.”! 8 

Karma : 

The law of kaiona, by which the results of good 
deeds in this life are reaped in the one after death is 
Stated in one iJassago. ‘ In t^nother i)as 3 age the ques- 
tion of the enjoyments of the fruit of one’s deeds either 
in the next world or in in the next rebirtli in this world 
IS sqioken of as a disputed, point. This poem was 


Qpu^^saar jr®d8uj 

iSsuutSSeir (V^p C? lc oi) 



Pur. 6, 11. 5-7 


(SUiTL^irU ^<S)9 ^€iS)LDUJ-r 


Pur. 62 11 16-18 


1 a 


1 y 


(BfTpp i52^ 6 !Wq9 Qji p 

^^'^,wQup J 06 ^Jo 6 L£), 
tSfTso Qggr ^KEj j^tuuu 

QldQsoit 0 go<sb Pur. 240 11. 5-6. 

/7^6iwr®j= Q^iij Fsva^'IlTjr 


20 


Pur. 214, 11. 6—13 

QwlLl^^ 

Q(^iiJUjrr if iLf sj 


QpfTLutufr 
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sung by Kopperunjolan, when he “ sat north ”, i, e, 
retired to a cave, where he dwelt till he died. The 
docti’ine of rebirth mentioned in the last passage 
occurs in another, which says, “ as in this birth (we 
delighted in each other’s company,) so let my destiny 
make me see you constantly in my next birth and dwell 
witii you. ’ * ‘ One other passage has been interpreted 
to mean “ Let those who know the nature of the world 
do good deeds so that they may obtain release ; ” but 

4 

the proper meaning of the passage seems to be “ Let 
those wdio know the nature of the world take its imam's 
.as pleasure. ^ 

UD.TfjSlu iSIpUiS evfl ISID LDiLf .EJ 
iDirrStlj eSpenj jriTnil^ 

(JsiT<SiL)iTE EtLQp 

iu!TS<ctS)<ssQ'jji:Q w n ih j: ,p sa p p'Ze\)(ouu. 

Pur. 214, 11. 6-13. 

‘In the case of the superior persons who are 
inspired by higher desires if you admit that they 
.experience tlio fruit of their deeds they may enjoy 
pleasures in tlie next world. If they do not enjoy 
them in the next world "hey will attain joys in the next 

re-birth ; if even that is not aarnitted, it is an excellent 

thing to die after having planted one’s good name as 
high as the lofty HimaLyas. ' 

Qurreod sirtLi^ iL/tiiSffiLC 

'jSI es) iiSI ^ 

{turrs/^’E iaiiUiTTp u/r^ceO, 

Pur 236 11. 10-12. 

It may be pointed out tliat immai, ummai, and 
pal are used and not the corresponding Sanskrit terms 
•as in later times. 
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TediG Sacrifices : 

The patronage of yajnas by the Tamil Rajas of the- 

V century A. D. has been described in two preceding, 
chapters, and need not be repeated here. The last 
ode of Puram refers to the yupas in Nalangillis 
territory.®* The land of the minor chief Kari is also 
described as abounding in Brahmanas who maintain 
the sacrificial fire.*"* I hav'e noticed a simile from 
the yajna in a very late Puram ode, and that is, ‘‘ the 
white royal umberlla was beautifully bright like the 
triple fire of Brahmaiaas."*® Though the Tamil kings 
of the V century A D, thus patronized Vedic sacrifices, 
it may be pointed out in the very odes that celebrate 
the patronage of Vedic sacrifices by the Tamil Rajas, 
their terrible martial exploits and their plying bards 
and harlots with meat and drink are also described. 
Thus the Pandiya of many sacrificial halls ‘‘ destroyed 
the streets with ploughs to which rows of 
white-mouthed donkeys were yoked.” The poem 
that describes Karikal’s yajna also says that “ he 
destroyed many forts in war and along with his 

w j ^ q /f •’f Q^nQir, 

Pur. 1&4. IL 6-7. 

Pur. 400. 1. Pj.. not quoted, tlie text being 
imL^erfect. 

uj^pLfp^ 


Pur, 122, 11. 2-3, 
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companions drank up many potfuls of liquor.”®'^ 
This shows that their patronage of Aryan rites did not 
bring about a wrench from their old Tamil traditions. 

In the companion anthology to the Puram, i. e., 
the Again, there is no reference to Vedic sacrifices 
piatronized by Tamil Eajas, but that performed by 
Paras urama is described. One of the many similes 
which occur in the odes of this collection says, 
Like the long iiola (yupa) well-guarded, beautiful to 
see, and tied with rope round its middle, at which 
(the incarnation of Visnu who wielded the battle-axe 
and destroyed the Ksatriya dynasties, performed the 
yaga with great effort.” 


qsrojttJ siresari—s 

Qanpp O ffl/ asjT ( 5 an . Pur. i:67. 11. 12-14. 

Q eu eir Qi IT dj d ei) sS &sr li 

uir^'3s^ujp2ea7. 

Pur 15. 11. 2-3. 

^^’ShTssTi^easT jTiriLiQiniT® 

Ib. 224. 11. 1-2. 


LDSSTLDr^iEi <31 ^ p LD(^siiir Qesor L^Xc uuiTsii; 

Qpsbl Qpuui^ pifl^fTsB^T Qpts^^p Cc SUefTSlPt® 

s'd^ pstoiT iuirpp s!Tesmi—(^ eusaruiS 

(amSi^esar Qurrso, Agam. 220, 11 5-8. 

The first line occurs unaltered as Man. xxii, 1. 25, 
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Brahmanas : 

In Agam is mentioned the Brahraana who has not 
performed yagas (velipparpiian).® ^ This is the first 
mention in Tamil literature of the back-sliding 
Brahmana, devoted to secular occupations, who since 
the rise of the Againa forms of worship became very 
common. 


On the contrary, the Brahman as devoted to Vedie 
sacrifices were highly praised. One instance is the 
description of a person as “ descended from leaimed 


men famous for having duly performed the twenty one 
parts of the Yaga, who taught the truth and rejected as 
false the heresies simulating correct doctrines, for the 
purpose of checking the growth of people who strayed 
from the ancient four vedas with their six (angeas) 
whicli teach the one truth and which are always on the 
liXJS of the ancient (Sivan) whose matted locks are 
long 


2 9 Co/oTTru uirn-uwiir. Agam, '24. 1. 1. 

The commentator explains this as {unsihusaar 
SSL !f Lj u IT IT uu IT sir ^ ‘the Uiy Brahmana, who does not perform 
sacrifices ’, and adds that such men were engaged in 
chank-cutting. 


li essB IT issii— 

Qp ^ Qp ^ &i eu eat etj it iLQ u a s it 
Q ^ treat eSiBneesruf. 

^ gli east a i ^ Qeui(^Qp^S^ 

is\S<s^ semQt-^atr lAI s it lu ld it it 

OiDiLiu^ear QuiriLcijemiTiB^ 

Q u It iLQ uj IT JIT ^1 Q ua tijQ s It <s^ ^ 

OpQoji^ ^soijDiq Qpi-Li^ear^ QuaSiu 
ei eat IT rr &) Q puiS ^aQejirir utcps. 


Pur. 166. 11. 1-9. 

9 
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Agam 181. II. 15-^6 already quoted and translated 
also refer to Si van's reciting the Vedas. Those who 
strayed from the path of the Vedas is a reference to 
the Bauddhas and the Jainas, the only reference to them 
in the early anthologies. These heretics lived in caves 
far from cities and, when in the VI and VII centuries 
A. D., they secured the patronage of kings and made 
them into lay disciples, commenced the fierce quarrels 
between them on the one hand and the Saivas and 
Vaisnavas on the other, which are so frequently 
mentioned in the Tamil hymns to Sivan and Visnu 
composed from 600 A. D., to 900 A. D. The references 
to the Vedic Yajna are thus very few in Agam and 
Puram : and that the poems and the kings who patroni- 
zed them must have lived at the very end of the period 
we are considering can be seen from the fact that the 
Tolkappiyam, though it tries to impose the Aryan four 
Vainas on the Tamil population and though it refers 
to the six-fold functions of the Brahmanas and five- 
fold functions of kings prescribed in the Aryan 
Dharma Sutras, yet does not specify the Vedic sacrifices 
of Tamil kings. The reason is that the Tolkappiyam 
is based on the Tamil poems existing in the age of the 
author and those poems did not refer to Vedic yajnas 
because the kings had not yet taken kindly to Aryan 
practices. It surely must have taken some time for 
these practices to enter into Tamil life. 


Cremation : 


One of the customs which evolved in Northern 
India as the result of the development of the Vedic 


In For. 76 he speaks only of lamil victory 


rites. 
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fire-cult was that of cremation. The underlying prin- 
ciple of that cult is that all offerings to one or more of 
the gods ought to be poured into the newly lighted 
fire, for Agni is the mouth (mukha) of the Gods. The 
offerings were derived from the animals killed for the 
occasion, called rnedha. The greatest medha, greater 
than the horse, was man. Hence the dead man was 
conceived as a fit offering for the Gods and became 
sanctified, as all sacrificial victims were, by being 
off’ered to the Gods through fire. On this account 
wherever the fire-cult spread, there too the custom of 
cremation was adopted. Before this custom arose, the 
dead were exposed either wholly or after being cut into 
various slices (i)robably to allow of the body being ra- 
pidly eaten up by birds of prey), or buried in the ground 
often within burial urns. The families that accepted 
the sanctity of the fire-cult took to cremation in South 
India. So, too, several hundred years earlier, a very 

degenerated form of the Vedic fire-cult reached Ancient 
Greece and Ancient Rome and cremation followed in its 
wake. The custom of cremation spread slowly in 
Southern India, where the section of the people who 
have persisted in remaining outside the Aryan cults still 
practice burial. The following are the only references 
to cremation in Puram. “ The bright fire of the funeral 
pile of black fuel chopped from the garden after it was 

3 2 Sanyasis are buried, not burnt. This may be 
because as they led a life of special holiness, their bodies 
would be desecrated by being offered to the Gods (who 
in status are not superior to the Sanyasis) or because 
burial being the older custom was reserved for 
them . 
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burnt by Kuravas."^® “ The owl with the split mouth 
from the bole in the tree cried to the dead man, ' (your 
body) be burnt and (the ashes) be heaped up ; ’ he rested 
on the side of the burning ground in the yard behind the 
house where the tree-spurge grows ; and his body was- 
burnt down by the bright fire/’^* “She was placed on 
a bad of bright fire proceeding from the funeral pyre 
made of firewood placed in an open space in the back- 
yard where the tree-spurge grows.”* ® “ The funeral pile 
made of black fire-wood in the back-yard.”®* “Gone 

as the lord of the burning ground.”® 


Burial : 

Side by side with cremation the older custom of 
burial continued. Cremation is mentioned, in the pass- 
ages above cited, only in connection with kings and 


65? 


Pur. 231. II. 1-2. 


34 




w 

QajrrQ^QGs^p tueoQ 
Ocij/refrOsfl'//? (SSifBuu eiji—thu tofTtUfhp^, 


Pur. 240. 11. 7-10. 
^ s^!offl QuirSta asfriflujti upip^ 

Q ^ sfff <ss} u Qutrp^ta ^2sfr<QSp Stop 

G^{r&r<sfrj^p u<^eff)u u/riuio 

Pur. 245. 11. 3-5. 

^ Q u s IT lL® u u esar oj s(7^^Qsn'LL isi.LDi}>. 

Pur. 246. 1. 11. 


Sfr®u^ ^Lifrau QunS!. 


Pnr II. 363, 4-5. 
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nobles. The ordinary poor were buried in the ground 
and the higher classes in burial urns.®® Apparently it 
was a matter of choice whether kings were to be buried 
or burnt ; for the poet Aiyur Mudavanar asks a potter, 
after the death of Killivalavan who died at Kulamurram, 

My* • • • 

“ If you desire to make a broad-mouthed imn for l)ury- 
ing him, how will it be possible for you to use the 
circle round the wide earth (horizon ?) as your wheel 
and the great mountain (meru) as the clay.”®'’ The 
references to cremation in Puram are really very few, 
but tlie commentator makes the reader imagine that they 
are very many by invariably explaining the words imam 
and kadu as sudukadu, the buiming ground. Kadu is a 
place behind the house where the vegetation is allowed 
to run wild, and is either sudukadu or idxikadu, tlie 
burning ground or the grave-yard. As cremation is in 
modern times practically universal, wherever kadu is 
mentioned it is interpreted by the commentator as the 
burning ground. This is clearly wrong as the context 
shows. Thus in “ the broad thorny backyard (kadu), 
whose soil is brackish and where the tree-spurge 

q9ujCS7U)6v’ ffS(^QulT^ 6^ ID ^ 
lUseSI eu’^esjQiDT. 

Pur. 256. 11. 5-6. 

‘ Make the burial rrn broad, (to be 

buried) in the earth which stretches vjide.’ 

eu^^esrpeo Q e>j ujituS Q sar'^esj uj ^ ^ 

L^0i£i6\)i ^Sfftujrru Qu^ld’^ 
iDsm^e^ p Geoir^^Qm !§swsQs. 

Pur. 228, 11. 12-15. 
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grows, “ the kadu where the rad-eared eagle-cock and 
the Poguval sit without fear on the round side of the red 
round burial urn and the strong-mouthed crow and the 
hooting owl along with devils fly as they like,”*’ 

“ wild vegetation has spread ; the tree-spurge has 
grown; even in the day time, with the hooting owl 
and the demonesses that resort to the cemetry-lamp, 
this dewy graveyard looks terrilde”, kadu is the 
graveyard.* ^ 

Pnram 359 coiitains the last remaining reference to 
the grave-yard, which it calls “ the yard, whose surface 
has been rendered bleak by the vulture descending on its 
many pathways crossing each other, and wherefrom go 
away the cruel-mouthed owl which cries in different 
tones, and jackals which eat carrion, and where in front 
of the lamps burning on graves, many demonesses, whose 
teeth are stained with the flesh of corpses, grasp the 
bodies of the dead, eat the white flesh till they reek 
with the smell of rotting carrion and dance on the 
desolate-looking feld.”*^ In all these passages, 
it may again be pointed out that the commentators 
invariably explain kadu as sudukadu, crematorium, 

asffey/? Qufr£luj SiSiTifliijih ujDis^'^tsv 
(ipm(^<oS)L^ €^(U(oarsaLL 

Pur. 225, 11. 7-8. 

©<f£iSO,F{0 Quit(^su^u> 

Qjirdjev(5ir sirdss>£LLjfm <gs^i^u 

QwST fU!TUjQu)ir(d OuLl^/riH0 (QJl^{EJ(^fij 

«T®, 


Pur. 238. 11. 1-5. 
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whereas from the context it is plain that idukadu, 
grave-yard is meant. This is because they do not 
realize that the old pre-Aryan way of disposal of the 
dead was by burial and that cremation was introduced 
by the followers of the fire-cult, when Aryan influence 
began to dominate tbe minds of the Tamils. 

The after-funeral rites of this period do not seem 
to have been much influenced by Arya ceremonies, though 
the passages dealing with them have been misinterpreted 
as such. Thus the widow, who was dear (to the dead one) 
made a small mound of the size of the foot-step of a 
female elephant and placed on grass a small ball of 
sweet rice”^^ for the dead person. This has been 

seirtB saieffl QuirSu 

us^m <K-(sa)<sQio/T® 

a? in eS&tsQp Qusruu msefiQltfr 

,S^f£llLIU> li)0<SflJ® 

Pur. 356. 11. 1-4. 

uir^ui—u u^u>rrpi 

Qeu^u<B 0ir6D QqjqiojitiLs e^igosQmir® 

i3 earn k ^ <asr (^piisifl SesmiB^sip u^eo 
Quirtii LDSsffiiT l 9 em i p ^ s- u upjS 
fflS®ir06OT jSesrp Q oi ih Lj eo it m Quiiiiujir 
seirifl LD(i^EiQp a/r^Quajirp .tf/rifi- 
u?in eSeusSek Qeu(^ajffu QuQ^ra 

<SIT®, 

Pur. 359 11. 1-8. 

ujeaiem QiL(^Qp 

pmeurwiT sirpeS Lf^QweO etDOipp 
eS^&pi iSesBri^ii. 


Pur. 234. 11. 2-4. 
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interpreted as an Aryan rite, the grass being explained 
as darbha grass. This cannot be ; for in the Aryan rite, 

the heir, and not the widow, offers pinda. Another 

• ♦ 

passage shows that this was an old Tamil rite. It says, 
“ After leaning the hearse (against a tree or a wall), 
liquor and cooked rice were placed on grass, and in 
accordance with the commands of the pulaiya, the 
desired food on the grass was eaten and (the dead 
person) entered fire.” 


4 5 


In another ode it is said that 
the wife of the deceased person whose eyes were 
unceasingly weeping prepared a hit of ground as small 
as a small winnowing fan and washed it with cow-dung 
tnixed with her tears for offering him food thereon.** In 
another passage, it is said that " in the broad backyard 
■filled with tree-spurge and thorny shrubs, the hearse was 
placed and (she) received rice boiled without salt from 
a low caste person, and without looking back (placed) it 
on the ground.*'^ From this it is clear that though the 


4 s 


Qai^erf) iSmeea/DS s^Qain® 

&&)eosS}fi eu&iS 

Ly'Ssoi; QasQiu t-jearQu) eOiLiri^akr 

aiirtuu Ljds. 


Pur. 360 11. 


17-20 


4 6 


3i-eirQ p &iSi— (-fi© 
uu(i£^ eOiTi^s a earn easi eger 


QiD(i£^ LLtrui^sair nrrQsff. 


Pur. 249, 12-14 


4 7 


a^&fl Q&JiLmfi ofiAetfliuih Lj js sj s T lL® 
Qeu^brfjeo QuirQtu eStu^ eiririjs 
^1 LJ lS s)) IT jij eu eSi u Lj OP d s eo 

ea s dQ s IT esat Q iSlpd(^ QisrdsTT 


n)Ui3(tiQ) ecfajuQujbgV 


fS&}iaseo eSeotsi(^Lje)S . 


Pur. 363, 11. 10-14. 
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Aryan custom of cremating the dead was adopted in a 
few cases, the ordinary funeral ceremonies were the old 
Tamil ones, though the commentators would make it out 

to be otherwise. 


A curious custo 

One curious custom is described in the ode to 
Adiyaman Neduman Anji, composed by the famous 


poetess Auvaiyar. 


When 


king runs away 


from the battle-field and dies (a natural death) from 
disease, men of the highest caste, who are learned in 

the Vedas and desire Dhar 


, embrace his corpse and, 
forgetting their love (to the dead man), and in order to 
remove the evil of the wrong action (in running away 
from the enemy’s sword), spread the green grass full of 
power, place (the corpse on it), and say, ‘ mayst thou go 
the way by which went the brave warriors who wore 
the long bracelet of bravery and fell in the battle-field, 
clinging to their heroism,’ and cub it with the sword and 
buried it.”^^ This same custom is mentioned in the 
Manimegalai, where Vasandavai, the grey-haired precep- 
tress of the king, the princesses and the ladies 
belonging to the palace, tells the Sola queen, “ It is 
such a disgraceful thing, that my tongue cannot utter it^ 
for a scion of this (Sola dynasty) to die of old age and 
to be placed on the darbha, cut with a sword and told to 


4 8 


LDI^ ^UJ i£S5r«J7/f 

QfBndjuuiidy) lufTsms 

S^LDir 


USrliLJ/b UFUlS^oSTIT Sl^ulS 

LDpiisih ^/Ts f^^eotnir 

wpQiJT Qs=i\>QseN 


Pur. 93. 11. 4.11 
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go the way of kings who have performed the royal duty 
of protecting their subjects, and, conquering the territory 
of longstanding enemies, died in the battle-field.”^* 
It may be pointed out that Auvaiyar calls this a general 
custom and she may have seen it practised ; whereas 
Sattanar, the author of Manimegalai, makes it a peculiar 
custom of the Sola family and probably refers to it 
from hearsay. Moreover Auvaiyar follows the old 
practice of Tamil authors and avoids the Sanskrit word 
darbha and uses the Tamil word pul, probably because 
any grass was used for the purpose. But Sattanar uses 
taruppai ; this shows that he belongs to a later age than 
Auvaiyar, a conclusion which is amply borne out 
otherwise, for Manimegalai belongs to the age when 
Aryan culture, and Biahmana, Bauddha, and Jaina literary 
traditions had begun to dominate life in Tamil India. 
I have not been able to determine whether the custom 
of cutting up the corpses of kings who have not 
fallen in battle and endowing them with sham heroism 
was a northern custom or a Tamil custom at which 
Brahmanas were invited to preside when they had 
established their holiness in Southern India, It is worth 
while searching the Epics, the Puranas and the Dharma 
Sutras, to find out whether there is any reference to such 
a practice in them. 

Oa/r/b/DW 0<47reKjr(d sfr^^ 

QiSFpjD^ 

^(rerfljb 

(sSoffl i pi QpfriTS(^ 

« /r Lj £_j SO) Quujiffr^ 

Man. xxiii, 11, 11-16^ 
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Astronomy and Astrology : 

Besides the Vedic sacrifices, and Epic and Puranie 
legends, all so poorly represented in Puram and Agam^ 
other knowledge slowly spread from North India to 
South India, such as astronomical notions and astrologi- 
cal superstitions. In this connection it must be 
remembered that early in the Vedio age the path of the 
moon in the sky had been associated with 27 or 28 
naksatras, which meant at first, certain constellations 
which helped the early astronomers to mark the position 
of the sun and the moon in the sky, and later, arcs 
of the ecliptic ; they had learnt to correlate the solar 
and the lunar years and to correct their calendar by 
adding two extra lunar months once in every yuga of five 
years. But there is absolutely no trace of planetary astro, 
logy in the Vedas or the subsidiary Vedic literature, nor 
the idea of the planets, as having erratic motions of their 
own, different from the ordered march of the stars in 
the sky. After the Yavanas (Indo-Greeks) established 
their rule in Gandhara and the valley of the Sindhu, 
Indian astronomy came to be subjugated by the Greek 
mixture of astronomical science and astrological pseudo- 
science. The sun and the moon were degraded to 
the position of planetary deities influencing the course 


of human lives and acting 


rulers of particular 


days and hours. To the sun and the njoon were 
added Jupiter and Venus and Mars and the less 
easily visible Mercury and Saturn and the concept of 
the astrological seven planets and seven days of the 
week ruled by them v.'as reached. The path of these 
so-called planets was divided into twelve parts, all for 
the purpose of predicting the fortunes of ma, Ihese 
notions filtered down from Greece to India betweeu 
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200 B. C., and 400 A.D. Old Indian astronomy 
and Yavana astrology became blended together 
and became the pseudo- scienttific later jyotisa m 
which astrology could scarcely be distinguished 
from astronomy, different from the Vedahga Jyotisa, 
which was purely scientific. Two more members 

were added to the miscellaneous company of ' planets,’ 

* 

viz , rahu and ketu. These new ideas seem to have 
reached South India in about the V century A. D., for 

f 

in the latest poems of Puram and Agam, and, that rather 
rarely, occur astrological allusions. Kcdalur Ki|5r 
describes elaborately the point in the sky where he 
saw a shooting-star, in Puram ode 229. It is to be 
noted that the author follows the early custom of not 
borrowing from Sanskrit even technical terms. Thus 
anuradha from its real or supposed resemblance to a 
palm is called mudappanaiyam ; punarvasu. for a similar 
reason, kadaikkutam. It is not impossible that the 
Tamils gave names to these and some other constellations 
without help from foreign cultures. But the name of 
alarkkuttam for the Pleiades is the translation of ‘ the 
star of tiro,’ agninaksatra, one of its special Sanskrit 
names®*' ; and adu is the translation of mesa which is 
itself the translation of Greek aries. Notwithstanding 
this adhesion to ancient Tamil practice, the poem is 
sufficiently late to use foreign words (for metric 
purposes), such as pasi, east and usi, west, borrowed 
from Prakrit. Pahguui has been borrowed and not 
translated. In this ode the authoi says that he sa w a 

Ifc is also called jz/ if? on» , ’ the sii< fold star’, in 
Agam 141 1. 8 and ' fire,' in Malaipadikadam 1. 

100. Rohim is called ‘ plate' or cart’ in Agam,_ 

136 1.0. 
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maiieor falling from a particular point in the sky and 
thought that it indicated the corning death of the chief 
Kicceraman Yiniakkatcey Mandaranjeral Irumbopai 
who naust therefore have bean a very late chief. 


dars is called the ‘ red .star ' in the following. 


passage : 


Wb 


the broad sky when the red star was twinkling like the 
light of a fishing. boat on the middle of the ocean, the 
dancing woman decked with bangles, looking like the 
untamed peacock, and I hastened to worship (the moon) 
in the middle of the forest.”®’' Venus is the ‘white 


star and Saturn, the ‘ dark star.' “ Whether the ‘ dark 
star is dim, the comet appears, or Venus goes south.”-’® 
Apparently these ware omens of evil. The explanation 
of eclipses as due tc the serpent swallowing the moon is 
referred to in the phrase, ‘ like the moon who has 
escaped from the sharp teeth of the serpent which has 


5 1 


Qfiisiir rsiTuuaisr Qu'r&)<F 

Qfihi^ eeftetBUid^ inira 

SeSf isiiea^Lo^ s&kir'S 

iS LD(^etOf^'^iS jb ffi-irQp^eo 


Se^ai'^BiT sS jDS'Siifui su ^ eS ss> it li ^ 


Pur. 60, 1. 6 

SBLDWiS^ QglTsbr^^lB 

Q^sTTfiSstotF Qeudi&ft (Juj/rgr gWis. 

Put. 117. 11. 1-2. 

That the southing ol Venus is a sign of impending 
disaster is also mentioned in Pattinappalai 11. 1-2. 

(3 su sewL^ &F •]i)l soiJf ^ S is ^ (3 ^ th ^ ‘ though 

the bright Venus changing the direction of its motion go 

south.' 
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‘Surrounded ifc,”®* and " the setting sun soon disappeared 

like the moon swallowed by the serpent”®* and "the 

face became dim like the moon swallowed by the 
■serpent.”® ® 


Fewness of Aryan ideas:: 

The Aryan allusions in the Kurundogai and the 

are so few as to be negligible. One reason is 
that a larger number of the poems in these collections 
are older than those in the Agam and Pujram and of the 
two latter, the Agam has more old poems than the 
Puram. Moreover the subject of love necessitates the 
use of old Tamil literary conventions more than that of 
war. Of the four anthologies, the Puram contains the 
largest number of late poems, those of the V century A.D. 
and a few of the VI century A.D. It was after Karlkal's 
time that kings loomed very large in the imagina- 
tion of poets and their eulogies of kings were 
preserved with care. In the older ages, poems in praise 
of kings or petty chiefs lost their interest after the 
heroes died ; it was not so in the case of love, it being a 
subject of eternal interest to man. This explains the 
fact that the love- poems that have come down to us from 
the early ages so largely outnumber the war-poems. The 
fewness of .“^ryan ideas in the anthologies which contain 


4 


S5 


untiiS^ 

ioiDQjQuJiiS jb 




260, 11, 16-17. 


sg))Q'S^it 


Agam. 114, 11. 4 

Agam, 313 1. 
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the most ancient Tamil poems now available shows how 
little Aryan ideas had been absorbed by the Tamils 
before the VI century A. D. That these were really 
very few can be reali?:ed when we remember that these 
poems refer to many hundreds of genuine old Tamil 
rites and practices, beliefs and superstitions, customs 
aud conventions, tha discussion of which would fill a 
large volume. This shows that the bulk of the people 
and the great majority of the poets of the period 
did not easily take to Aryan culture which belonged 
to the BrahmaaiS and with which the latest kings 
of tliis period now and then coquetted. Some of 
those kings, though their private life was lived in 
accordance with the old Tamil customs, desired 
to be also affiliated with Aryan culture. They 
patronized yagas and desired to be reckoned as descend- 
ants of the Ksattriya Rajas of Northern India, Obliging 
Brahmanas furnished them with the necessary genea- 
logies. 

Of the anthologies, the Puram was the first to be 
printed (it was published in 18.J4), along with its old 
commentary (the other three possessing none such) ; its- 
introductory ode by Perundevanar, being a late poem, 
describes Siva quite in the style of Sanskrit poems ; the 
next ode, the first of the anthology, is full of Aryan 
ideas , and several poems that immediately succeed it are 
late poems ; most people stop with reading these, and do 
not study the other three anthologies and the Poruladi- 
garam of Tolkappiyam and straightway rush to the 
wrong conclusion that Tamil poetry began only after 
Sanskrit poetry reached Southern India, and others go 
one better and believe that the Tamil muse was th© 
daughter of the Sanskrit muse. 



CHAPTER XXV 

SERA KINGS. 

PeruSjeral Adan : 

This monarch was defeated by Karikal in the 
battle of Vennil and committed suicide on the battle- 
field to wipe out the disgrace. He must therefore 
have lived before 400 A. D , i.e. before Karikal extended 
his empire beyond the traditional boundaries of the 
Selanadu, This Adan is referred in various occasional 
odes ; but no long poems were composed about him, 
such as those of the Ten Songs, and the Ten fold Ten 
celebrating the greatness of the greater monarchs and 
nobles ol the V and VI centuries. The only incident of 
his life that is known is that above referred to, form* 
ing the subject of the following fine elegy. " The paste 
is no longer-smeared on the drum (i.e. the drum is no 
longer being beaten) ; the yal has forgotten the tune ; 
the broad (milk) pot is upside down and butter is being 
churned no more ; the (royal) kindred are no longer 
drinking the liquor round which bees swarm; the 
ploughmen are no more hearing the sound produced 
by their labours ; festivities have deserted the broad 
streets of the villages ; as on the great day of the New 
moon, the two flames (i e. the Sun and the Moon) being 
in conjunction, one vanishes in the dim evening behind 
the hill, the heroic king [Serai Adan], being ashamed 
of the wound on his back inflicted by his rival 
monarch, killed himself with his sword. So in future 
the sun will not move for us in the day-time as easily 
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as he did in the past • From the colophon we learn 
that the king who committed suicide was SSraman 
Perunjeral Adan. 

This Same event or rather its consequences are 
described in Agam. “ The great ones, who heard the 
unpleasant news that Serai Adan committed suicide 
with his sword by the side of the field of death (battle- 
field), because he was ashamed of the wound which he 
got when he fought with Karikal Valavan in the plain 
of Venni, went along with him to the (heaven) world 
which is diflScult to reach (i.e. committed harikari).* 
The ode is by MamulanSr, a later poet, and this 

* UiGSafQpifitr inpuuu U&SSrUJfT^ mpLlU 
Q90ffi«Ll (55^^9 ssSj^m^(t£^ wpuu^ 

JF0tiLJ/r/r ^pp wpiiu 

eijipQj Qinretop mpuu 

LD«^ etrfriEJMil. ^j3/r/f iDpuu 

eijQjiSijp fi^suip err &r) l£> uj P 

^0«»L-/f ptiQp Qi^)dS QujiTQ^shL^ir 
Lf<^S€ikr ii)/r&o m^iDSiQpi ptrsi^p 

pmQufrio Q(Qj{bp^ (ip^t-f(^/Slp QppSisp 

LjpULfi^zm ^^Gssf) tcpppSDfS i^sheffreoT 
£jj/rfiJra/£_.i @(^fhps9r 

(EfTt^QufT p Sj^lUSO (^fTiiSp^U UsQsO^ 

Pur. 65. 

^ Sffiafrdt) fiu err fflj 0(g)® Goj^ssshu upip^u 
Qufr^^LfeAff (^sssfliu Q^ir eorrp 

eijr^serr £ii0ffl©63r fflj/rsffa/i_i4 S(^i^p€^ 

aSfiirig) (sS (dtf ^ as) IT QslLu^ ^rr^Q(^ 
ir0ihQup ^<sOAp ^cuOig)® 

Agam. 56, 11 lO-U, 
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explains his sx)eaking of the harikari as the attempt to 
reach Virasvarga, an Aryan idea. This poem callii 
the monarch Serai Adan and the colophon to Puram 65 
above quoted, distinguishes him from other Serai 
Adans by ijretixing the epithet ‘ Perum.’ Another 
reading makes him ‘ Perundol adan.’ Adan of the 
big shoulders '.3 

Udiyan of the Big Feed: 

The first great Sera monarch, about whom we 
have some information is Udiyanjeral Adan of the 
Big Feed. This epithet has been so much misunder- 
stood from early times and has given rise to such 
absurd legends that the one Puram ode in which a con- 
temporary poet, Mudinagarayar of Murinjiyur, has 
eulogized him deserves to be fully quoted and fully 
discussed. It runs thus : — “ The earth is packed full 
of molecules, the sky is supported by the earth, the 
air embraces the sky, the fire encounters the air, and 
the water is hostile to the fire. Like, in nature, to the 
five elements, you bear with your enemies ; you possess 
extensive wisdom, you have strength, you have might 
(to destroy) and mercy (to protect) ; the sun who is 
born from your ocean, moves on and bathes in the 
western sea which is topped by white waves ; you are 
the lord of a fair land in which there are (many) 
places which yield a large revenue, Lord of a country 
which has (but) the sky as its boundary, you are a 
great (monarch). The twice fifty (Kauravas), who were 
enraged with the five (Pand was), possessors of horses 
with flowing manes, seiztd their lands and wore the 
golden Tumbai garland (i.e. proceeded to fighf with 

* Pufananuru, :;nd Ed. p. 136. 
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them), having fallen on the field of battle, you distri- 
buted a large quantity of cooked rice wifliout limit. 
Even if (fresh) milk should taste sour, the sun turn 
dark, and the four Vedas turn from the path (of 
righteousness), [i.e. even if the essential nature of 
things should change], along with your loyal kindred, 
may you, without fear, live your full length of years, 
like the Podiya hill and the gold-ijeaked Himalayas on 
whose side the small-headed stag and the large-eyed 
hind sleep beneath the light of the triple-fire at which 
Brahnianas offer their evening libations.’ * 

^ Loetirr L^&jfffl ih ^ /Sev^ih 
SevQear/i^cu eiSsfuiLfii 

a:S^u>Lisa>^Qj(^ sSefftiijih 

Qi €fR ^ ta ^iLji 
^QfiJT&isfllU S(7^ti 6765r(5?®7 
sa>sihQu(^u) ^ojp'ms 

Quit p(^ir 

eueiPii^/B Q^jDgi^ uieiBiif Qf <3SiuJQajiTiL 

Qoi^LJbscu L/ 63 ar/fic® Qi^SL^p @ar/?i(5ti 
ojirmaiir (sa^uiSi ea asr ^ lL® u Quhq^^s 
( ajiiGor Qj IT ih u^evr SQtuir Quq^ld 
QiB){Si(^^emj L^irsS GDijj^Qinr® ^2eisT^ 

fS^ifi^2eos Qu/reOiiyii ^m<stDu 

u^&oiTih L/^6orti)0ii Quir^^setr^ QpiT^aju 
Oi_/0@ Q^irpjfi euisoiffiij'T^ QA,r®^Q^{riiJ 

urrjti^ Ljiofft utSi ^ th u 9 (T^Gffl ^ iM 

feir^eoQoi^ OiBi^^ffiaS^i 

^fftujirJ^ ^ppQu^rr® (^Qp^Q^eaar siS&trfsiS 

(B®sSl^ fS fSeSlujQjTiT 
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Lines 15 and 16 of this ode are rather ambiguous. They 
say, " the twioe-fifty having fallen (oliya) on the battle- 
field, you distributed vpithout limit a large quantity of 
cooked rice.” The participle ‘ having fallen ’ is capable 
of many meanings, (1) for the reason that they fell, (2) 
when they fell, being two important ones. Of these the 
second is susceptible of misinterpretation, because it 
may mean ‘ at the moment they fell ’ or (long, we do not 
know, how long) after they fell. The former is the 
proper interpretation, but all Tamil scholars from early 
times have taken it to mean “ at the time they fell,’ 
thus necessitating the inference that Udiyanjeral was 
present at the battle. So the commentator of the Puram 
anthology has, as so many commentators of Tamil 
poems have done, imported into his paraphrase things 
that are not found in the text but have been acquired by 
his wide reading and by his ratiocination, and said that 
the Sera king fed ‘ both the (contending) armies 
unstintingly,® [probably during the whole course of the 
war.] The commentator in importing this new idea, 
probably relied on that unlimited repertory of myths 
regarding old kings — the romance called Silappadigaram. 
In this poem Udiyanjeral is called “the Seran, the 
Pcraiyau, the Malaiyan, who distributed unhesitatingly a 
large quantity of food in the fight ([oril) between the 


iBQjeSu Qu0iasss>r at it u iSIdsssr 
uuk^ iTQ^imsL- 

eS&rdSp 

QuiTjbQsmL is^uiujQpil) QuiT^ujQpu) Quirsard p. 

Pur. 2. 

^GSOfstasu sij ss) O' uj it ^ qj ipiijQQ (^lu 

Puy. 2nd Edition P, 7 


2 
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five and the hundred. ”3 The commentator made the 
implication in these lines explicit by saying that Udiyan 
fed both armies, without realiiaing the absurdity of the 
idea that a Raja of the Southernmost corner of India 
carried rice and condiments to Kuruksetra for the pur- 
pose of feeding of the wheat-eating followers of Duryodh- 
ana and Yudhist'ra ! 


4.S I have said, the proper meaning of the passage is 
that Udiyan celebrated the death of the Kauravas by 
distributing food to people. This celebration was 
probably of the nature of a Sraddha or perhaps 
the finale of a dramatic representation of the Bhirata 
battle. The Sera country has been famous from ancient 
times for the peculiar kind of drama, called Kathakali — 
a dumb show performance, the actors dressed in charac- 
ter, of (amongst other things) incidents from the 
Mahabharata, accompanied by songs. It may well be 
that the Big Feed occurred at the end of such 
Kathakali. Such funeral oblations to heroes who died 
long, long previously, was very common in the Tamil 
country. They were called pattavar kuri, feeding as a 
mark of respect for the dead. Dramatic representation 
of the valiant deeds of ancient heroes, followed by a big 
feed was, and continues to be, a common event in the 
Tamil country. It is now called Kamba Servai or 
Kambakkuttu or Kalaikkuttu, at the end of which 
Kambanjeymakkal, the farm -labourers who take part 
in the merry-making, are fad by the largest owner of 
the fertile fields of the village. 

* ^<se)irsii f (ssi n ld u ^ LD ^ 

Quniflp Qu0(^(D^rT {pU{rp(^^ 

(Sg^jTebr Qu!T<ssipuj^ LoSewiOOTr. 

Ib. xxix. st. 2, 
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Other poems on the Big Feed ; 

But W 0 need not depend entirely on conjecture to 

conclude that Perunjeral Adan’s renowned Big Feed 
was a memorial feeding or one that was the final incident 
of a village festival, for two passages in the Agam 
anthology also refer to that fact, and in unrnistake- 
able terms. The first is from an ode. by a Sera prince, 
called Seramau who died at Kottambalam. which con- 
tains the simile, “ like the kitchen of Udiyan who 
ungrudgingly accepted the duty of the gift (of food) in 
the village of Kulumfir, where cows abound.”* 
This fixes the place where the famous feeding took place 
as Kulumur (probably identical with a place of the same 
uame in the Coimbatore district) and not Kuruksetra. 

The other passage speaks of “ the day of the distribu- 
tion of a large quantity of cooked rice by Udiyanjeral, 
who (thus) honoured the elders who had died and earned 
undying fame, when a crowd of large-teethed goblins 
swarmed round. This poem doBnitely informs us that 
the Big Feed did not take place during the battle, but on 

a very much later occasion, when some kind of celebra- 
tion of the memory of the battle took place. And what 
kind of celebration could it have been other than a 

^ fFdo&)rr<^ uirLJL9p (SQPQP STfr/EjmcL 

Qs{T<^t^dsL^ Qs^r^ff) Qs/ri—rr QfB(^Q 

<sarLLu^G0 Qu/reo. 

Agam. 168. IL 5-7. 

^ ^pds QunLi^LU Q ^rrtuujfT 

'yy^tuiru Qu&ssfiuj 

Qu(^(^(2s^frjpj Q<s,7(Si^^ (^/T(sir!sa>p uS^tiud)) 
5^eri?<F Srppisi (J^d 

Agam. 233, U. 7-10. 
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dramatic performance, at the close of which the actors 
and the audience were fed on a large scale, at the place 

called Kulumnr ? 

This poem is by Mamulanar, one of the latest of 
the poets whose poems have been included in the early 
anthologies. Hence Udiyanjeral’s date cannot be very 

early. 

This XJdiyanjeral seems to have been a great 
warrior. For Narrinai has the simile, “ like the noise of 
the lily-flute (or the tune called ‘ the lily ’ played on the 
flute) of the musicians on the noisy battle-field where 
Udiyan fought fiercely.*’® Agam has the simile, ‘ like 
the bards who sought bounty by singing the praises of 
UdiyaSjeral who enlarged his dominions.”’ Bence 
this Udiyan was a warrior and a generous patron of 
letters and scarcely likely to have been butler-in- chief 
to the contending armies on the field of Kuruksetra. 

Time of the Big Feed : 

Otherwise, too, it is the height of nonsense to 
ascribe this Puram ode, its author and its hero to any 
date earlier than the V century A. D. The first six 
lines of the ode constitute a. pedantic enumeration of 
the five great elements ’ (aimberumbndam) i.e., the five 

meien^iu (^nLLi3 

Gri^ihQuo^ QuQ^i)do3fr ^ 0 *^ 

LH^ fhueoib , 

Nar. 113. 11. 

" ,^"®c« 62 Rir 

Q)s^€bTp 

Agam. 65. 11. 5-6. 


This is also by Mamulanar. 
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classes of permanent possibilities of sensation into 
which the Sahkhya philosophy analysed the objective 
world. Such an allusion could have been made only 
after Aryan ideas had thoroughly saturated the mind of 
the Tamils. So also the other allusion to the golden- 
peaked Himalayas, which occurs only in later poems. 
We may take it that Udiyan lived after Perunjeral Adan, 
for the one Puram ode on the latter by a contemporary 
poet is, judging from internal evidence, anterior to the 
one on Udiyan, also by a contemporary poet. 

The Ten fold Ten : 

We can derive information about the kings who 
succeeded this Udiyan from the Padirruppattu or 
Tenfold Ten. The Pa^ipyuppattu is an anthology of ten 
poems, each poem being made up of ten odes of varying 
length but containing on an average about 20 lines each. 
This is the first of the anthologies of odes, not occasion- 
al, but of groups of ten poems each, each group 
composed with the set purpose of elaborately eulogizing 
one particular monarch or chief. Of these the first and 
the last have been lost. Each of these is about a Sera 
king or chief, and is furnished with an epilogue 
(padigam) found not in the manuscript copies of the text 
alone, bub only in the copies which contain also the 
commentaries ; these padigaras furnish historical or 
legendary notes about the heroes c4' tuo poems contain- 
ing matter mostly not tound in the text. As usual, 
modern writers have contused the text of the poems 
with the epilogues and speak of the whole as Padirrup- 
pattu and attributed equal evidential value to the text 
and the epilogue and also the commentary. 

The poets of the Tenfold Ten were Brahmanas of 
the V or VI century A. D. Hence the poems team. 
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with references to Aryan ideas and Agama practices and 
therefore must have been composed after the Agama 
temple worship had spread in the land. Thus the 
opening lines of ode 14 of the second Ten eulogize the 
king as possessing “ greatness,” unmeasurable like the 
four (elements), earth, water, air and sky and splendour 
equal to the effulgence of the (following) five, viz,, the 
stars, the planets, the moon, the sun and the intense 
fire, when they are gathered together in one place.”® 
In this passage, besides the differentiation between the 
stars and the planets, an idea taken over from Greek 
astronomy, there is probably an allusion to the later 
Indian concept of the celestial bodies being all concen- 
trated in one quarter at the beginning of a Kalpa. 

The first line of ode 21 mentions as five aids to the 
right conduct of kines, “grammar, artha sastra, astrology, 
the sruti, and the pure reason.”^ This indicates that 
the Sera kings had been sufficiently Aryanized to break 
from their age-long moorings, but conservation still 
reigned in the region of language, for the “aids to 
conduct ” are called by Tamil names, ingenious transla- 
tions of the Sanskrit ones, the words ' nattam ’ and 
' kelvi,’ being specially noticeable. Tbe old conventions 
are slipping from the minds of monarchs and the 
precepts of the Brahmanas are gaining a strong grip, 

'SeO!§iT otH sSI <sfr li Gju'^p iwir^S) 

ssrmuurfl <ss>uj(clu 

isiTeSrQ'SiT ts^tEissifr s’^esriuip 

cku^GJ^/r(75®0 Ljeseririp eS&rdsp p'Seir&auj. 

Fadir. 14. 11. 1-4. 

“ Q^it 


Padir. 21. 11. 1-2, 
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showing that the age is one of transition. That 
Brahnianas hecame the keepers of the royal conscience 
is proved by another passage where the king is praised 

as ** following the ways of the virtuous Braihmsnas 
whose duties are six, viz,, learning, offering sacrifices, 
assisting others to do these, taking and making gifts.’’*® 
Another reference to the new ways that were spreading 
in the land is an allusion to a king giving gifts of jewels 
to temples * * and to the destruction of forests and the 


building of temples in the sites.*® Jn these temples 
the Agama form of worship was followed. Thus, “ The 
well-cast bell was sounded so as to emit a clear, loud note. 
Men who were fasting bathed in the cool bathing-ghat. 
They worshipped the fair feet of the Lord Visnu who 
wears the garland of clusters of sweet-smelling holy basil, 
and (wields) the discus which dazzles the eyes, and on 
whose broad breast is seated Laksmi who is adorned by 
a garland (of flowers) round which bees are humming.*^ 


10 
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But yet the old Tamil customs had not been ousted 
by the new Aryan ones. For there are four references 
to the old Tunahgai dance by kings on the battle field, of 
which the following is a siiecimen. ‘‘ Raising higli the 
strong shoulders and dancing the Tunahgai (beating 
the sides of the body with bant arms during dancing) on 
the battle-field filled with corpses."*® The other 
ancient kuravai dance is also mentioned as taking place 
in Pugar.*'* The ancient Tamil dance of victory on the 
battle-field is also described, “ The powerful drum was 
beaten ; the sword was raised aloft by the bejewelled 
king, who wore the ulinai creeper made of gold, and 
danced on the battle field.”*® 

Another case of the persistence of Tamil waya is 
the continuance of the practice of burial, even of royal 
corpses. ” The burial-ground where the burial urns in 
which kings were buried were seen in the assembly 
place under the vanni (Suma) tree ® The commentator 

^€BsHCe^lT t^iUST Qsu(T^&U 

iS eaar LL lS ij ojirisf.. 

Ib. 45. 11. 11-12. 

Other references are found in 13.1.5,52. 1. 14, 
57. 1. 4, and 77. 1. 4. 

(^neaisn ijuuj0ui i-jmiTir, 

Ib. 73. 

sueOixiu® Qpjrs^.i ^&S)wuu euni^ujir^ 

y^eZRJTOT Ou/T 61)® 0<®/r4L lLjL^eO)(^(U^ 



Ib, 56. 11. 4-5 and 8. 

ti»6ar63r/f 

fiusSrejr/? eSmiiStu tsnQc^, 

Padir- 44. 11, 22-23. 
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explains that under this tree the mourners sat as in a 
luanram (assembly). Even the old Tamil gods are holding 
their own against the new Aryan deities. Thus the god of 
the mighty war-drum is lauded but along with mantras.®” 
The mantras were of course not genuine but imitation 
ones invented for the benefit of the newly Aryanized 
kings. The goddess of victory still continued to reside 
in the Yagai tree.® ' 

Hence it is plain that thougli the Aryan intrusions 
are more intimate than in the previous ages, the Tamil 
literary tradition was carried on in these poems. They 
are each assigned to the Turais into which the Tinais 
are divided in Tolkaopiyanar’s grammar; all the old 
turns of expression, the distribution not only of food 
and drink to singers and dancing women, but present- 
ing them with gold ornaments, horses, elephants and 
chariots abound in the Pad rruppattu. The primary 
object of each group of ten odes is to sing of one great 
Sera hero. The first ten is lost and it has been 
guessed that it must have sung of Udiyanjeral. The 
second is about his son Nedanjeral and the fifth about 
the latter’s son, Kittuvun. The rest are about 
junior members of the family or more distant relations. 
The achievements of the two great Sera monarchs will 
now be taken up for consideration. 


M. Eaghava Iyengar has in his Tamil book on S6ran 
Senguttuvan selected the accounts of the exploits of the 
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Ib. 30 11. 33-34 
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Sera kings celebrated in the eight poems so far 
discovered of the Tenfold Ten and narrated them briefly. 
But he has taken the references by contemporary poets, 
the later references in the Silappadigaram, and the 
accounts in the Epilogues, which wore composed 
centuries after the poems, and whoso texts are in some 
cases hopelessly corrupt, as all having the same historical 
value, whereas the information about the Sera heroes of 
the poems given in the padigams can be accepted by us 
only if the poems themselves oven remotely confirm it 
Where suolr confirmation is not available it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the statements in the epilogues, 
can be accepted as true. In them improbably long 
periods are assigned to the reigns of seme kings. For 
the matter of that, the poems themselves adopt an 
exaggerated style of adulation not found in the earlier 
anthologies. An example will be given in connection 
with the king dealt wih in the section that immediately 
succeeds this. This exaggeration shows that the old 
realism is giving way and the methods of the artificial 
Kavyas of Sanskrit are beginning to influence Tamil 
bards. 

ImayavaFamban Nedunjeral Adan : 

From the padigam we learn that Nedunjeral was the 
son of Udiyanjeral by Nallini, daughter of Veliyan 
Venman. This king’s greatest achievement was his 

sailing to an i.sland where was planted the Kadambu 
tree, the symbol of the sovereignty of a rival 

monarch. Such trees were called guardian-trees (Kaval 
maram), and each Tamil monarch or chief grew a special 

tree symbolic of his power and porhat)3, like a totem, 
mystically connected with his might. The felling of the 
tree was something like capturing the chief’s flag. If» 
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has bean surmised that this Kadambu tree was identical 
with the Kadamba tree after which the Kadamba Kings 
of Banavase got their dynastic name. This identification 
is not improbable, because the Kadamba kings rose to 
eminence in the latter half of the V century A. D. when 
Neduhjeral must have flourished. The praise of this 
achievement is the chief subject of Ode 11, the first of 
the second Teu, and is referred to also in the 12th, 17th 
and 20th odes. He carried the cut trunk in his ship and 
made a war-drum out of it, for such was the use to 
which all kings put the trunks of the ‘ guardian-trees’ 
of their foes. Tliat NeduhjSral Adan did so is said in a 
simile in an Agam ode by Mamulanar, which says that a 
certain noise was like “ the roar of the well-tuned drum 
made from the Kadambu tree, cut, after sailing along the 
broad sea, by Serai Adan who possessed a large army.”^® 

Nedunjeral and vedic sacrifices : 

These poems of the Padirruppattu mostly contain 
general eulogies of kings and princes, but a few more 
facts can be gleaned from them about our hero. Thus 
he cleared forests and built temples and made many 
offerings to temples.®^ Hence we may infer that 
Brahmanas gained a very firm foothood in Tamil courts 
in the reign of this King. Perhaps on account of this^ 
a legend arose in later times that Kaudamanar, the 
eulogist of Nadunjeral's brother, a Kuttuvan who 
drove (?) many elephants, performed ten yagams with 

3 2 3^ !T &) Q u (T^ i &)rr^^ 

Lorr&)si-~ (Seom-Lt^d si—thu jpi d ^mprStu 

u sam ssar ss) m semestsr 

Agam 347, 11. 3-5. 


2 3 Vide p. 497 supra. 
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the help of this prince and was translated to Svarga 
along with his wife when he was performing the 
tenth.* ^ 

Neduhjeral’s military exploits : 

Odell also says, we “have seen with gladness 
your wealth, praised by many, carried on the bedecked 
back of the excellent elephant on whose breast there 
were garlands, (whose forehead was adorned by) a face- 
plate and whose tusk was strong and long. You 

quelled the valour of those who called themselves 
monarchs of the land between Comorin on the south 
and the famous Himalayas where the Aryas abound and 
the yak sleeps on the hills covered thick with the 
Oleander and dreams of the broad mountain streams 

and the narandam (lemon-grass ?)”. 2 5 It is not 

easy to discover the grain of fact within this 
straw-heap of flattering verbrage. Possibly Nedan,ieral. 



** The earliest reference to this miracle is found, 
as usual, in that storehouse of legends, the Silappadi- 
gSram, xxviii. II. 1 37-133. 

m fT iT 1-^ LtusH Ccjr/riS»(_,Oa;/r® 

sijeo^uJiT ut^^iT lufr'Sesru 

s(7^sSQtiJfT® mui^m 
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O^OTTerrr/E/ QiDffiQivir L^iruSlGGit^ 

LD^r lS ^ d!*-. ^3/ -F /f UD ^LJ i ^ L^i(S ^ ^ 

Padir. 11. U. 17-25. 
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marched a few miles north of the Sera country (into the- 
Kadamba territory or Kcukin and brought back some 
presents, and poets eager for reward, spoke of it as the 
expansion of his Empire throughout the whole of India 
And they thence gave him the title of Imayavaramban ‘ he 
whose kingdom had the Himalayas as its boundary.’®® 


Possibly as a result of this achievement Serai 

Adan assumed the title ‘ One to whose broad breast, 

where prosperity resided, belonged the seven crowns', 

implying that he deprived seven kings of their crowns 

and melted them and made a gold necklace out of 

them.”!^ This title also was inherited by his son, 

/ 

who was called also ’ the S«ran on whose breast were 
seven crowns.’ 

In the contemporary euolgy, Kumattur Kannanar 
merely says that his master “ quelled the valour ” 
(whatever it may mean) of northern kings upto the 
Himalayan region “ where the Aryas abound.” A» 
another passage shows, the description of the Himalayas 
as the regions of the Aryas was a conventional phrase 
“ Tlie rain protects and causes to flourish the (region of 
the) tall mountain of the Aryas where gold is found, 

** This title is applied also to Sehguttuvan, the 
hero of to the third canto of Silappadigaram, in xxvi. 1, 23 

and XXX. 1. IGl. 
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But Paranir, the eulogist of Nedunjeral’s son, Kutta* 

r 

van, magnifies the story. He says that this Serai Adan 
" charged the Aryas so as to make them howl, cut the 
bent bow on the ancient Northern mountain, and captur- 
ed (lit., trussed up) the ferocious kings (of that region).” 2-* 

Mamulanar, a late poet who refers in his odes to 

■numerous kings and chiefs who preceded him in time, 

summarizes Nedunjcral’s exploits in these words. 

“ Serai Adan of the powerful drum, sailed on the sea, 

,cut the Kadtmbu, incised the hent bow on the Himala- 

% • 

yas, so as to cause terror to those who lived before it. 
(aud spread) on the plain of the fair city of Maadai the 
famous jewels, the idol made of gold, and (heaps of) 
diamonds respectfully given to him as tribute by his 

enemies.**^ ^ 

2 '* jr€0/D^ 

Q^^fnir^‘Qp^{T a;L_fii/€ZD./r 

(j ^ ii ^ (5S) JTU iSlsiSsfi . 

Agam. 396, 11. 16-18. 

Kumattiir Kannanar’s “ quelled the valour of the 
northern kings has in one generation grown into 
" trussed them up”. 

30 fiiygOfil-® QpjS p i^fT 

QplF^ (S Jf fr lL 

(Lp^(Si^rr LO00fr sv eam fsf >s)9 p 

LJD!ri60>s Qppp^ Q ^ /r (ig) ff 

Q U fT ‘obr (3 ^ (IJ UfT^^ SI' uS if QtDlT® . 

Again, 127. 11. 3-8- 

Nedunjeral’s father was Vauavaramban, ‘ one who 
had the sky as his boundary' and the son became 
‘ Imayavararoban ' * one who had the Himalayas as bis 
boundary. ' 
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Nedunjeral myths : 

We thus see that the wild, vague statement in 
Pad'rrppattu of the extension of Nedunjeral’s sway upto 
the idimalayas has crystallized into a definite fact that 
he carved his bow-emblem. on the top of the mountain. 
In the V century when on account of the rapid spread 
of Aryan ideas in Tamil India, Tamil poets became 
familiar with the Sanskrit phrase ‘ from the Setu to the 
Himalayas’ they began to refer to the Abode of Snow in 
their poems ; and they invented legends about Tamil 
kings conquering the whole of India and each of them 
carving his emblem on the Himalayas— a more permanent 
sign of conquest than planting a flag. This feat was 
attributed first to Karikal and then extended to others. 
Karikal was the first Tamil king who extended Tamil 

sway beyond the borders of the Tamil land. As the 
geographlical notions of the Tamil bards were of ^ 
nebulous kind, to them whatever was beyond the Tamil 

4 

land belonged to the Gangetic — Himalayan region, 
as to the average Englishman whatever is not * home is 
■abroad’ and Paris is as much ‘ abroad ’ as Pekin. So 
when a Tamil king possessed real or mythical sway out- 
side the Tamil Nadu, he carved his emblem on the top 
of the Himalayas. Thus Karikal incised there his tiger, 
Nedinjcral, his bow, and an unnamed Pandiyan, 
his carp. Thus sings the Silappadigaram : — “ The 
Pandiyan, who wore the (pearl) garland (sat 
under) the white umbrella and ruled the earth, when 
the Solan and the SSran who cut the tiger and the 
bow by the side of the carp incised on the head of the 
Himalayas and other kings of Jambudvipa obeyed his 
behests.’’^' The poets imagined that Imayam, as they 
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called the range, was a solitary hill, ‘ a big stone ’ ® ® ‘ a 
tall mountain,’^ ^ and not a series of folds of the crust 
of the earth, one above another in an increasing series 
of peaks, each overtopping the one below, till the highest 
reaches the thinner levels of the atmosphere, and stands 
there relentlessly mocking human efforts to reach it. 
This ignorance of the geography of the Himalayas on the 
part of the Tamil poets is responsible for their making 
Karikal reach the top of the giant mountain range and 
even peer beyond on Tibet and the other Tamil Kings to 
emulate his example. 

Mamulanai- records another myth that had gathered 
round the name of Nedunjcral. The wealth which he 
brought on the backs of elephants, according to the 
contemj)orary testimony of ode 11 has by Mamfilanar's 
time growu into a heap of beautiful jewels, an idol of 
gold and a hoard of diamonds. In the Padigam annexed 
to this second poem of Padifruppattu, devoted to 
Nedunjeral Adan, the snowball has gathered more 
matter and become greater in size. It says, “ Nedun- 
jeral carved his bow-emblem on the Himalayas whose 
streams are beautiful, wielded his sceptre which shone 
all throughout the Tamil land, surrounded by the roaring 
sea, with befitting fame subjugated the Aryas who 
belonged to celebrated families, captured the wicked 
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yavanas of barbarous speech, poured oil on their heads, 
tied their hands to their backs and took their priceless 
jewels and diamonds.” ** Verily poetic magination plays 
sad tricks with history. 

The colophons to Phram Bd, and 368 say that the 
three poems were sung about Scraman Kudakko Nedun- 
jiraladan and Solm Verpahrad ikkai Peruvirarkilli, both 
of whom fell dead when fighting with each other. 
Apparently this Nedunjeral Adan is dilTorent from the 
hero of Padirruppattu, for he was but Kudakko, 
ruler of the Kudi province. But it is doubtful 
whether the note in the colophon is at all reliable. 

A digression on the fights of Tamil kings with 
Apyas ; 

Besides 85ral Adan's tight with the Aryas (of 
Banavase or Kohkan), the later odes refer to a few 
more tights with Aryas, which may be taken up for 
discussion here Two of them occur as similes in poema 
of the Marudam class. One compares the victory 
of the vifali who appeared in a festival clad in a 
leaf-garment^'^ over the friends of a husband who 
tried to save him from her wiles, to the fact that ' at 

lo tuu) ^ pQurr 

Qi£I 

&pLjQufT(^ 

(oufflssy^ ldjilS! isv&sordS 

!Ua;OT/rU 

Oux/j57 

uj0sS'2ev F6ar^56\)u) suaSjrQinf^® 

Pad if. 2ud Padigam. 11. i-l). 

Vide D. 287 supra. 
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tha famous town of Mullur the Arya (soldiers) 
swarmed but ran away before the unparalled lances- 
forigade of Malaiyan (a Seran), who unsheathed his 
bright sword and (attacked them) with his large army. 
Mullur was the capital of Malayaman Tirumudik Kari. 
The titles Malayan and Malaiyaman show that he was 
a scion of the Sera dynasty. It is said that Kari of 
the beautiful spear, who wore the (heroes ) anklet 
(on his feet), lord of Mullur, killed the strong 
bowman, Ori of lasting fame, and gave to the 
Saras the fair vel tree as well as the jack- tree, which are 
the piroduce of the fertile (region of) the Kolli (hills) 
where there is an idol of the eternal goddess praised by 
lmany”^^ The Kolli region was ruled over by Ori before 

Kari killed him. Kari’s killing of Ori was apparently an 
event which appealed much to the imagination of the 

ancients, for Kabila, r, the eulogist of Kari and other 
Seras, says that the public appearance of a harlot with 
but a leaf garment on created an uproar, “ as loud as 
that which rose from his enemies when Kari entered the 
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unrivalled broad streets, after killing Ori.’' ' " Kari is 
called lord of Miillur, as well as the land adjoining the 
Pennai (Southern Pfunar't^'' and therefore the Aryas that 
fought with him must have been the Pallavas, who were 
trying to extend their dominions after recovering KaScii 
in the VI century A I), 

In the other simile a harlot says “ may my bangles 
break like the army of the Aryas in the forest of Vallam 
where (stood) the close array of Kurumha bowmen who 
rained a sliower of arrows and (fouglit under) the Solas, 
the wielders of the victorious spear and the black 
buckler.”*® The Aryas referred to here must have also 
been Pallavas. Vallam, whose forest guarded Tanjore, 
here mentioned for the first time. Very soon the two 
places were destined to become the capitals of the 
Muttaraiyar and later of the great Soja dynasty when it 
was established in the middle of the IX century A. D. 

^ Qasn^p Q an it 0Q u i 
sirifi Lji^s Qissirir i^sdimQuit p 
<veiQiso^ 

Nar, 320. 5-7. 

“ “ Q Lj asir SsBBT (zj ti ui—usau (I sai it (S uu rr . 

Pur. 126. 1 23. 

Mulliir is near dihji, on the southern limit of the 
ancient Aruva Niidu, 

® O A ear (o oL' 63r 

LCfTrH ujihiS'^ 

0? ^ DiRj7 (9 ti wir 

tvfTffiajfT u<oa)L^'iS QiiUiir 

Q uj''f 


Agam- 336. I 19-22. 
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A minor king of Marlura was called Aryanpadai 


Kadanda (or tanda) Nedunjeliyan. This probably means 
“ Nedunjeliyan who defeated the Arya army.' But tliere 
is no mention anywhere of his fighting with an Arya 
army, so it may have been an empty title. This king is 
mentioned in an epilogue to the 11 Canto of Silappadi- 
garam as the one who unjustly ordered the execution of 
Kovalan, was hence cursed by Kannagi and died in 
consequence. But as the text of the romance does not 
ention his name, not much weight can be given to the 
statement in the epilogue. One short ode is assigned 
to him, which says “ when (one’s teacher is) in diffi- 
culties, it is good to help him, to give him wealth and, 
•without being put out by his later condition, to (continue 
to) learn (from him). Even a mother’s mind will turn 
to one of those who are born from the same womb on 
account of his excellence. Of those that are born in 
the same family, the king does not welcome the eldest 
but follows the path of the wisest of them. Of the 
four castes whose different qualities are well-known, 
if one of a lower caste is learned, a member of a 
higher caste will become his pupil. This is very poor 
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poetry and the only thing we can infer from it that the 
royal author must liave lived after Aryan culture was 
lirmly entlironed in the hearts of the kings and the 
people. The guess can be made that by men of the 
Brahraana caste learning from those of lower ones, the 
author perhaps refers to Biahmanis learning Tamil 
poetry and grammar from Tamil s -holars. 

Another Paudiyan, whose title Mar an Valudi and 
not personal name is known, and who died at Kudagaram, 

js said to have caused ‘ northern kings to fade.’ This 
tmay be an empty boast, because no particular battle 
where he defeated them is mentioned This king must 
have been a late one, because his eulogist is Marudan 
llanaganar, author of Marudakkali in which Aryan ideas 
abound. 

This subject has been discussed in so much detail 
because on the strength of these few passages, and a 
few more to bo discussed in a later section, Krishna- 
swami Ayyengar has boldly constructed the theory that 
‘ there was a series of Aryan invasions under the 
Mauryas and their successors the Andhras, as distinct 
from Aryan settlements. 

Kadxlottiya ¥el keju Kuttuvan: 

This ‘ Krtt'ivan to whom belonged the spear with 
which he turned the sea back,’ according to the Padigam 
at the end of the fifth Ten devoted to his praise, was 
the Son of Nfdimjcral Adan. But the line which 
mentions this Kuttuvan’s mother’s name is hopelessly 
<rorrupt. The passage says that he was " the son 
begotten by Nfdunjeral the king of the Kudavar whose 

The Beginnings of South Indian history, p. £6. 
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victorious flag touclied the sky and terrified the 
Northerners, on the Sol in Manakkilli.”'* 2 

As one male cannot very well be the wife of another 
male, we have to infer that the text must be corrupt ; 
and so long as wo cannot inspect the mss. from which the 
editor of the poem got this line, it is impossible even to 
guess what the proper reading was likely to have been. 
Moreover no one who has seen the bad state of preser- 
vation in which the decayed and poochi-eaten palm 
leaf mss. of old Tamil texts are, can venture to discuss 
how the corruption arose in this line. M. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar boldly attempted to cut the gordian knot by 
taking Mahakilli as Nedunjeral’s sister’s husband.'** He 
assumed that descent of the right to the throne from 
uncle to nephew, now obtaining in the Malayalam 
country, existed in old days. The old Sera kings were 
Tamils, and Malayali dynasties following the Marumak- 
kattayam (inheritance by nephews) law rose only after 
the X century A, D. Kuttuvan’s father, NeduSjeral, got 
the throne because he was the son and not the nephew 
of his predecessor. 

Kuttavan’s exploits : 

The achievements of Kutt ivan were as few as those 

• ■ 

of his father, according to the testimony of Paraaar, 
his eulogist. As courteous poet-laureates do, the father’s 
achievements are by the poet attributed to the son. 
He is addressed as “ Kuttvan of the gold garland, 

4 3 eu rr ^ (c (n^ LU Q oj eoQ} s !t isf^s 

Qosr®(^Qs=jr eorr ^ 
mesardQ^sS iSdsrp lds^, 

Padir. Padigam on the 5th Ten, 11, 1-3, 

** Tamil studies, p. 287. 
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whose armies destroyed the beauty of many 
lands, till the noise rose loud of the drums 
used in numerous battles with the monarchs of 
the Rountry between Comorin on the South and 
the Himalayas, the mountain that rises high as the 
northern boundary The title of the Siran ‘who 
wore on his breast the (garland made from) seven 
crowns ’ was also transfered from father to son.*® 

Anotlier boast of this king was that which gave him 
the epithet which has become a part of his full name, 
that of beating back the sea by throwing a spear at it. 
This conquest of the sea is frequently referred to. Thus 
*• your feet with which you rode on the white-maned, fast- 
running horse conquered the cold sea, whose waves are 
breaking and where spray is produced by the heating of 

the wind.”*® " Besides you there will be no more kings, 
nor were there any before you, whose army, like the 
white buckler of buffalo-hide, quelled the might of the 


** <55^Co 6V/rE/@ QiBQaueiDjr 

^GS)3^ Quj^'Sev oSliDiu Lo/r * ^ 

Qjgsn emtEi (gmrflQiuir rr uSl eo i~ ujjto^it 

Qpir3?etaL—.u euiriruQuifiiF 

QumrfS ^h'Sestu Quireors^^mrs (^tLQeu, 

Padip. 43. 11.6-11. 

*s LoiTJTiSf Qesruj^uj 

I b. 4 6. 1. 6. 

xtr^'^eird 06 ®z_uj eurr§js'^<i 

^Qubu/fju L^jreS 

u^'i^<sojru uetsBsai— ^fi/rCar. 

Padir. 41. 11. 25-27, 
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bows of enemies. No'one else '"could throw the epear 
bright like a shining gem and conquer the cold sea, which 
does not diminish by clouds taking water from it and 
increase by rivers flowing into it, on which the waves 
roar, when it is beaten by 'the moving wind and the 
large fall cloud shines. The poet returns to the 
isubject in the next ode and' calls the king, “ Kuttuvan, 
famous for victory, who threw the spear so as to agitate 
the sea which contains the chank shell fit for blowing, 
which is broad and whose waves are (ccnstantly) 
breaking.’’^ 8 Once more the poet calls him '* tb& 
Paradava (sailor) on -the cold sea, who established 
tindying fame by going on the sea and fighting with it,”^’* 

It is difficult to guess what this oft repeated eulogy 
means. Ki ttuvan’s spear did apparently succeed in doing 
■what Canute’s loudly-uttererd order could not. Probably 


fl'SeveSleo)^ ivi—dSuj Qp if! G) Si Q rr 
&)'dsi!Taj (j^'SfSST ^ ssr 

iBesBiurr (j^ err (S ir ir S Qpm^ 

ixea ip'o! s n err d ^rnsipiurr £p LjerrreOi-iK SeiopuJiT jp 


eS e\) !EJ eu eiB si—eijis ^ err (si si 0 iki <® lc (^ 0 isv ’ 
Kuiww^LCjeiusfl iiS3S)Lt>LJiS^&r(c su e6t(St-j 


Qp y^tsi 0 ^ ee> sr Cr u esB i 


ear ixji 



r 




Ib. 45. 11. 15-22. 


*8 Qs{rQisjr»' Ouetraum xeosis QeijeSi-L 


®ee>c—SeB}jru 


0iL.(Siai^, 


Ib. 46. 11. 1M3 


49 O*L_«) 0 ti UeOLj* 


SL 




lb. 48. 11. 3-4. 
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the throwing of the spear was solemnly performed by him 
as a symbol of Kuttivan’s lordship of the sea. Paranar 
returns to the subject in an occasional ode. “ Krttavan, 
not finding an enemy worthy to fight with, became angry, 
with martial might besieged the sea, and with his 
magnificent spear drove back the sea whose waves rise 
high.’ In later times this same feat of driving back 
the sea by throwing his spear at it was also attributed to 
a.PSnd yan, who was hence called V^dimbalamba nirya- 
P^d yan. ‘ the Pandiyan who stood while the sea washed 
the edges (of his feet).’ (Vide p 240 supra : also com- 
mantary on Puram 9 and the modern editor s note 

oii line 10 of the above poem). The references show how 
arsimple sea festival became magnified into this feat. 

It is just possible that the Sera country, having been 
brought under Aryan influence in the time of NtduSjSral, 

I 

he was fired with zeal by the story of Paras arama’s 
flinging a spear against the sea to make it retreat 
and the king emulated the example of that Brahmsna 
warrior : and later on when the stbalapuran im of Viadura 
was evolved, the feat was extended to a Pandiya king 
and the story of Ukkira Pandiyan obtaining a consecra- 

f 

ted spear from the Sivan of Madura and by throwing it, 
drying up the sea which had presumed to wash the 

of his feet, was evolved, as narrated in 
Tiruvalavayudaiyar s Tiruvilaiyad r puranam, xxL 6, 

Oj;r0(5pjr6wr sS €0 iej ^ 

(jDdir QppfS 

^iru QuiSfr^ Q^fidLuf^aj 

Agam. 212, 11, 16-20. 
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Several modern-day Tamil scholars say that Vadimba- 
lamba ninra Pandiyan is referred to in Puram ; that is 
wrong, for he is merely mentioned in V. Swaminada 
Iyer’s foot-note on the phrase ‘ the king who celebrated 
the sea-festivalf’ munnir vilavi nediyon, in 1. 10 of 
Puram 9. 

Kuttuyan and MogfiP : 

The one genuine martial exploit of Kuttuvan is 
described in the following terms : — He declared Arurai, 
victor in battles who wore the thin creeper of ulSai 
(i.e., was besieged), though far from him, to be his friend. 
To relieve him from the sorrow of going away and 
concealing himself, (the king) took upon himself the 
work of destroying forts and captured the drum of the 
lord of Mogur who spread disaster. Ho quelled the 
boastful words (of the lord of Mogur, cut off the trunk of 
the margosa (Mogur’s tree), broke it into small bits for 
making drums out of them, and yoked many elephants 
to his cart. The urns in which were buried many kings 
who possessed drums and ruled joyfully over the broad 
earth and the bright sea and who were defeated (by 
Kuttuvan) filled the graveyard where under the vanni 
tree the mourners sit and where the female owl 
twits the crested male owl for having forgotten 
where he dropped his piece of lean meat.” 5^ 

5 1 jsj aiar Q IT QHsiisdQuir jr^reas 
(S^esur i^uSJ fBv is/ Q>sQ<oireTsr Qsurri^ii^^ 
i^sotj>Quiu,ri^ m’Seiriuir 

jsjTgsBr^i-,iT oj esar csi iS s 

Q(s®Qldit^ u ssisH ^ ^ en QajLCLfQp^ 

® srrf? u 6\) 
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Apparently Mogur wa? helped by a number of petty 

chieftains in the tight, i^orit is said, “ Several victorious 

kings and chiefs whose fierce front ranks could capture 

the leaders (of the armies of their enemies) who discharged 

lances and swarmed in the fight, vowsd (to help him) 

and so Mogur rushed to the battle, proud of his strength. 

The warriors (of Kutt ivan) crowded so aS to shake the 

assembled warriors, and reddened their hands with the 

blood (of Mdgur’s followers'). The red blood spread on 

0 

the ground, rilled pits there as the stream does during the 
rains, and was filled with fallen corpses. They destroyed 
the land, sounded the spotted^ * drum, looted the 
country ; and many inhabitants died. The feroacious 
Kuttuvan then cut the strong neem-tree with black 
boughs. 

Q dJiT Qpes)<s aau&^esefi 

(^[T/rsOih upi^^dso 

SJT -^(5 '^/f fa9(ij60c35 tufresari^f^ ^ 
t06OT'(oOT’/f LOGOpifi 

ffl/OTgrrf? *3r/rCpf— , 

Padiy. 44. II. 10-23 

The black mark on the side of the drum, caused 
by beating it with the wand is called its ‘ eye/ 

CToo(5.#7ir^ cS®/5^/r/f 

Oa/^Ceu/T/f C?ai;<offf0 Qinfrissr 

QiDn^ijsu&r^ 0 ^( 5 <i© QLDfTS^.i^w(r^ C?£X»/r«i_/f 

a^cOiiu® uj^©jr meirijt 

SpiMu® SsOtiuL^fri iS^rri^ 

Padir. 49. 11. 6-1 7. 
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In Purlin 369 Paranar has sung this Kuttuvaju’s- 

fight, in the form of an allegory, where ov^ery incidept 
of the battle is described as an incident of agricultural 
operations : but as the poem has only a literary and not 
a historical interest, it need not be quoted here. 

Kuf?tuYan Myths ; 

The Epilogue to the h’ifth Ten contains allusions. to 
several of Kuttuvan's feats not referred to in the te)dt. 
They are as follows: — “Desiring to get a stone for 
(making the image of) the goddess of chastity, ho went 
like an arrow through forests where the wind blows, 
felled the Arya king, bathed in the famous Ganges into 
which many streams flow, captured many cows and calves 
swarming there, camped in Humbil. full of strong arrows, 
killed enemies like a tiger, pounded the town of Viyalur 
full of clusters of lilies, went on the other side and des- 
troyed Kodugur, cut the trunk of the black -houghed neem 
tree guarded by Palayan, made ropes of the many tufts 
of black hair of many women who had discarded their 
bright ornaments (their husbands having been killed in 
the battle, they shaved their heads and cast aside their 
jewels) and with the ropes thus made yoked elephants to 
the cart, (for carrying the blocks of neem wood), encamped 

inmip/^iri-L qsjrsJJ eei sj d ^ (^^iT(Lp*u 
u®L?ifflS5ri Spth’SBu uaipueo 

&%s^uU 

su&Tiosrp ^fr(^LpiBi7 Uk^jruL^d 

lL® su isbr ^ 


Padir. 49, 11, 0-17. 
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near (Neri) Vayil and killed nine princes belonging to the 
SoJLx house in a terrible battle.”^* 

The first four lines of this extract contain matter 
taken from the Silappadi^aram account of the expedition 
into North India of Serao Sangutt ivan, whom the writer 
of this Padigam, fallowing the author of Sdappadigaram 
identifies with Kadxlottiya Vel Kelu Kuttuvan. The 
next five and the last four refer to fights not described 
in any of the early odes, but alluded to in Slappadigaram, 
with this ditfercnce that he inverts the order 
of the incidents.®'* The other lines deal with the fight 
of the Sera monarch with ralaiyan, but introduce the^ 
-story of the elephant^* bp'ing made to pull t-ha blocks of 

a/TOT"® tS^eariSp QunS 
(urrrPuj ‘Sl soar ?6U Quffhso)^ 

uSJiSsru eO(^sSd ^susdjs irewr 

u eo s\) ft fir Q^ftsattQ 

Lo/T(y Lfpi0j^,i 

^ iu^<osr <si}iusniT 

Qissnb^€\) ^Suj^ir 

Q^sn®3k^ 

G a/ ti lS) sir 

Qptn^ir Qp(t§ry>^ ugSotgisS 

i^!TeS<syjLp Queatffisf^^ 

Qpjr p^njfT p 

&0(tjx{tS= 

Qsrrr^u^^ iTjnr ^ tp ^(r^jSpi-fp^ 

Padir. Padigam, 6th Ten, 11. 4-20 

Vide Sil. xxviii. 11, 115-119 The war with the= 
Sola princes is alluded to also in Sil. xxvii. 11. 118-123 , 
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iieem timber with ropes made of women’s hair. The 
introduction of this absurd detail vividly shows how 
men of a later generation tried to improve on a story 
coming down from old times, by letting loose their fancy 
and inventing stupid embellishments. Modern scholars 
are too prone to swallow every ridiculous legend, by 
giving it the name of ‘ tradition.’ If the origitial poet 
had put in this thing in his poem, one might (jail it an 
excusable exaggeration by a flattering courtier ; but if a 
commentator of several hundred years later puts 
It in, it must be due but to unlicensed fancy. 


A digression on the 
Tamil country : 


Mauryan invasion 


or tne 


About tiftean years ago, M. Ragbava Iyengar brought 
to light from the Agam Four hundred, then not yet 
printed, three passages in which the word ‘ Moriyar ’ 
occurs. The chief passage says, “ On the day of the 
shattering of the wear-front, when the Kosar, who had 


decorated chariots fast as the wind, (flying) a flag of 
victory, unfastened and sounded the sweet-sounding drum 
in the assembly-place under the big boughs of the old 
wellgrown banyan tree, as Mogur did not submit, the- 
mountain-pass shining with streams was lowered so that 
the wheel of the decorated chariot of the Moriyar, who 
newly came as enemies with the elephant-brigade, might 
roll,” There is no means of knowing whether this 


iTi^Qp ^rre\>^ ^ ih u‘Ssssr u Qurr QuSl 
ciSeir cuf? ao ^ 

Q^LtQfi^oST (^tf^stap Qixirrsk.iT 
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arrogant Mogur was the same man as was punished by 
Kuttuvan or merely a namesake of his ; but this is 
certain that certain Moriyar came as his enemies* 
sending Kosar in advance to demand his submission. The 
Kosar were inhabitants of the Tulu country.®'^ The 


&OlIi}jSfp iJ(oS >3 

LDtiQ^Qp QiDfnf'iJUfr 


^9 


bl‘ SJ(^Q£U7^ -i-^r 0 ©>/ iLi iTil' ao ^ a TT lU. 




Agam. 2ol. 11, 6-14 


QLDiUihi^i?6: Q^ihta^ Q^rrs^tr 

Q A IT li ld IV ii> u^^iav'i (^(SlAi 
u/TA eOiriTisia^u uss) jDS a ci i'Ja9^ 

^_g,iT£t!)Ad rfs-T^a?^ jg: n lL <__«37-«3r 

Agam 15, 11. 2-5. 

Like the Tulu country of the excellent Kosar whose 

bodies are fully adorned with jewels, in whose forest the 
peacock, with spots like the side of a drum, pecks at the 
well-grown, magnibcent, green jack-fruit (hanging from 


its) tuft-like stem. 


Krom this passage combined 


with another, which says, “ who will part from 
you for earning wealth, even if thereby one would 
obtain the sevenfold hill, the fair laud of Nannan of 
Konkanam ?” S. Krishnaswauii Ayjungar has inferred 

Q ^ tr &X)T 'T 'Szir F ssr €st ott ^ — 

(565r ptii Qu n^^ih O : J /r 0 err ni' £i 5 ? 60 r 


iStfiSlp usuQjr, 


Nar 391,116 7 

•» " 


that the Tula land or Kcnkanani was '"the territory of 
Nannan *' and ** was broken into by a new people called 
Kosar as the result of a war in which Nannan obviously 
Suffered defeat, and lost his state-elephant/’ (Beginnings 
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Kosar from the Tula land kept making incursions into 
the Kongu land and founded Coimbatore (Koyambuttur, 
the new town of the Eosar), North the Tulu land of the 
Kofiar lay the territory of the Mauryas, perhafts 
“ descendants of some branch of the Maurya dynasty of 
Pataliputra,” and foes of Kirtivarman I of the Calukj'a 

dynasty (566 A. D. — o97A. These Mauryas 

were the only possible Moriyar, who in conjunction with 

the Kosar, could have attempted a raid into the Tamil 
country. 

The authors of the odes in which the Moriyar are 
mentioned were not concerned with the solitary, unim* 

portant raid of the combined army of the Kosar and the 

% 

Moriyar but only with the fact that the hill which was 
cut down for their chariots-wheels to roll along was a 

of South Indian History, pp 84-S5). To prove the last 
clause, he quotes a passage, which means, “ it is 
necessary to employ cruel stratagems like those of the 
Kosar who stick to their vow and who cut off the sweet- 
smelling mango-tree of Nannan and took it to their land.’" 


Qsir^gu iB!nl.L^p QunaQiu 
Qeuirm QairaiT C?u/rs\) 

Kur. 73 11. 2-5. 

The editor of Kurundogai explains ‘ ni'ruma,’ sweet- 
smelling mango tree, as ‘ state elephant ’ and Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar aceepts the interpretation, forgetting 
the word ‘ nsru ’ and the fact that the Kosar would 
have been fools if they had carried the corpse of an 
elephant to their country. 

Bom. Gaz. I. ii, p, 287. 
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distant one, beyond which the lover who was intent on 
earning wealth went. 


The second passage dealing with this subject runs 
thus : — ‘ The hill which was lowered so that might roll 
the wheel, decorated with gold, of the Moriyar whose 
chariot moved on the hill which was so tall as to reaoh 
the sky,”®'-* The third iiassage is by ifdamulacar, the 
author of the first and says “In front went the 
Vad Jgar, strong fighters with arrows which fly fast with a 
roaring sound and cause pain when fitted to the edge of 
the string of the bow powerful enough to pierce the sky 
and adorned with the feathers shed by tlie languid- 
looking peacock which has a wobbling gait. So that the 
Moriyar might reach tlie south, the cold black hill 
rising aloft to the sky was lowered for enabling the 
bright-felloed wheel to roll.”®*^ The Kosar are called 
here Vadugar ; the latter name, literally meaning ‘ Nor- 
therners’, was used for all people who lived to the North 

sSeirQuir 0 Giib(Bw(oS)it u9iuQ /*>it Cc id it ifl iu a 

Quit SOT /-/'SssT 


fr. 

Again. 69. 11. 10-12. 

^eoStU'Ssr idi—ldjS 

eu/rasrCcu/T’^ p s-prB Cc .^’/TOTrS'Ssi) 

Hi ^ eu IT IT eSf th lS! p G) m tt ai <sS uu p 

A*2ei5T(gir qS sa r i u) s^iiA^jsssr 

OP IT <osar lS Qp^^tp (SiDirSi/iiT 

Qp<^^es)^ LDiT^ir Qpesr&ifiuJ eujrsSpc^ 
sSssBT m QsuiriaQuj (^isbrpp 

Q pneSuTS (^eiapp^ 




Agam. 281, 11. 4-12, 
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of the Tamils viz,, the Telugus, the Kannadas and the 
Tulus. 


The last passage about the Moriyar is found in 
Puram and refers to ‘‘ the mountain, pass wliich forms 
the corridor of the world, which was lowered so that 

ight roll the strong-felloed wheel of the Moriyar, who 
possessed a victorious spear, a tall umbrella which 
reached the sky and a chariot on which flew the flag.”*^* 


The theory of the “ Mauryaii invasion of India ” in 
the reign of Chandragupta or Bindusara rests on these 
four passages. Possibly as a prop for the theory, 
S. Krishnaswaini Ayyangar assumes that these passages 
are “ ascribable to the first centurv of tlie Christain 


era. 


02 


and says that “there is enough internal evidence 
to show that Mamulanar was the exact contemporary of 
the chola ruler, Karikala.”*’^ Ho does not tell ns what 
that “internal evidence ” is. He alludes to the fact that 


when Perunjeral Adan, the foe of Karikal, committed 
suicide, his courtiers heard of it and they also committed 
suicide.'’^ This will make Mamulanar belong to an age 
later, how much later we cannot say, than Karikal. As 
a matter of fact Mamulanar speaks in many odes as blu; 
'Contemporary, not of any of the kings referred to in 


Qoj^QsiKso 

sSesarQuiT0 QisStaQ-snismi—d 

(o ^IT (cl£i!T 

^Sifi 

iSeSil—SL^ tUSS)p SUIT 'll. 

Pur. 175 11. 0-8. 

'*2 Beginning of South Indian History, p. 85. 

Ib. p. 87. 

Vide p. 483 supra. 
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Chax)ters XX. XXI, and XXIII and in this chapter, but 
of the numerous chieftains that rose to power after the 
decline of the three Tamil dynasties at the end of the 
V century A. D. and is hence the latest of the galaxy 
of poets wliose poems arc included in the early 
anthologies. 

S, Krishnaswanii Ayyiingar also makes the tide of 
Maury an invasion reacli “ Madura and the Podiyil 


hill.”'*® This conclusion is due to a misunderstanding 
of the word ‘podiyil’ in tlie passage quoted above.®® 
‘Podiyil’ cannot mean ‘ Podiyil hill ’ in any of the 
passages referring to their ai)pearance, for the ‘ podiyil’ 
where tliey aiH^ear was under an old, well-grown banyan 
tree, a position too cramped for the hill where the 
deathless Agastya and his disciples are residing. 

Before closing the discussion I will quote two 
more passages from the many odes referring to the 
Kosar in early Tamil literature, because they have a 
bearing on the question. The first again is a simile, 
which means, “ like the vow of the Kosar of NallBr, 
who appeared in the assojubly beneath the old well- 
grown banyan tree, where the god resides, while drums 
were sounded and chank-shells were blown.”®’’ All 
these references arc only to one event — the appearance of 
the Kosar with dramatic suddenness as the advance-guard 
of the Moriyar. The other passage says, “ As the four- 
tongued Kosar appeared in the assembly place of 


« a 


Beginnings of South Indian History p. H/. 


® ® Vide p, 520 suxwa. 

uoapui—u uesS&> lditituu eS gb pQ s it ^ 
Qpir^OP Quir^uSp /Siu 

!e&)^iT4 Co«/r^/f Qutred. Kur. 15, IJ 
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Palaiyan’s Mogur, where the crops never fail, because 
the rains never cease.” ‘ Four*tonguod ’ ai^narently 
means that they could siieak four languai^es, Tidu, 
Kannadi., Tclugu, and Tamil ; these four languages can 
be heard even to-day in the streets of Coimbatore. The 
commentator rearranges the phrase as 


Qsn3=rr, ‘ tlie four kinds of bcsai*, who stick 



tlioir 


vows’. Tills is a forced interpretation ; moreover the 


division of the Kosar into four 


kimls is unknown 


otherwise. 


Other Sera notables: 


The Pad rruppattu deals with many other Sera 
notables and the Puram refers to some more. 
They possess some of the following titles, Poraiyan, 
Malaiyart, Vanavan, Imayavaramban, Kuttuvan, Kodai, 
and Villavan They were not monarchs and the 
poems dealing with them have no historical, but only a 
biographical, intex’est ; so these chiefs need not bo 
referred to here. 

C8 LO-iDtp iSeapuJiT eS^iLftl. 


USD^iUoCV LDfT SU UJ iS Ui sSstT IBl ^ 

ifumQLDrr^s Qmirs^ir (S^r^rS luskesr. 


MaduraikkaSji 11. 507-586. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ECLIPSE OP THE EARLY DYNASTIES. 


The last Pandiya and Sola Kings : 

It is signi6cant that tlie coinineiitator on Iraiyauar 
Aj^appoi'iil makes UkkirapperuvaUifli tlio last of the 

Prndivas who miiintained a Srngam. irom this 

• * 

we may clecluce that probably sonic misfortune tem- 

IJorarily cut off the ancient line of the Tandiyas. 

lra.4asuyam Vetta Pcrunarkilli, according to the colophon 

attached to Pnram .S67, was a friend of Ukkirapperu- 

■valudi. Probahly with this Perumr Kijli tlie Sola line 

too was interruiffed. for the poets that sang after the ago 

/ 

of these kings, like the author of Sifui aharruppadai, 
did not sing in praise of of Pandiya or Sola kings but 
of minor chieftains who seem to have risen to pro- 
minence after the decline of these ancient dynasties ; 
a,nd when they do refer to the traditional kingdoms of 
the Solas or the Fandiyas, like the authors of Kalittogai, 
tliey speak generally of kings and do not name any reign- 
ing monarch. We may therefore believe that some cata- 
strophe threw into the shade the power of these ancient 
dynasties at about the time of these two kings. 

The rise to popularity of the Jaina and Bauddha 
cults ; 

The Arjni cults, especially the Bauddha and tlie 
Jaina ones, were practised in the outskirts of the 
town in the time of Nedunjtliyan. ‘ The old Tamil 

m 

cults were the main ones patronis^ied by kings In 470 

* Vide p. 452 Supra. 
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A D. however, a Jaina congregation was, apparently 
established in the city of Madura. ® As this fact has 
been specially recorded by a Jaina writer, we may taka 
it that this was a case of an Aryan cult first finding 
royal favour and attaining to a position of prominence 
in the Tamil land. 

To this may he added another fact that a similar 
high position was accorded to the Bauddha cult in the 
city of Kavirippattinara about the same time. In the 
last quarter of the V century A. D. Buddhadatta^ 
elder contemporary Buddhaghosa, composed Bauddha 
works in the Sola country. In the concluding lines 
of his Abhidhammavatara, he Says, “ In the lovely 
Kaveripattana, crowded with hordes of men and 
women not belonging to impure castes, endowed richly 
with all the requisites of a town, with crystal clear 
water flowing in the river, filled with all kinds of 
precious stones, possessed of many kinds of bazaars, 
beautified with many gardens, (and in a beautiful and 
pleasant monastery adorned with a mansion as high aS 
the peak of Kailasa, built by Kanhadasa, having 
different kinds of beautiful entrance-towers in its outer 
wall, while I was living in an old house there. 


by me who s 


shining with qualities, such as writing 


beautifully on good topics, who am intelligent and 
good and a beggar, this was composed and propounded 
extensively.*’* After the closing benedictory lines, some 


® Vide p. 247 supra. 

Nara nariganakinne asankinna kulakule 
Phite sabbahga sampanne pasanna saritSdake 
Nanitratana sampunna vividhapana sankato 
Kaveripattane ramrae nanaramo ' paspbhite 
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later writer has added the colophon, ‘ This work named 
Abhidhammavatara was composed by Bhadanta Bud- 
dhadatta Acariya, inhabitant of Uragapuram (Uraiyur).* 

In the closing x>assage of the Vinayavinicchaya^ 
Buddhadatta says, “ In the undisturbed town of Bhuta- 
mangala, containing all kinds of people, which was the 
navel of the great Cola kingdom, and filled with groves 
of plantains, salwood, ijalmyra, and cocoanuts, shining 
with tanks densely covered with lotuses and lilies and 
whose soil is sanctified by the flowing waters of the 
Kaiveri, blessed with prosperity and all the requisites 
of a town, in the beautiful and pleasant monastery, 
surrounded by well-built outer walls and moat, belong- 
ing to Venhudasa, brilliant with vanira trees lining the 
banks (of the river), rejoicing the mind with many 
gardens filled with different kinds of birds, adorned with 
tanks thickly enveloped with pleasing lotuses, beautified 
with excellent wells full of sweet water, filled with 
excellent mandapas, well-built, wide, white, very bright 
with many houses, the surface of the earth being broken 
by tall stupas which outrivalled and derided the rough 
peaks of Kailasa, and were high, beautiful, and bright 

Kelasa sikarakara pasada i)ati mandite 
Karite kanhadasena dassaniye manorarae 
Vihara vlvidliakaracaru pakara gopux’e 
Tatha pacinapasade maya nivasata sata 
Ramma sallekha sakhalya siladi guna sobhina 
Ayam sumatina sadhu yacitena kato tato. 

Abhidhammavatara. SI. 1409-1413, 

* Uragapura nivasikena Acariyena bhadanta 
Buddhadattena kato Abhidhammavataro namayam. 

By ‘ inhabitant of Uragaxmra’ is probably meant a, 
Dative of that city. 

34 
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like autumn clouds, by me who lived (there) in a 
mansion which clarifies the mind, was composed in 
honour of Buddhasimha this compilation on the 
principles of Vinaya taught by Buddhasimha, for the 
sake of my pupils and for the good of the Bhikkhus 
who want to learn the Vinaya in a short time without 
difficulty. It was begun and finished during the reign 
of the hlemishless Accuta Vikkanta of the Kalabhha 
kula.*’® 

* Setthassa Colaraithassa nabhibhute nirakule 
Sabbassa pana lokassa game sampindite viya 
Kadalisalatalucchunalikeravanakule 
Kamaluppalasanchannasalilasayasobhite 
Kaverijalasampataparipiitamahrtale 
Iddhe sabbahgasampanne mahgale Bhutamahgale 
FavarakarapSpkaraparikhaparivarite 
Vihare Venhudasassa dassaniye manorame 
Tirantaruhavaniratarurajivirajite 
Nanadijaganarame nanaramamanorame 
Carupahkajasankinnatalakasamalahkate 
Surasodakasampunnavarakupopasobhite 
Uggatena ca thupena bhetva va dharanitalam 
Jitva v’ avahasantena Kbelasasikharamkharam 
Saradambudasahkase dassaniye sammussite 
Pasadajanane ramme pasade vasata maya 
Vuttassa Buddhasihena Vinayassa Vinicchayo 
Buddhasiham samuddissa mama saddhiviharikam 
Kato’ yam pana bhikkhunam hitatthaya samasato 
Vinayassavaboddhattham sukhen’evacirena ca 
Accut’ Accutavikkante Kalabbhakulanandane 
Mahim samamisasante iraddho ca samapito. 

Vinayavinicchaya il. 3168 — 3179 
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Inferences from Buddhadatta’s testimony : 

From the two passages taken from Buddhadatta’s 
^orks, printed under the editorship of his modern 
-namesake, A. P. Buddhadatta of Ceylon (the first 
in 1915 and the second in 1928), we see that 
in the last quarter of the V century A. D., when the 
ancient Buddhadatta lived and taught, Kavirippum- 
battinam was a very prosperous city, crowded with 
people, full of precious things and bazaars. This 
description of KavirippumbatV'^iai^ incidentally proves 
that the destruction of the city by the sea, and its 
■desertion by its inhabitants, described in the kfani- 
megalai (xxv. 11. 199-204:.) is either pure romance or 
took place sometime after the V century. Eapid must 
have been the advance to popularity of the Bauddha 
cult in Kavirippattinam since Karikal’s time, for fine 
monasteries to be built by lay admirers like Kanhadasa. 
The king who overthrew the Soja dynasty must have 
also been an admirer of the Bauddha cult and actively 
encouraged the building of monasteries for its monks. 
This king, who is called Accuta Vikkanta in the Vinaya 
vinicchaya apparently ruled over the whole of the 
Seja territory, for we find monasteries built also inland 
at Bhfitamangala. The modern representative of this 
town is Eudalur near Trichinopoly.® The region 
immediately north of this village fits in with the des- 
cription of Buddhadatta. In the region near, served 
by the road which leads from Tanjore to Namakkal, 
numerous relics of the Bauddha and the Jaina cults 
have been unearthed. Till recently this region contain- 
ed great centres of Aryan learning. 

® I owe this idea to K, E. Swbrahmania Iyer of 
^ijayanagaram. 
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Accuta Vikkaota belonged to the Kalabbha dynasty. 
The printed text prefers the reading Kalambha because 
I. suppose the editor had heard of the Kadamba dynasty 
and not of the Kalabbhas, but the Kadarabas ruled at far 
Banavase nor were they Bauddhas, Kalabbha, the 
alternative reading, has been adoi^ted by me, because at 
about this time ruled a great king of the Kalappa clan 
and the Tamil name Kalappa naturally become Kalabbha 
in Pali. 

In Tamil literature there is mention of ancient 
Kalappa kings and a Kalappa clan as existing till com- 
paratively reeent times. The father of Meygandadevar, 
the founder of the modern Tamil Saivam in the 

thirteenth century, was called Accuda kalappalar. This 
fact dii’ected my attention to the Kalappala clan and 
led me to note that the Accuta Kalabbha of Buddha- 
datta must have belonged to this Tamil clan. 

In the Tamil Navalar saridai^, p. 56, there occur 
four venbas, said to have been composed, the first- by a 

*• r 

Seran, the second by a Solan, and the other two by a 
Pandiyan, all of whom were put in chains, as the 
colophon informs us, by one Accuda Kalappalan. The 
first runs as follows The Tinai seeds will be drying 
in the front yards of those who grow the Tinai ; the 
front yards of those who raise the fair paddy will be 
filled with those (grains). In the front yards of Accudan 
arc waiting kings who possess the strong.chariot-brigade, 
while the drums roar and the chank is blown.”® 

I have referred to this book in p. 414 ante as Tamil 
NSvalar varalaru ; though varalaru and saridai are 
synonyms the above is the usual name of the book. 

•8 ^^streS'^^;SiTir Qpp/Dii III Star iEj(^(^ Off, i (S.'S ii’ 

^’^eST eS ^ ^ T IT (Tp P Ip ID ^ plT;Q)SI •SsST^c/f 
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The second stanza, by a Sola king, runs as follows: — 
On the day when in the front yard of Accndan, the 
forehead-mark of the royal dynasty, (the bright mark on 
the forehead is the most prominent feature of the face) 
kings were reborn (restored to sovereignty ?), the noise of 
the striking off of the gyves from the legs of kings drown- 
ed that of the beating of the drums.”® The first stanza 
sung by the Pandiyan was : — ‘‘ Where can there be men 
without distress ? Iraman of the sharp spear waited for 
a whole six months in the hill belonging to the younger 
brother of Vali. Accordingly (f am waiting) before Accu- 
dan whose army is roaring and garland waving.” As the 
Pandiyan, by comparing himself to Iraman and Accudan 
to the monkey-follower of Iraman, insulted the Kalappala 
monarch, the latter doubled the Pandiyan’s fetters ; so 
the Pandiyan sang again ; — “ Accudan, of the Southern 
Tillai, the drum roaring in front of you was called the 
western ocean by the people of Kudagu, and the 
ncrthern ocean by those to the left of them ; 
people living on the borders of the north sea 
called it the south sea.”' ° The Southern Tillai, where 

QP IT ^ GOtSri^ ^ ^ 

su/F/^/Tcrr — QpiFff 

Off/rdty„s)9® (? f-o/rga) ^ uS ct ; w Q vffCS 

Q isu lL U jL (oS Q QiDfTisa)^ a0(5ti. 

(gGDpiLj'Sirfr QafwSiriT/T eilinriDGar 

Setopujfrjpf ^(BS &fl(r^iB^frear Qp<aop^LD'xj!r^ 

^e}Sd(gi 

eatteSii fiiiszofr. 
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these kings were assembled, is Ohidambaram, where the 
coronation of Sola monarchs was celebrated since they 
were Aryani?:ed. Probably Accudan started this fashion, 
the temple of Chidambaram having by his time 
obtained a reputation for holiness. 

4 

This Accuda Kalappalan must be the same as 
Accuta Kalabbha of Buddhadatta, For the Pandiyas- 
again rose to power at the end of the VI century, and 
the Pallavas having recovered Kinci in the middle of 
that century, we can find room for a Kalappa who was 
overlord of the whole of the Tamil country only 
between 450 A. D., and 5oOA. D. It is not a valid 
objection to say that the same monarch could not have 
patronized the Saiva, Bauddha, and Jaina cults and got 
himself crowned at the Siva temple at Tillai, and 
supported the Bauddha Viharas in the Sola territory 
and the Dravida Jaina Sangam at Madura. In the early 
days when the Arya cults spread in South India, there 
was little animosity amongst them. Their quarrels began 
only after 600 A. D., when sectarian I’ivalry was first 
born. Mahendra Vikrama Pallava built stone-temples 
to the Jina, to Siva, to Visnnu and to the Trimurti. It 
was in his time that we hear of the first quarrel 
between Jainas and Saivas. A century later we notice 
Vai^avas deriding Siva and Saivas speaking of Visnu 
without respect, but l>efore 600 A. D. when the 
followers of the Aryan cults were gaining mastery we 
do not hear of their opposing each other. We may 

L-06\)(sir (^ir^^friT — o/l- 
Gfiusar (y/f^^/r/f fSdo^^eotiJ^^f- 

^iT /^?6Dr peof 
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therefore take it that Accuda Kalappala and Accnta 
Kalabbha were one and the same person. 

The Velvikkudi grant, discussed in chapter xxiii 
tells us that a cruel king, called Kalabhra, 
i, e., of the Kalabhra clan (because both the forms 

Kalabhran and Kalabhrar occur indiscriminately), 
defeated many adirajas, original (Tamil) monarchs, 

and established his sway over Madura, among other 

Tamil districts. Since the Pali Kalabbha will 

invariably become Kalabhra in Sanskrit, it follows 

that the Kalabhra king of the Velvikudi charter 

is identical with Accuta Kalabbha and Accuda 

« 

Kalaxjpala. Notwithstanding the completness of Accuta 
Kalabbha’s subjugation of the Tamil country, the old 
dynasties were not extirpated. The Pandiyas regained 
their greatness under Kadungon before 600 A. D ; and 
Colas, Ceras, Pandiyas and Kalabhras are mentioned 

for two centuries later, in several inscriptions, as the 
foes first of the Pallavas and then of the Oalukyas. 

The Kalappalas were Tamil chieftains, as is proved 
by the fact that the three Eajas sang to them in Tamil. 
They were completely Aryanized because they encourag- 
ed the Aryan cults ; and the Aryan cults which had been 
besieging the out-skirts of Tamil culture for many cen- 
turies dramatically captured the Tamil imagination 
from the time when the three old dynasties, patrons of 
the old order of things, collapsed before the might of 
Accuta. 

Were the Kalabhras Kallar? 

S. Krishnaswami Iyengar has given his support to 
the theory that the Kalabhras were the Kallar of old 
Tamil poetry. Kaljar has an alternative form Kalvar, 
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and Kalvar, being usually written in ancient mss, without 
the dot on the head of 1, became kalavar, which turned 
into kalabar, kalabara, kalabhara, and ultimately into 

kalabhra. But since Kalabbha has been discovered in a 

• • • 

Pali poem, we need not resort to this ingenious etymo- 
logy ; all the more so, because there is no evidence that 
the kalvar were anything more than i^etty chieftains 
in old times. 

A note on Kalappilar : 

A number of Kalappalar besides the father of 
Meyganda devar has been traced in Tamil literature. 
One Nerkunram kilan, a Kalappala raja has been brought 
to our notice by S. Somasundara Desigar in an inscrip)- 
tion* ^ which he discovered sixteen years ago. Kurruva 
Nayanar, one of the Sixty three Saiva Saints is called 
a Kalappalan by Nambiyandar Nambi (X century) in his 
Tiruttondar Tiruvandadi.* 2 This person is called 
Kalandai Mudalvanar, ‘ lord of Kalandai’ by Sekkilar 
(XI century),* ® and Kalandai Vgndar, king of Kalandai 
(Periyapuranam, Kurpuvanayanar Puranam, st. 1. 1. 4) 

and Kalandai in Umapati Sivam’s Tiruttondar Purana 
saram. From this we may infer that the Kalappalar 

originally belonged to Kalandai, a well-known Siva 

/ 

shrine in the Tanjore district. Probably the su£Qx 
alar is the same as the suffix of the Tamil word 
Andanalar, a formation from andanar, the Tamil word 
for Brahmana, for which several fanciful etymologies, 
none very convincing, have been invented by the com- 
mentators. Kalappalar, then, is a variant of Kalappa, 

which became Kalabbha in Pali and Kalabhra in 

• • 

{Southern) Sanskrit. 

** ^endamij. Vol. xii. p. 268. 

» • St. 47, 1. 4. 

» » St. 44. 1. 1. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LATER OF THE TEN SONGS. 


The Remaining Six Songs : 


Four of the poems gathered together under the 
name of Pattuppattu have been already discussed. The 
other six are later and belong to the VI century A, D. 
This is proved by the fact that the references in those 
poems to Aryan concepts are not of the nature of passing 
allusions to semi-foreign beliefs, just working their way 
into the Tamil mind, but indicate ideas that had 
taken root in the Tamil scheme of life and were fast 

smothering out the old Tamil notions. Moreover these 
poems were not sung in honour of great victors like 
Karikal or Ilandiraiyan or Nedunjeliyan but either of 
the minor chiefs who had gained power on account of 
the eclipse of the three dynasties or of the god Murugan 
or of no one person in particular. These poems, more- 


over, seem to have been composed with Tolkappiyanar's 
rules of poetics prominently in view ; that is, they are 
not the outcome of poetic genius working sponta" 
neously, as in Homer’s Epics and the early Greek 
Dramas from which Aristotle inferred the principles of 
epic or dramatic poetry, but, like the French classical 
drama of the XVII century, consciously based on the 
poetical canons of Aristotle and Horace. Not that the 
old Tamil poetic flame is obscured ; it shines with all 
the old effulgence, but the muse moves under the 
control of the reins forged by the critic. This will be 
illustrated in the succeeding sections. 
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“ The long, good winterwind.” : 

According to the commentator, Naccinarkkiniyar, 
this poem was composed by Nakkirar in honour of 
Nedunjejiyan. But in the text of the poem, this king; 
is not mentioned. The hero is “ a king. (Vondan) who 
did not sleep even at midnight, but wandered round his 
camp accompanied by some (followers), when he 
was encamped in his war with many (foes)”' “ He 
carried a strong spear round whose top margosa leaves 
were tied .” 2 It is a bold inference from this description 
that the hero was Nedunjeliyan, the victor of Talaiyalah- 
ganam. The object of the poem is to describe the 
sorrows of the king’s wife on account of her separation 
from her husband and her prayer to Korravai, the old 
Tamil goddess of war, to bless her husband with victory, 
BO that he might return soon to her arms. Though thus 
the queen prays to the Tamil goddess, it is plain that the 
poem was composed after Aryan concepts had definitely 
established themselves in the life of the Tamils. Not 
remote bub intimate references to Aryan culture abound 
in the poem. Thus the sastra of architecture is men- 
tioned. “ Men learned in the (Silpa) Sastra stretched a 
thin thread, marked the directions of the compass, 
located correctly the gods of the various directions, 
and set out the plan of a house fit for famous 


^ /FsvOfirrear ujit ueJrfirfiOa/rsfrfrw 
&eoQjriT(i) Qsji^&sr 

ueoQjTir® (tpnetssRiJU urr^esp^ 

Ned. 11. 186*188. 

a (J au li L/ ^ Sso ujrr^^ Co/H/rgor.s/r Q i^^asQmirQ, 

Ned. 1. 176, 
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kings,” • The part of the wall into which the top of the 
doorframe is let, called uttara karkavi is the subject of 
an astronomical pun in a certain line, which speaks of a 
“ beam named after the star, to which the door-frame is 
fitted.”* The star referred to is Uttaram and the beam 
is also called uttaram. The royal chamber in the interior 
of the palace, like the sanctum sanctorum of a temple, is 
called garbhagfha, literally the womb of the house, or 
rather the house that is the womb ; and garbha is in 
Tamil karu. So the royal chamber is called “ the 
chamber, fair to the sight, named after the womb.” ® 
In another place forty is rendered by a compound of the 
Sanskrit dasa and the Tamil ningu. ® The signs of the 
zodiac, are described as “ having as the first, the ram 
with strongly fixed horns. Adu is the translation of 
miesam which is itself the translation of Greek Aries* 

m 

In another place, the constellation, Rohini, is named 
in its Tamil form Urohini.® Notwithstanding this intrusion 

Osfreiof® Q^dj^ QfssrdSu 

ttJ/f LOOTrOT/f<i Q isiTuu Lo'^esr ai ^ ^ ^ , 

Ned. 11. 76-78. 

* mnQ&nT®u Quiurfiiu (Sairefraaua eS u> f ^ ^ , 

Ned. 1. 82.. 

* Qunjifliu -xireaiTLS eer&ieSeo^ 

Ned. 1. 114. 

Ned. 1. 115. 

^ ld(^ul 9 tunm. 

Ned. 1. 160. 

* Ned. 1. 163. 
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of Aryan ideas, Tamil poetry still keeps up the old spirit of 
realism in descriptions. Thus " the clouds, true to the 
seasons, chilled the world and circled round the hills and 
poured the new rain. The herdsmen, who wielded the 
cruel wand, hated the flood, and let the crowds of cattle, 
male and female, graze on the higher lands, sorrowfully 
giving up their usual grazing grounds. The garlands 
made of the long petals (of the November flower) were 
ruined by the fall of the rain. The men suffered much 
from cold ; all of them carried torches in their hands but 
their teeth were chattering like drums. The beasts gave 
up their grazing ; the monkeys shivered. The birds 
dropped from the trees. The cows would not admit their 
calves to their teats but kicked them off.” ^ Now for 
winter scenery. “ The white flower, with rounded back, 
of the thin creeper, musundai (Iponaea candicans) and 
the gold-coloured flower of the pirkku gourd bloomed 
on every thicket. The carp swam against the fast- 
flowing current. On the temporary cessation of rain, 
swarms of the yellow logged crane whose feathers were 
fine and the heron with red streaks on its body, ate the 
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carp where the wet white sand was mixed with the 
black clay. The rising white cloud from the broad sky 
drizzled. The -stalks of paddy with shining leaves 
rose bending above the water which filled the broad, 
beautiful fields. The areca nuts ripened and looked as 
if they were swollen with the clear water inside them, as 
they appeared in clusters on the broad spathe of the 
areca palm whose base is thick and neck like sapphire. 
The tops of the trees of the large forests were filled 
thick with blossoms.” 


“ The Song of the pastoral region ” ; 

The Mullaippattu sings of the suffering of the love-lorn 
wife during the spring season, when her husband -was 
away on a military expedition. The author Nappudanair 
does not give us any indication about his hero, except 
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tha-t he employed yavanas and mlecchas among others 
and hence many languages were heard in his c^mp. In 
this poem also, the Aryan allusions are not casual but 
intimate. Thus the black god Mayon of the ancient 
Tamils has been so fully identified with Visnu that the 
cloud is said to be “like Mai who holds in his large 
hmds the discus and the right-whorled chank, in whose 
breast resides Laksmi, and who rose up after water wag 
poured into his hand (by Mahabali).”' * Another simile 
refers to the Brahmana ascetic carrying a triple wand 
with his cloth dyed with (ochre) stone tied to it and 
wearing a similar cloth on his person.* * Certain interest- 
ing facts connected with ancient Tamil life we learn from 

One Tamil way of reading the future was to 


poem 


go 


listen to words 


casually uttered by people there and prognosticating the 


future therefrom 


We 


the well-guarded ancient town ; elderly ladies carried a 
small measure (naji) of paddy and s weet-smellinq Mullai 
flowers round which crowds of bees were humming with 
a sound similar to that of the YaJ, and scattered them, 
and worshipped God and we waited for an omen. The 
cowherdess, shaking with the cold, held her arms tight on 
her shoulders. The calf, distressfully held by a short 
string, did not take to the tekts of its dam, and turned 
round. She saw thd sight and said, ‘The ^ herdsmen 
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holding the cruel stick will drive the cow and your dam 
will come soon.’ We heard this auspicious speech and 
decided that our lord would seize the enemy’s territory 
and receive tribute and return after finishing the work 
undertaken by him. This is truth. ’ ‘ * 

The author of Mullaippattu describes nature quite 
as well as other poets, " The flowers of the kaya 
(Memeoylon tinctorium) which grows on sand and is 
thickly overgrown with leaves, open out and look like 
collyrium. The cassia, which bears tender leaves and 
clusters, sheds (its flowers, which are like) good gold. 
The closed buds of the kodal (white variety of the 
November flower) open out like the palm of the hand* 
The rounded 'red lily flowers (red like) blood. In the 
broad red plain filled with shrubs, the stalks of 
ragi on which good rain has fallen in the month of 
the early dew when it will drizzle white, bend and 
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(in the ragi field), the stag which has twisted horns will 
gambol with the hind.”‘^ 

From this poem wa learn that in royal camps 
hours or rather the watches of the day ware announced 
by tha ringing of bright bells with large tongues^® and 
time was calculated by means of water-clocks,^** Dumb 
mlacchas were employed as body-guards round the tent 
of the sleeping king.^"* 

The Song of the Hilly Region*’ : 

The commentator Naccinarkkiniyar says that the 
Kurinjippattu was composed by Kabilar for teaching 
(tha principles ofj Tamil poetry to tha Aryan king 
Pirahattan, This it might well be, for this poem was 

14 ^uSjT 

SiTiufT LoevJjr 

QP fS dS <o(PSF (T 'i O /y ^ .'FOT’Ou/TOT 

QsH'i ^ (^s9 Qp<asiS vjsS^^ 

Q_^ni^fSl @0^ ^uus 
Q<3^i/SeoiJ Qu(^qji^ 

a/zTOTii QjfTtiJ^fi ^irSljh 

.^0^0 inL^iDfT gj/aerr 

Qeu^frQ^^do Qurri^iLjis 

Mul 11. 92-101. 

Qi5(S-9!t Q Qi n- GOOF u> (S^pf^oj z5®/5/r!5ir. 

Mul. 1, 50. 

15 (^^{§(Ts (SOTOT* sSl^srrpQp^ 

Mul. 1. 58. 

P^L^ihiS ^GtaiTs^ (joaojoj/r (SfTicSp 

ui— ujinTs* 

Mul, a 65' 66., 
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not sung in honour of any god or king or patron of 
letters, but was intended to illustrate most of Tolkappi- 
yanar’s rules regarding the Kurinji class of poems. All 
other poems we have discussed so far, to whatever class 
of poems they belonged, were primarily intended to eulo- 
gize somebody or other and only incidentally illustrated 
the rules of poetics; but this is the first long poem which 
regarded grammar as a prescriptive and not descriptive 
science and was composed in obedience to the rules of 
the critic. After this time, numerous poems were co 
posed not as the poet’s genius guided him, but with 


Agattiyanar’s or Tolkappiyanar’s grammar set as the 
authoritative guide for the poet. 

The poem probably belongs to the end of the VI 
century. The Aryan allusions are sufficiently intimate 
to support this view. Thus “ even the aiyar (ysis, or 
holy ascetics, in later ages used as the title of lay 
Brahmanas) who are learned in the ancient sastras 


and whose mental vision is not clouded 


by 


defects, cannot reattain to their former status 
once they lose the qualities, excellences and conduct 
pertaining (to their caste), even though they wash 


out (their sins). 


•• 14 - 


This shows that the Aryan 


caste-system and the Aryan Dharma sastras had become 
guiding factors in the conduct of the life of the Tamils 
when the poem was composed. Another Aryan doctrine 
is referred to, when the heroine consoles herself with 


14 


<s= IT io Lj th eSiuULi 

unrips oiojia^LfS^ 

eoir^^ sitlL& eauuujird^ 

Qiijsifiiu G>/sininD0is 


Kupi. 11. 15-18. 


35 
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the hope, “ In the other world, (i. e., the next 
rebirth) I will join my lover.” * ® Another Aryan 
allusion is to the evening rites of Brahmanas.^® An 
adumbration of the exaggeration which caught hold of 
Tamil poetry, under the influence of the later artificial 
poetry of Sanskrit, is found when the poet speaks of 
" the clouds which move in crowds high (in the sky), 
after having reduced, by drinking, the quantity of the 
water of the full, broad sea, and thundered with a sweet 
sound, like a drum gently beaten.’’!^ 

In view of its character of a poem intended to 
illustrate the rules of the grammar of poetry, the author 
gives an absolutely unpoetical list, quite like a florists’ 
catalogue, of nearly a hundred flowers of the 
Kurinji region. Not that the poet is wanting in true 
poebio fire ; witness his description of the evening. 
" The many-rayed sun, in his chariot to which seven 
horses are yoked, has ridden (all day in the sky) and has 
reached the horizon and disappeared behind the hill. 
The deer have crowded at the feet of trees. The herds of 
cows, crying for their calves have entered all over the 
village common. The nightingale, who has a bent 
moubh, sounding like the trumpet, from the broad leaf 

tLjeosjS^ uSeauj^^ir ear in sQ a ear . 

Ib. 1. 24. 
le 

Ib. 1. 235, 

1 7 Ses>jtnjSI(^ih Qu&fQi'Ei (ipsii^Q^freifr(S 

• « • 4 • 

(eeopQ(^® 

iS<soiQs^91 ssRojulSp 

Kuri. 1 . 47, 11. 49-50. 
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of the tall palmyra, calls (her mate). The serpent 
vomits out its gem (to enable it to eat). Herdsmea 
from many directions play on their sweet fair flute 
the tune called Ambal. The lily opens out its 
beautiful petals. Brahmanas perform their evening 
rites. In the houses of the wealthy, women who wear 
bright bangles light the lamp and do other evening 
duties. The foresters, in their lofts which reach the sky, 
mate fire from the fire churn and light their fires. The 
clouds that surround groat hills turn black. The beasts in 
the jungle cry to each other. The birds cry.”^®Two 
beautiful poetical images may also be quoted to show 
the talent of the poet. “My plaited black hair falling 
down on the small back, looking like the sapphire set on 
gold,” ” Like the heroes who wield spears and have 

C?€l/(^/7 ’ lSoH) 

ueos^iT LD&ifri^eoiB aeoQ^iTL^ tosoijDuj 
60 T 6 DrA 6 Zfar iLJQfi^jb Q €kilT^^€i!STim 
seir£ifUiS/r Qzreo u>^^^i3s>p 
QQjfa(gQjaS QsfT(d^ir ajcirrjS 

QeorrfijQo^ih Quem^soffr ujsidu- gosqju 

iLfuSifiij udoeuuSp QsrQj0o 
irnthusoi Q^sw'^er/? uuSpp 

eufTiiu €\)frtiSflifi s^^hLj^i^ G/sfrw^emu 



Uissfftir Qsfr<^sSI 

(vi^ ojifieotir inuirs afresroi^ 

eSeaorQL^ffdj u6aor<oS3Qi Qurji/g 

QjfTear LDtru>^ ^frdj^ifiLi sji^uud 

s&'QeOvOT i-/fiir6r/?OT’ Qu>rTe6luu, 

Kuri. IL 215-228, 

Qurr^Qea: ^ LLv^uS /h 


Lfl«T.W?(25® 


Ib. 11. 59-60. 
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seen the backs of (i. e. driven away) their powerful foes 
and whose might destroys the fields of their foes, the 
dog is inspired by firce anger and inflamed with fury 
whenever it is approached, and possesses large claws 
and teeth bright like the shoot of the bamboo.” 

“ The sound oozing from the hill 

The finest of the Ten Songs is Malaipadukadam, lit. 
the secretion oozing from the hill (which resembles the 
mast elephant). Its description of mountain-scenery 
cannot be easily surpassed. Its author Perungausiganar 
intended the poem as a praise of Nannan, but the des* 
cription of the hills that belonged to Nannan is longer 
than the lines devoted to his eulogy. The opening 
lines describe an orchestra of the hill country. ” Like 
the roar of the black cloud which by raining from the 
sky produces wealth, the drum fastened by strong 
strips of leather sounds from its sides (various) tunes. 
The small drum (aguli), the cymbals made by melting 
metal and making it into a flat sheet, the horn to which 
bright black peacock feathers and leaves were tied, the 
long oboe like the proboscis hanging between the eyes 
of the elephant, the short, excellent pipe which produces 
a cerebral tone and the sweet flute which sings in 
unison with these, the karadigai which produces an 
intermediate note, the strong- toned large cymbal (ellari) 
which keeps time, and the wide-faced drum (padalai) 
which shows the measure of the notes and others (were 

2 ^' Qp'^ioSfUtr^ ^uiS p 

iSawrt— ®93s7r(^rf? 

^6srg^Qpirpju> Oaig(BJ 

Qptensiir QsraS pjD , 

Kur. 11 . 128 -iai. 
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placed in) a bag, thick enough to support them, which 

looked like a bunch of many jack-fruits which ripen in 
the rainy season.”®^ 

From this poem we learn that painting was fairly 
common in this age, for a woman’s “ breast is described 
as possessing the beauty which is found in works of 
art.”*® ‘‘ Princes daily held assemblies in which they 

poured presents to those that praised them as ceaselessly 
as the rain pours in the proper season, not being satisfied 
with giving them their enemy kings.”®® “In these 

^ ^ ^0iDi£a)^ <s]S(^€atffi p eSlsrihiS^ 

oJeOTreror^ /fluO^®D<F a®uuLj ueoassmstan^fi^p 
^Gom^nit (zSS^p QpjfiQeurr L^T(^<offl 

(^pp (cStGam^i^hu u/rsaiir/^tfir 
LSim(sS(r^\M iSeSl tuassfl^iSiDifii QsfnLQu,rT(B 
<a6OT63afloiDL_ eS®^p SGfflp^ aStr^ ^thtSI 

eoB&BuuuS ffluS(^{a (^puiuiri ^liQurr® 

eSetfluu^ seu0ii 

fB®<oijS^ nS<oa)ffS(g U>tft'^(^‘Tp pilGiDL^ 

aup-aoj/r Qu/r€Sld(gu) q/gogu/t QtaeosOfR 

uiressfluj u^^njih tSpeiiiB 
atnrQafnL U60q9ot sirubp^emir s®uu 

QiEfT^ir G?(T^i@s stiiu meO^€s>u. 

Mai. 11. 1-13. 

^3 fliSfewqSsjjr Qiai^^Qp"^, Ib. 1. 57. 

The work of art is a statue as well as a picture. 
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assemblies, if learned people who crowded there were 
unable to display all their learning, the courtiers 
covered up the defect by expounding what the 
scholars meant to say and thus helped them.”** The 
scholars referred to were probably Sanskrit pandits. 

The author’s description of the vegetation of the 
hill-region is a splendid specimen of realistic poetry. 
” The thin climbing plant musundai produced white 
flowers which looked like the Pleiades in the broad i 
black sky. From the sesamum seeds sown in the 
fields, the plants with many branches rose, looking like 
sapphires, and as the water from springs, full like water- 
pots, embraces (the stalks) and prevents them from turn- 
ing red the young fruit becomes mature and black and 
so thick that seven fruits can be held together in one 
grasp and the seed is full of oil. The panicum, whose ears 
intertwined like the trunks of elephant-calves engaged 

in a mock-fignt, is fit for harvest. On the cut stalks of the 
panicum beans have shed flowers white like the droplets 
of sour curds and have produced fruits which look 
like swords. On the rocks which He like bnffaloes on 
the pathway, large fields yield double ragi stalks like 
the joined fingers of the logician when he argues. The 
torai paddy in the flowering forest has become fully 
matured by rain and its clusters are ready to be crushed 
into flattened rice. The white mustard sown in fields 

it - — — M -- __ 

fs/rrseSI 

euec&O/r 

Qs^irAeSs Q^irtreS^j^l eS&rdQ 

isSoeSI^ 

Ib. 11. 77-80. 
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which were not ploughed but only picked by the 

pickaxe, has grown thick. The roots of the ginger 

which look like natural (not man*made) pictures 

have grown fair and acquired acridity. The kavalai, 
(probably tapioca) whoso vine is thick has in pit 
after pit grown tubers like the bent knees of the 
strong female yak and fit for being ground into 

flour. The plantains grew in abundance round hills and 
their tops with buds that do not blossom pricked the 
hill- side, as spear-heads fitted to handles prick 

elephants, and they have produced fruits so thick in a 
bunch as to bend it. The bamboo-rice has also matured 
and become fit to eat and stands motionless. The 
trees there yield fruit independent of the seasons (on 
account of the fertility of the soil). The black Jambolan 
fruits lie scattered on the broad rock. The uyavai (Olitoria 
ternatea), which makes the mouth water, has spread wide 
(its stems intertwined). The kuvai (arrow root) has 
matured so as to produce flour. The sweet mango, aboun- 
ding in juice, prevented people from eating any other 
fruit. The fruit of the long-trunked variety of the jack, 
called as ini, has burst and scattered the seeds. On the 

hillside where the male and the female owls hoot alter- 
nately like the email drum, called aguli, whose " eyes ’ 
are beaten by the fingers, jack-trees with waving 
boughs, on account of plentiful rainfall, have drunk water 
and are bent by (the weight of the) fruits which grow 
up and down and look like the drums (mattalam) of 
dancers who walk along the road. In the fields where the 
out stalks are white, the aivana and the white rice have 

gone to seed and, blown by the strong wind, are 
flourishing. The leaves of the sweet sugar-cane are 
bent and the canes have grown thick, so that the bed 
has become invisible ; like a series of spears leaning on 
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one another, the sugar-canes have slanted on account of 
the wind ; they have bean cut and are waiting to be taken 
to the press. The long fragrant negisdaly spread out as if 
it wore blackness itself/’® ® This poem contains beautiful 


26 


gS^iihSI Qufreo 

^rrsSl^dr 

6)9(5ro^tjqOT 

ufTtarr^ iLsS^e^ 

sot ^ ^3? Ssw* u Lj/p^jb 

Qsetiemsu Qu/rSoJ IP 


Ib. 11. 100—105 
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a//r^<S3)«5 ttJ^argor ^<56}<s^'is ^ rP<5Sip(^9 
ufl0ti)q«5i//f <si]pp^ Qu0ijiL^ssr susrQs 
u fT io ea rr ft t-i u<^m^fr a/erff^Lj/r^q 

eufT^^^ €i 9 2 syr ^ {osr <sts>Gu^<o6rtjb Q su eaar eS eoBf ^ 
C?fii/6T?«wr® Q^ffQ^^ iiSfBtsi^p Q p^€srs 

^fT^gn ^sojsuulSI p ^ss>p^^Q^i 

0ea>puJ^p sufTjTfr iSsuulS e6r€ts>piLip 

0*^eod ^€OLli0/k s:0ti(Su 

L^ajpL-j€ffB ^ (SuffSoj y,i/)6\S LjpsS 
earwpufiiEj QsirmiL^efrr ^ihQufr^ ji (Sp/retDjr 
QptTiuujrr^ eS^0uj ^^r/rLi® ^u.<ots)eu 
etDUJUjeS tULD^ p Qe^eArsfrp Q^ji^eSear 
etouiQajar eStftipesr Scaorgff QistupA 

Q^tuturru u/tctq/ OierririB^ssS^ QPP^^ 
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single sentences descriptive of natural objects, but too 
numerous for quotation. Honey combs arranged Uko 
chariot-wheels on the preoipitious hills where the god 
resides,” ® ® “ Birds which sing in a choir like a number 
of musical instruments tuned in unison, on the 
banyan trees of many branches and filled with 

fSifruj{Sf Q s tr toSi <2Sl(^& u> rr ^ 

Si(SULJS Q ^ IT IJ> 

iSirifiLCiGiat Qi_oo^/E/ &6rfl (^sih UfruJikQ 
^IfiLDGi) QlTir^QpSSiS tLjUJlT^^'HB Q^fTUJfi 

sf-jbfiStu Q^ir'^eo 

UUJiiL/tf 

^(Lpp peOLDQ^ Opi^ ifiseo<ss)pi 
sireo LD^fSuLf L0jnj>Ljaj<5ar Qs/t®p^sSI p 
sirs^l ^^iTiipear s(7^(ij3^ /5/rfiyOT 
LD/r^ Qairetr Qojfr ^ojetQOJ 
^0(27® <9^00^ Qs=^& pik 

j^drr ^i isirp p^ppear Optoiru Ljetkjreoonffii 
pir*2e\) iijSs^ QfB®(hpfr etrn'&GsB 
eSir^^ ^ u®a ^^^erfl s®uus 

ulS^lL® Q{S®a)?eo aj®dsp^d 
Sqp Qin^ik afriT^rTUjp Qp^ifi^ 

^iTi^Q^eo Q»rrupujiT QpipsSp ^imQ 
Ofiir^s^Q^ir&Ssr up^p^&m a/6\)/s^S&»ru ub)(Sqi 

MaL 11 106*144, 

1 have followed the commentator closely in trans- 
lating this passage. 

QmlrQsfT OewjrSa/SDj Qi^iSiiSp (®(^®pp 
0/rL/<5 €0®ds p^u Lpjr^ti, 


Ib. 11, 238—239. 
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fruits.” “(The foresters will run to you) as fast as 
people run to rescue men who have missed the usual 
ford (for crossing rivers) and walked into deep pits in 
the river and are sinking,”*® may bo quoted as samples. 
The following lines display a foretaste of the spirit of 
exaggeration that is gradually obssossing the Tamil 
muse. “ The python which lies (on the road) like a 
huge log, which has a large hood and beautiful eyes and 
swallows the strong, fierce elephant.’’ A curious 
custom is alluded to, that of “ forest-women, with hair 
like the waving, black river-sand, singing a song to beal 
the long gaping wounds caused by the striped tigers on 
the breasts of their husbands,” ® » The gathering of 

honey is described as “ the looting of the honey gathered 
by the bees for its own benefit, by going up bamboo 
trees planted on the beautiful, tall hills, which even the 


bearded ape cannot climb. 


" « 


The cumulus cloud is 


27 


G’<s/r®jj6v) Qps vuneo^^s 


lb. 11. 268—269. 
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L£>j$€i5ri^ 
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lb. 11 280—28!, 
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Ib. 11. 259-26 


0«/r®(Su//? u(rdjiiQ^<5sr^ imrirLS 

sSQ^ULjGOifr L^Gstfifonlr •asrru'Suio^r 


Mai 11. 302-304 
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LUft&OLjQfSfjSI ujnsu 
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Ib. 11, 315—317 
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described as “ swelling like carded cotton, and resting od 
the high hill ® Nannan ruled over the valley of Seyaru. 

“ The smaller guide to poets." : 

As Malaipadukadam directed indigent poets to go to 
Nannan for reward, so Sirupanarruppadai guided them 
to the court of N alliyakkodan. The fact that these 
odes were sung in honour of petty chiefs is itself an 
indication that the greater Rajas — Sola, Sera, and 
Pandiya — had declined in importance. This inference 
is oonhrmed by the fact that the poet praises Nalliyak- 
kodan as superior in generosity to the “ three kings 
and the “ seven princes," and incidentally gives brief 
descriptive notices of the three kingdoms and the seven 
principalities of the Tamil land. “ In the western 
country (that of the Seras), the buffalo, treading on fat 
fishes, eats with its large mouth the 'red lily which has 
thick petals ; its hairy back is rubbed by the soft 
turmeric leaves under the shade of the jack- tree on 
which grows the green pepper vine : it chews the cud 
smelling of immature honey and sleeps on a bed of 

wild -jasmine.”® 3 “The southern (Pandiya) country 

esiLDuQ u3,TLo'8e«tj Qua ^ 

Ib. 1, 381. 

(SuDiiiiip aujeurr Goj^eoiLO 

eaiUiW'S/61 iSsursp 

ui(^&=€oar Qii>&3eS'2e\} ld uS it u i-j p i ’smpsusr 
sS2etrajiT eS^eiriiia ^s^p Quimrird 

(^etreSu usherBu uituj^ 

Sir. 11. 41-47. 
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which was ruled over by the lord of Korkai, has as its 
boundary the breaking waves ; near them came the salt- 
sellers, carts, the front of whose axle-boxes were made 
from a block of the ripe nuna (Morinda umbellata) 
whose flowers shed honey, turned with sharp chisels 
and covered with red lac, and which were drawn by 
strong bullocks, adorned with garlands passing behind 
their ears. In the carts came *raonkeys which were 
treated like children (by the salt-vendors) and they 
shook the rattles of the jewelled children of the 
wives of the salt-sellers, who wore on the waist 
(a garland of) pearls bright like the teeth of women 
and also saw-mouthed shells, who embraced their 
men, and whose hair was plaited fivefold.”®^ “ The 
East (Sela) country possesses places where the 
tune called Kamaram is sung, and where the bees 
embrace their mates, and go to sleep on the golden 
seed-vessel, surrounded by the petals, red as if covered 

3 ** iLj^pd^ fBO-igiQp^fr 

^<o6>p(oi}ndj'i GurrQ^^ 

6a>cffL/&irr Q^uutk) tfsiDL — LunffiSp 

^(5^^ 

C? ■'F ir 63^ u l1 QuxoOst O r /r fflj> < s O f/j / t ® euih^ 
i£,^rr^ jTOT^iETr mi 0 ldL^kS^'/t/t 

jr^<oar Qp^^th 

^fTieirsufr ^aSppts ^ ^L^dSl^ 

Q ^frdrLi p L£>stDpd(^ ^s?uiSI 

^errffluj ‘Sgwixut gjSf ldlLi^uj fF^p 

Q^QtoS uJir®i 

isxJSSijruLS p Qsrrp&Q^d Qsfrtufr^ 

Sir. IL 51-63. 

Lines 58-59 are obscure. 
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with lac, of the holy lotus whose bud looks like the 
rising breast and whose full-blown flower is bright 
like the (human) face. This lotus grows on the ghat, 
which looks like a picture, because on it is spread the 
cochineal-like pollen of the crowded flowers of the 
Kadambu which growns on the banks of the tank full of 
water.”® ^ The other descriptions are too slender to be 
quoted. Vellore being one of the towns belonging to 
this prince, his principality was perhaps coterminous 
with the present North Arcot district. 


“ The Guide to Murugan ” : 


In imitation of the three guides] to poets in this 
collection, the Tirumurugafpupi)adai is a guide to 
Muruga shrines. In this poem Nakkiranar describes 
the worship of Murugan at (1) Tirupparahgunram, (ii) 
Tirucciralaivay, (3) Tiruvavinangudi, (4) Tiruv5ragam 
(5) on hills and (6) in orchards. This poem belongs to 
the eve of the final absorption of Aryanism by the 
Tamils, when the Tamil Murugan had just been identi- 
fied with the Aryan six-faced Karttikeya, fosterchild o-f 

36 fw ^M itu Q u it iLieta ^ ujesji s&ojr 

^ «i_L0Lp(S5r gi'BsissruJiTir Cosrrao^s 

(etiJiTsu^ ^ssrsar si\ssar®5iap 
Qsnojp pi^ssr Qarrsi(g(SfiT Lf<sapp 
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the stars of the Pleiades. In it we can notice the 
dying Tamil rite of Murnga worship) coalescing with the 
rite of the Aryan worship of sanmukha “ The frightful 
demonesses with dry hair, irregular teeth, large mouth, 
yellow eyes rolling with anger, cruel looks, ears which 
distressed their large breasts^ like fierce snakes hanging 
from owls with prominent eye balls, rough-skinned 
belly, and terrible gaits, with bent fingers whose nails 


were dipped in blood, gouged the eyes and ate them, 
and carried in their lai'ge bangled hands the black 

heads (of corpses), and singing songs of victory and 
Shaking their upper arms danced the Tunahgai, their 


mouth eating carrion. 


”27 


But yet “ the Lord who 


possessed the tall flag adorned with the bird which has 
many stripes and bent feathers and strikes the snake 
dead, the Lord who in the field of victory held up of the 
white bull as his flag, who has Uma in one half of his 
body, whose thick shoulders are praised by many, 
who possesses three unwinking eyes and burnt the 
three cities, the Lord of Fortune who has ten rows 
of hundred eyes each, performed a hundred sacrifices 
and defeated his enemies, and who rides on the back of 
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Tir. 11. 47-56 
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the elephant on whose head grow twice two horns, 
whose gait is beautifnl, which has a bent trunk hanging 
low, and who is praised by all, the Lord whose one 
aim is to guard the universe so as to keep up the towns 
belonging to the four Gods”*-^® visited Murugan at 
Tiruvavinangudi. The last God is explained by the 
commentator to be the same as the first and the four 
Gods in the last phrase to be Indiran, Yaman, Varunan^ 
and Soman. This explanation is forced ; but I cannot 
offer any other. 


The part of the poem that relates to Tirucciralaivay 
is an elaborate explanation of the functions of the six 
faces and twelve arms of sanmukha, nothing like which 
was known to Tamil literature before the VI century 
A, D. The fourth part of the poem, that which describes 
Murugan at Tiruveragam deals with Brahmana-worship 
of the god. It runs thus: — “The twice-born descended 
on both sides from families which have earned the respect 
of the world, who have not failed to discharge 

UfTih^Ui^u OcS/r®@®s0>^cj 

L^i^iSfreusfl ffcirO(8/ri^<F ^ 


eue^evuSl epituffluj uGOiri-jS tp fiCf 


eo LD uj LLif li ^ liOOTLDUj/r Qpdseir 

OpQeuuS^ (ip(7^dSiu 

;S>®<iSuu ^ 


(xa;«fraP Q&n ppfi 

dfisreiar uo^utSl 

rr iiiQ u (7^ i ivfT^Gifr 

(SiD/iluJ 
-BTr pQu^i 


Tir. 11. 150-161. 
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the twice three kinds of Brahminical duties, and 
who have trodden on the path (of Brahmacarya) 

for forty-eight years, and who possess the eternal 
principles of Dharma and the (spiritual) wealth of 
maintaing the triple fire, praise the god in proper season. 
They wear nine strands of thread twisted in three, and 
wet clothes (after bathing) which dry on the body ; they 
join their palms above their heads, praise him and sing 
the six-lettered mantra as long as their tongue can move. 
They then take sweet-smelling flowers in their hands 

(and scatter them) before the god who lives joyfully at 
Eragam. 

In this place the worship of Murugan was conduct- 
ed purely in the Aryan style, but on hills it was in the 
pure Tamil style, as described in the section of the poem 
called "Dancing on the hills." There "the priest of 
Murugan wore a garland of green creepers on which 
wore strung the sweet smelling nutmeg, the wild 

sS^ iu ^ l 9 6irB 6sr 

^(T^suiT^ s?lLis^(u ueoQeu^ G) ^ rr Q) ls^ 
iLi£fjisiT(^ uSI&reiom m eO eS uu rr esar 

L~!T jB^sB ^ si^uiSluj eu IT) ear sS^ do O<i;rsrao« 

^eisr Qs^dow^ 

^0l9/du urren it QuiTQp^eBi^g ^sueo 
GJsjiTidsru^ QaiTesari— gVLjifl sdur ,:^it ssar 
LjeoFird srrtp 

^ul9uj aasuSmiT 

;SitQ jr(^^ iSLi0LDes)pd G<s&rs3 

LDQ^siS esrsSeOu urrp. 
sBeiapiLipi Qfiw^u Quifi jpsuii 

(epFsp ^ss>pp ep Qpiflujasr. 


Slh L^&)F 


Tir. 11. 177—119. 
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jasmine flower and the white convolvulus and daubed 
on his breast the bright fragrant sandal-paste. The 
foresters who kill (beasts) with their strong, cruel bows, 
along with thair kindreddn hill-hamlets, drink the liquor 
which has been matured in long bamboo stems and 
dance the Kuravai dance to the beating of the small 
Tondagam drum. Their women wear garlands of full- 
blown flowers which emit different kinds of odour, 
and strings of flowers which grow in deep moun- 
tain pools, on their well-combed hair. They wear 
round their waist the leaf*garment made of the leaves 
and flowers of the sweet basil and the flower-clusters 
of the fair-trunked mara (Gugenia racemosa), whence 
bees drink honey and (the women) with the gait 
of the peacock dance so that the leafy girdle waves 
on the forelap. The priest puts on red garments, 
sticks behind his ears the cool tender leaves of 
the Asoka, whose trunk is red, ties a oummerband, 
wears anklets, as also the garland of vetci ; the flute is 
played, the trumpet is blown, and other instruments 
are sounded. A ram and a peacock are brought ; the 
cock-flag is raised. He wears armlets, is surrounded 
by songstresses whose throat sounds like a string. On 
the cummerband wound tight round his waist, he wears a 
thin cloth, hanging down to the ground, while 
women with soft shoulders like the deer dance ; he graspa 
them with his hands broad like a drum and dances on 
the hills.”* 

(SByU^QsfTL^ ;^GS>p<i^(T uS<S^L^uSl(SLj QiSXieO 
eof thQu^ sSeff)jT(^>s (^Gfr^QujfT® 

Q a; ewr d5i- Q ^ ^ <«■ czfaf? (u 

€sr^(^^frih (S'^ipSefra LDfraiSIp 

36 
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The last section of the poem which is called The 
garden where fruit is matured/' shows the old worship 
of Murugau mixed with the new mythology about him, 
so that we can watch the process of the welding of the 
Tamil and Arya cults. They mixed the panicum with 


O^rrQiQ^fr^^ O-s/r'Ssv^rL/ ss/rsorsv/f 

sSl ioS>LD (Sl^pjh 

®3sff'[L/L_sn7' ldS ^ 

Q ^rrsifTL^sd & £VUi5tDpd ujiuir 

eS IT (SfT IT u Qiiupi'U® fB^IW^frp 

em (S s-^2isiTr suediiQu® >s<sdfrQssfl 

£i5 SdOTT" ^ ^ ^ IT C20 ^ (XjSsTOT ^ p ^n— IF ^ "^W 

Qpis^p^ (5^^ aSl ^ ILj (SIT) 

Q ^ /SI /r loir irjjr/r^^p ^/r&)il6aor ifi<s^L^LtS(SLf 


^0iiLj€m‘^ Qu(r^i ^sstsr ti>iT^p<sa>ip 

^(T^i^afT f^^siTuu ai/a6.@ 

LD fjSI do S GXfT L^^reiST LDi IB<SS)L^ LD i® erf? O J7 /7 ® 

Qs^iiJuu^ a; /r (Sa) uj SOT Q du <si]<ois) sr ^ 

(orf?/r ^ujiosi}(f^{Ej s(r^<o6rm 

«<F®?OT'G5r s ^eSm^ar Q^deisy^d ^ewrOTflujOTT 
(5^6\)63r (? .ff /r l 1 L_ foi" 

^cffJTOTT t/)@€0)(^lU6Dr Lj<Sffldo Q^SUeOfE/ 

Q^irp-UJ Oesr^i ojgir C(7Tpi^tucOTfl Q^ircfr 
Gsrjnhuair^ ^(sargar p Q(^(g^QLUir(S 


jSd O^/rswr 


609 r 


QffSsart^ 


QPiP 


orffiueo QsuiQ 


QumQ(f^L!^ u^Lf?fewr 

^^p.Q^rT Q^u.^! §<sdsrp^^ uewJfG’u... 


Tir. ll 190'217= 
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flowers, cub up the ram, and planted the cock-flag,”^* iti 
all sorts of places. “ They daubed white mustard and 
ghi, muttered (prayers), worshipped him, threw beautiful 
flowers on him ; they wore two pieces of cloth of 
different colours, tied red thread (round their wrist), 
scattered white fried rice, mixed white rice with the 
blood of the strong-legged ram, gave it as a minor 
offering, placed other dishes (before the god), and spirted 
green turmeric pasta and fragrant sandal paste ; they 
cut off the heads of garlands of the cool red oleander, 
raised it high, prayed that the hill-side villages might 
lirosper, offered incense, and sang the Kurinji tune. The 
hill-streams and the musical instruments sounded ; they 
spread red flowers and panicum mixed with blood.’ ^ ® 

SI ©jj/^Ssar Loe^QjTir® sSeioir!^ 

evfTJTesard QstTis^QixJiT® eu uS! p u t— 

Ib. 11. 218-219. 

3 2 lurr etoL^iusS uuulS 

0‘£_/F^ii uLlQd QsrT(^uieoa 

QpjTesorQsir ^(^eSI esftjTear(Si— 

UJiT^^ QauewrQu 

LUfT^i ^frcL Q<3:n'Q^sS<5S)i^d 

Q^iu^ u^^lSjtu 

& LD ^ O (ofT (T ® f5 

fjD/r'few 

^2s!Sifrujp GD ^ ^ ^(Ejs [ErrpfB 

^ Q il.\ ® ^ S LJfTl^ 

uSli£lj^(osy^ 

GljQ^SlJU ^Q-lU Q GiJ SiJ sr d 

00^^ ujtulS, 


lU^GSlQtUfT U^^GffflaJiE} •S piSJS 


Tir. 11. 228-242. 
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This is followed by an account of the birth of Kumara, 
taijen from Aryan legends. The poem ends with the 
phrase ‘ Lord of the hill on which there are orchards 
where fruits mature.’^® 

From new, Murugan almost entirely dropped out 
Tamil literature for nearly three hundred years, Siva and 

Visnu claiming the undivided attention and the one- 
pointed devotion of Tamil poets. 

3 3 ut^Qp^iT (o^n’^ec Qs>irTQ(6sr, 

lb. 1. 317. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE KALI COLLECTION ONE HUNDRED 

AND FIFTY: 

Kalittogai : 

This anthology is the swan-song of the old Tamil 
literary tradition. The five songs that constitute this 
collection all belong to the VI century A. D., with the 
end of which century, the old love songs ceased to be 
composed, being ousted by the new kind of poems which 
were inspired by devotion to Siva or Visnu enshrined in 
particular temples of the Tamil country, and, therefore, 
in a vocabulary, choked with borrowings from Sanskrit. 
The few love-songs, now called Kovai, that were 
composed in the later ages, though they nominally 
followed the Tamil tradition and followed the rules of 
Tolkappiyanar’s grammar and others of later date, with 
regard to the Agam class of poems, yet had as their 
subject-matter not human love, but that of the devotee, 
treated for the time as a woman, to God, conceived as 
the lover. Songs oi human love did not entirely die 
out, but they degenerated into a very artificial love- 
poetry. quite the opposite pole to the realistic poetry of 

the early ages. 

Did imagery long drawn oat : 

Kali is a kind of metre in which the hundred and 
fifty poems of this collection are composed. As in the 
Five Short Hundred, each tinai was taken up by a separate 
author. The poems too were deliberately eomposedto 
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illustrate the rules of Tolkappiyanar, and hence cannot 
be attributed to an age earlier than the VI century. 
This is also proved by the fact that the Aryan gods 
were well-established in the Tamil land before these 
poems were comoosed, Bat yet there are echoes of 
very old Tamil customs which had not died out in the 

VI century. Moreover whereas the older poems dealt 

briefly, as do sonnets, with one sentiment, in the 

Kalittogai, a single situation is beaten out into a long 

poem, artificially subdivided into parts. Thus tha 

Palaikkali deals with the misery of the heroine on 

account of the lover’s proposal to go to far countries to 

earn wealth and her attempts to restrain him from 

going away. Tha agony is drawn out over many 

hundreds of lines of the first Kali. The other Kalis, too, 

go in systematic order through the whole gamut of love- 

incidents that according to Tolkappiyanar constituted 

each class (tinai) of lova-poetry. So that may be noticed 

a continuity of story in each Kali, and each Kali may 

almost be called the epopee of a particular tinai. As an 

example may be quoted the Marudakkali, which is the 

epic of harlotry, consisting of the speeches of the 

heroine, her companion, the erring lover, his mistresses, 
and the panan (bard) who is the go-between that first 

secures mistresses for the hero and later tries to bring 
about a reconciliation between wife and husband. Tha 
result of this method of treatment is a wearisome 
repetition on a very large scale of the images and 
concepts of tha five kinds of poetry, of which illustra- 
tions have been given in Chapter XVII. In the Palaik- 
kali by Palai padiya Perungadungo, the heat of tha sun, 
the mirage, the lack of roads, the superiority of the joys 
of love to the joys of wealth, the loss of beauty owing 
to the pangs of parting and the like incidents of Palai 
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occur endlessly. As it is not possible to quote the whole 
or a large part of any one Kali to prove this point, a 
specimen or two may be given of the repetition of the 
same sentiment in three successive passages. A mother 
searching for her daughter who had eloped with her 
lover was told the following words of consolation by an 
ascetic. “ Sandal, with which many fragrant substances 
are mixed, gives pleasure to those that rub its paste on 
their body ; but though born on the hills, what good does 
it do to them ? If you think about it, your daughter will 
be to you (like the sandal to the hill). Excellent white 
pearls are useful to those that wear them ; but, though 
born in the water (of the sea), what good do they do to 
the water ? Wlien you consider it, your daughter will 
be to you (like the pearls to the sea). The delightful 
notes from the seven strings are useful to the players ; 
but, though born from the yal, what good do they do to 

the > al? When you enquire into it, your daughter will 
be to you (like the notes to the yalj.*^^ 

Here is another example : — Women who have been 
abandoned after the beauty of their shoulders have been 
enjoyed, are like a leaf-cup from which one has drunk 


^ (B uQuueuird • 3 seo&)<oia^ 

ijD^j5i:iLiQ<srr l 3 d s sv ^ fr 

ijq /EJ rr ^ihios G^/ L£id(^LDfriEj cffSsarixjCjgrr 
^fTQ<sQ£i Q sij em dp ^ ^ toGissfluGijnd 

LUHj/B 
Sir 

GTifiLieOBT fFi dir G sB GG i ^ QfijrdiUGDiTd 

iUtrQ^Qexr tSi puiS^u^ tun !fid^<ois>€u^fr QiDd5rQ^iu\Lf(^ 

(^(Lgtsjsn gw/ LOcg^ 


ff0(c(orr i3 pui3. ^ ^ n d s <cG><si] ^ n 

Q 6gn/ LOtg0LQ/7fS <ffS5a7aj(^( 
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water with great desire. Women 


beauty has 


been enjoyed with great desire are like a town from 
which its dwellers have departed. Women whose beauty 
has been enjoyed by men who have embraced them, are 


like a flower which has been worn. 


In these speci 


mens there is at least variety of imagery ; but there 
is no charm in the repetition ad nauseam of the 
fighting of elephants and tigers, the scaring off of 
parrots from the millet- field, the crawling of crabs on 
the sandy beach and the waves moving to and fro the 
boats from which fishermen catch fish ; such con* 
stitute the bulk of Kalittogai. 


Allegorization of images : 

This tiresome repetition of imagery is partly due to 
the fact that a scheme of allegory had been developed 
and every natural object had become the symbol of 
something or other connected with love, This extensive 
use of symbols instead of the straight names of objects 
has become a disease of poetry and poems have thence 
degenerated into riddles. Such use of symbols, called 
ulluraiyuvamam (Metaphor) occurs now and then in the 
early literature, and applies to single words or epithets 
but becomes an extensive allegory in this poem. The 
following is a specimen. “ In the sweet-smelling spring 



C? jS 6OTr (ip<osai(S 


LQu.frjT 


'5tu/r jreoT'OT/f 
IS Qp Gissr u ulLQl. 


jreO(^fBiT dufTScu jTOTtSJr/r 


IQ 




^Qeurr jf^irGsrir 


.frrr 


Kal. i. 22. U. 8 13, 
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flowing from the broad rock where the bamboos cut ofE 
the desirable light of the morning sun, grows the fragrant, 
beautiful lily The cluster of its flowers is mistaken 
for the rare-gemmed serpent drinking water. On the hill 
side where the flowers smell sweet flows the roar of the 
thunder when it rains hard and the wind shakes the 
huge hills. The men of the hill-hamlet rise from their 
sleep.”* The allegorical interpretation of this beautiful 
passage as given by the commentator is : — The broad 
rock is the house of the heroine, the lily in the spring is 
the fair maiden whom her relatives are looking after, 
the fragrant lily looking like the serpent.is the love of the 
lovers, which though it will lead ultimately to a happy 
wedded life now appears as it were sinful, the flow of 
the sound of thunder along the hill-side is the spread of 
the rumours about their love-passages throughout the 
village, the villagers rising from their sleep is the 
obstruction to the even course of their love by her 
relatives placing a guard in the house to prevent her from 
meeting the lover. In soma of the latest of the odes of 
Narrinai also occurs this kind of allegory and I think it 
is the reflection of Sanskrit love-poetry of late times, 
because this kind of '‘metaphysical poetry” is very 
rare in early Tamil literature before it was influenced 

by Sanskrit literature. 

3 ^ Lp. //j ^ Q a; s/ Cc^ojcd eOseooDps 

OLj0iJ3‘2G\> lS fT u u Ssr sH" p SoffrQLjf/i 
^(i^Qp<sm<o6tsr @2/aJ/f0ir Q a isS ^ im isf. 

fE jr p SeOiiueS p 6s 

^ liS CoJ ec ^ , 


Kal. ii. 9. 11 1-7. 
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Aryan Similes : 


In theso poems several similes are drawn from 

Aryan mythology. Thus the companion of the heroine 

describes the proposed parting of the lover from his 

mistress in theso terms : — “ You have resolved to go 

along the hot, endless way, where the path is obstructed 

by rocks, cracked by the heat of the bright sun, as the 

(three) forts were destroyed by the fierce anger of the 

wielder of the battle-axe. The sun is like the face of the 

three-eyed God, when, being requested at the beginning (of 

creation) by Brahma, the Ancient, and other Gods to fell 

the necks of the rebellious Asuras, Siva with the 

ferocity of Yama defeated in open fight the crafty 

Asuras and broke their three forts. Your sweet-heart 

who cannot forget you will die here (as soon as you go 

away).”^ A simile based on Aryan rites is found in 
“ my breath comes in gasps like the smoke of the 


yajnas performed by Brahmsnas learned in the sruti, 
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Kal. i. 2, 11. 1-10 
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Kal. i. 35. 11. 22-56 
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and in “ As the Eaksasa king who had twice five heads 
inserted his hand shining with bangles under the high hill 
on which sat, along with Uma. the Brahmana God, whose 
locks are (always) wot and who bent the bow made from 
the Himalayan bamboo.”® This latter is a specimen of the 
many allusions to northern legends that occur in the 
anthology. Too following is a specimen of similes taken 

not from nature, nor from legends but from the teachings 
of the Uharma Sastra and coming straight from later 
Sanskrit literature whore such conceits abound. It also 
illustrates the intimate coalescence that had by that 
time taken place between Tamil and Sanskrit poetic 
imagery. ” The leaves of the trees on the banks of the 
sweet water grow more and more, as does the wealth of 
the faultless man who gives unstintingly and follows 
the path of Dharma.”'^ All this is evidence that these 
Kali poems were begun after Aryan culture had attained 
a position of eminence in the VI century. 

Persistence of the old poetical spirit i 

The increase in the number of Aryan allusions does 
not mean that the old poetic tire was at all extinguished. 
Kaduhgb thus describes the oncoming of spring : — ” As 

® LD uj sSl ^ w IT sj SI uu •oS IT sm L— njiE^esar 

^ -oB) I D UJ LD IT ^ uu ir LD'^/S\} uSlQ^li^SBT s 

smeiiuSl0 _5'2suid) m’jrdsir QsfTLO/rSsr 
Q (71^ l^uQu IT gSI ^ l— a eo} s uSI lb 
Qta(Sd,s ^ (S^Siisorr ^ yi 'h u su Ssr (Surreo 

Kal. ii. 2. 11. 1-5. 

^ fp^eSljb (^StOpSiTLLl—IT QjSITQ^SuJ 

^^eciresT Qf^oiiiCouirjb ^isis&s)]} loirisiBp, 

Kal. i. 27. 11. 1-2, 
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if the river desired to witness the spreading beauties of 
the great earth, and opened its eyes, flowers blossomed 
and beautified the tanks near ; the petals of the murukku 
(coral flower) dropped from their stalks on the tanks and 
looked like coral fixed on crystal-like glass. The bees 
crowded and hummed when they saw themselves and 
the flowers reflected in the clear ponds. The buds of the 
trees on the banks opened out and adorned the tree like 
several kinds of gems. The spring scattered the pollen^ 
even when the hands of women who have embraced 
their lovers were not taken out from below their lovers’ 
arms.”^ 

Kabilar thus describes a lady : — ” Like the clouds 
that penetrate between the interstices of the bright 
lightning, the (fivefold) partings of the hair fair like the 
lines cut on gold, shine between the fivefold plaits (on 
the head). Behind was the fragrant flower-garland in 
which at various places strips of Pandanus petals had 
been inserted. Sweet smiles adorned her teeth and 
sweet words beautified her mouth naturally red,”*^ This 

1 vS^^iTiosr 'sSl iij &) sasB Aii essfliLi 

lun^seem di ^ ur p aojisih^d ssS^Qup 
messtiL^ssiiT euujiws^LL ®u'^u/6Iib psaQiQuiTeou 

^€ssfl<suj i^Q^dS p ^stopi^L^esr ajssati^nir uu 

wessPi(DUir&3 eu (r^ ti ^ p LDffy^Lceoeoir LDeoitQQiivs 
arr^&iiTU Lj 6SSJ IT IB ^ Qi IT saieiiietaa QibQ^it^ 

jsrrpiaS^ Q oi esfi Q eo it qjib^sst pi, 

Kal. i. 32 11. 1'8. 

^ ilhsiuQi^sffi iTaSjTp &SsDL^Quff(i^ih Quiu^eo(cUiTp 
Q u IT ^ esT eto s /seiaaajSiT eu em ie qiiuieiQlLQu 
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is how a lover praises his mistress in the form of a conun- 
drum ; — “ (Your) beauty is waning ; but you are not the 


decrescent moon. 


(Your face) has black (tilakam on 


the forehead and collyrium on the eyelids) ; but you are 
not the moon. You possess (shoulders like) the bamboo 
but you are not a hill. You have flowers (i. e., flower 
like eyes) ; but you are not a (mountain) spring. 
Your gait is slow ; but you are not a peacock. As you 
speak, you get tired ; but you are not a parrot."® This 
13 another description but less like a conundrum 
“ Your fair face is like the moon. The back of your 
head is like the black cloud near the moon which 
resembles your face. The flowers strung together with 
hue thread and with petals wet with honey, placed on 
the back of your head, resemble in beauty the Pleiades, 
being contrasted with (the hair which is like) a black 

Serpent. 


*’I 0 


Quir^ 
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uSearearsios uSl eoiiQ suS jb g>i ^ 

^OJIT^Qs^^eUITILI 

Kal. ii. 19. 11. Vi 

^Q^tuis lSi5S)^'li Loear^i/ 

eaiLD^iri ^ear^u 

QaiiULD^ p(^ ^ LCi'iieULLI Lompi 
yjQjLDiosr pear^t ^'BsariL/ 

Qm^eo sSiu£H wuS ^ Loesrp/ 

Q^(Teoeop SsiHiif i^esrpi 


Kal. ii. 19. 11. 9-U 

^GiSsf^Qps ld^QuuiLlju QJihui^eioaj iB6BfiQ(uiLs(^ 
u.essfiQfs u) IT u>sia Lfi S ^ lS<^Q<^uuu lS ^ esB sot s eiiar 
eS ffl ^ em ;^lir do srp/iSliiJ eSifip i^eoifl 

uj n et^s sesm esaieaf^tLjp peioaQtuiruu. 

Kal. ii. 19. 11. 9 4. 
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References to toy-chariots to which toy elephants 
were attached, occur in all the early poems ; but 
Marudan Ilanaganar, the author of Maradakkali, turns it 
to good use in the mouth of a wife whose husband has 
resorted to hetairae. “ Let those who do not love you, 
neglect you Come, my charioteer of a son, on whose 
soft head shine three strings of pearls, to me who have 
given you birth and who with an unchanging love may 
see you to the full satisfaction of my eyes. Slowly, 
slowly drag with the twisted soft rope, while the bells 
within your anklets tinkle, the elephant made by 
(human) hands, which does not require food and bears 
(on its back) a seat made of coral with bud-like bright 
pearls set on its edges. It is sweet to witness your 
tired, wobbling walk, while bright (little) bells (at your 
feet) tinkle ; but it is bitter to see the girls who have 
conveyed my message to your father and have returned 
with their bangles slipping out of sorrow. 


”1 1 






u tuii su !EJ tufTtWSiiEStjr fse\)S^ 

^sOififr&R S(T^iiu/rs^ 

L^^etrih^ Li0^ ^tLuud 

SQ}^ LDfSdJfTlS^ 

Lffftuj'SoOT jb/Sl jb Q^iuuuj 

LU/flLj^2£ffr Ljl £JL6\J? c®6W?/r^ 

Q;0<»O«aj/i ufTS ldsegt 

&f3fri7ii)€ts3fl oj/rtTUU/T/TUud Qs=&i>s^i 

s<sfHT(B<so)i-^ SfrestPL^ jb 
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^^SerrQiBSth iSujfnEisfr^jisj 


nptMuu^tr 
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The following description of the evening is by 
Nallanduvanar, the author of Neydarkali and the editor 

of the Kali collection. “The sun. which resembled the 

discus with which he cut the skull of the murderous 
elephant on which was seated his foe, when the broad- 
chested One who wore a garland of cool, blown 
flowers, quelled the valour of his enemies who attacked 
him in a body, gathered together his rays and dis- 
appeared behind the hill. The broad ocean roared ; 
and the sounding waves of the sea reached the shore as 
if to see the night. The banks of the backwaters lost 
their beauty because the bees had flown away. The 
flowers of the pond closed up their petals as if they had 
gone to sleep. The world took fear and trembled. The 

dark night causing distress to all, subjugated the wide 
earth.” ‘ ® 

“ The Song of the Pestle ” : 

In the Kupinjikkali by Kabilar occurs a beautiful 
specimen of Vallaippattu. Vallaippattu is a song sung by 
two women while they are pounding grains in a wooden 

12 O’ n&ed^Q 

0(g)^6U/r;^/r 0z_6w(?(2fL. 

0<5/r^dL//r&B7 ojtsGsfl^p euiri^Qutf jb 

s^Q^/TLf (^/ru5i^ s^/r^/TfsS iL&op^&S 

Q0Ofr6)Spp/riEiQs aSireiida/r&iiru^ Qutgou 

Qu0fE/*SL^ Qev/r^fi/r ^(e/^£-i sea>pQ^JTU 
QufT^uj eu6Sori^(^jb p ^&DpujQjfruju 

u/ruj^OtS/rsir U(o6>eijQuff eos sajuteifiT QjiTiU3k.u[)u 
OQ>/r0'^'86tj!?izj {B®d(gp^ eij&o'2s&in‘ tLd<9rp 
^(J^fS^ULD Q UU-JfTUU^ ^ Zi> 0 6E^ LT T . 
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mortar and consists of a series of strophes and anti* 
strophes sung alternately, each accompanying the down- 
coming of the pestle, to relieve the tedium of the 
monotonous work. The Kurava girls pound the panicum, 
with pestles made of the heartwood of a tree which 
grows on the hills, on a pit on a rock, which serves as a 
mortar. This practice coming down from the stone age 
is idealized and used as an incident in Kurinji poetry 
and the occasion is used by maidens for alternately 
praising and damning the lover. (The foster-sister 
says), “ Let us sing, my friend, as we like,” 
maiden replies), ” Let us pull the mature spikes of 
the millet whose heads are bent like (those of) shy girls 
with fair eyes and glad speech, raise alternately the pestle 

made of the ivory full of pearls, (pound the grains in) a 
mortar made of the wood of the sandal-tree on which 
buds grow, and sing as we like in praise of the hill which 
belongs to the man who has caused (in my bosom) 
the disease (of love) for which there is no remedy,” (The 
foster sister then says), ‘‘ Girl with a fair forehead, 
handsome locks, soft shoulders looking like the beauti- 
ful bamboo, and cheeks smelling like honey, I shall sing 
a song in praise (of the hill) ; you, too, sing a song 
eulogizing the fruitful hill where the bamboo grows in 
clusters,”* 3 After singing about the hill, the foster 
sister and the heroine began to sing alternately praising 
and blaming the hero, in the 'style of the regular 




^ssSearLD uirQsiJiri Q lUiurTss 

m io ei, w a ego/ p 

poasQsirssn t— Qaism 

Qpsmseuefrir ^iTfB^jrstsr Qpppirir m^uiSh^ 
eueasff^ir suaS^wuS 
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vallaippattu or ‘ pounding-song.' (Foster-sister). “ Friend, 
may you live long. Come, let us consider why the 
hill which belongs to the country of the shameless one 
who has neglected you is lower than the (next) hill on 
which flows the bright stream.” 

(Heroine). ” Will he whose heart is inspired by 
truth, and whose conduct is as straight as the beam of a 
balance which does not lean to one side, desert and destroy 
the heart of one who loves him ” ? ” (Foster-sister.) 
■‘Beside the hill on the land of the worthless person who 
has neglected us, the neighbouring hills, on which the 
cool, fragrant Koiigu flowers look like an elephant 
wearing gold ornaments.” (Heroine) “ Will he whose 
hands generously bestow chariots on those that seek 
his gifts and whose complexion is clearer than the 
water from his hills, desert me so that love-sickness 
may torment me ” ? 

(Foster-sister). ” The hill of the person who has 
caused us distress and hence made the bangles slip 
(from the hand), looks like the (useless.) moon behind a 
cloud, whereas the next hill shines with honeycombs 
placed on its top and dripping with honey.” (Heroine)^ 
” Do not ceaselessly speak about his cruelty. He who 
has bound my heart (with his love) is not one who will 
not be afraid of the evil conduct which other people 

shun.”^* ^ 

uGSi^aS (o(Sa)uj Qs^ih^irm uujLo’Seo Qtu^^ 

LJfT(S<al}{T fEITlii 

6S^LJl3(^ 

Q^djfBirdo a9^/r ® 

Kal. ii. 4. ll 1-10, 
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The Bull- fight : 

In the Mullaikkali by Solan Nalluruttiran, occurs 
an elaborate description of the ancient custom of the 

pastoral tracts called erutaluvudal, ‘ embracing the bull, ’ 
and of the practice of choosing husbands from those who 
come out successful in this adventure. The following 
is a specimen of the several songs describing this 
The herdsman girls who had teeth like mullai buds 


and white quills arranged in a row, wide cool eyes, 
lovely speech and ears adorned with bright golden 
crocodile-shaped earrings, mounted the high platform to 
witness the capture of the boll by the owner of many 


1* siressflaj eurrsua^ Q^rr^ &>es>ir0^n i^Lf 

aiiressE piEj Gsrressr'— p isihLD(^isn'ir 


isrreisfleS ibitiL® lo'Sev 

LD^juj eS®eiinQ^ 

Qaimreijp Q(n/'(T^^p Gl ld rr &) s ir p Q/bit(osit 
gOpiiiLjifl p 

psin BUf pitEJ Q SlTIEl S lUSOITfB p WSB> pQttJ^SOtt U> 

Q u n &sr esr eeS uj rr'SesrQurrp G asr £ii G tD .b li ld 0 sir rr d 


IT&ff 


0. 




Qojiiiuu offSfiu/rCctg) 

^iruLi szir uj ^ /r rfF ( 5 ^ 

eLi<5SipiSl(^^ QlDpQQ^® QfB'dji<£ 

<oT(^^iT QsfrQsGim ^sveorr^ 

GupeffBsSI uji^eoQ&jr^ 

Lp6ZJ3fl<s QsfTeijr 
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<jow3 who wore fragrant garlands of flowers which grow 
on rocks and in forests, such as the cassia which has 
soft clusters, the Kaya (Memecylon Tinctorium) which 
has thin flowers, the Vetci (Ixora coooinea) which has 
small leaves, the Pidava, the Kodal (white Gloriosa), and 
the Pahgar. They (the girls) reached their platforms. 
Then the black bull with white legs which, like the 
stream flowing down the side of the gem-filled hill, had 
reached the limit of beauty, the specked bull, with 
beautiful white spots on brown skin, looking like the 
red cloudy evening sky shining with bright stars, and the 
brown bull whose horns were bent like the young moon 
worn by the murderous God (Sivan) and other strong 
bulls which could fight (were driven into) the stall 
which was surrounded by fragrant creepers and resem- 
bled a large hill where lions, horses, elephants and 
alligators are assembled together and the rain is pouring. 
The bulls knew that the herdsmen had jumped into the 
stall with the desire to embrace them and pricked them 
with their horns. Then like the red garland around 
the crescent moon worn by the wielder of the battle-axe 
round which flames are burning, their horns were red 
with blood and had guts winding round them. Behold 
his greatness, dancing before the bull whose horns are 
wound round by his guts, he takes them with both 
hands and thrusts them into his stomach, just as when 
one holds in both hands a bundle of red thread, another 
parts it into three strands and takes it. O, young maid, 
see this (feat of strength), here. He, the son of the 
buffalo-herd, will nob return without quelling its strength ; 
he has sprung on the rough back of the fighting bull and 
embraced it like a garland. Maid, here (another), the 
son of the cowherd, will not cease to fight ; he is 
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dancing on the (back of the) speckled bull looking like- 
a man punting a canoe in the stream. In the sporting 
field to which many people have come, the herdsman 
has embraced the black bull which came like the wind 
and has crushed out its strength, thus appearing like the 
Lord when he broke with his feet the neck of Yaman 
who rides on a buffalo, and deprived him of life. To 
look at the fight strikes my mind with terror. O, young 
maid, see this feat of strength. Here he, the son of the 
shepherd, is lying on the side of the strong white bull, 
like the black spot on the moon. Behold the strength 
of the herdsman who is wearing the garland of Kaya 
flowers, he has caught hold of the ears of the red bull 

that rushed on him with limitless speed, and quelled its 
strength, thus appearing like Mayon when he caught 

the horse with a beautiful mane sent by his enemies, tore 
open its mouth and beat it with his fist. To behold it 
strikes my mind with terror."^** 

16 Qioeo&SisfsriT’i O « /r ear so ^ iq (o)ii>ssrLii&)(T<i irin rr tst^ ih 
Ujs0e6l'2eo Q oj iLjd iSt—eijm 

u ( t csi s ej 

<s i — ^ ^ ei s ld tg siar essfi cc'Jeo/F^SJr/f 

ueoeoireisr Quir^euir g ^ ^cSeiau. Co g it lL s j saarin tr ir 

Qpeo‘2eo (^etagiLj i& <oS) jr ^ ^ <obr ssr 

ui^&Jir Gu(^LC(SS)^g geikresar/r iBL^^Qglri ^ 

Qgn'^soir g-L^Q^Ej gvWEj(^s!ni^g gir^/ssrir 

Ee06\>SUIT Q g IT &SBr l— n IT 

^eurr lSisso— Qgrr&r 

LD esufi w <oia jT ld(t^eiQ esr(^aS CBuit&i 

sj emsf} sj TT ih Gsuemgir p girifjii^ 
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Age of the poems : 

In three of the poems of the Kalittogai occur vague 
references to Korkai, Madura, and the Pandiyan (without 
specifying the name of any king). This, together with 
the fact that the Aryan allusions are so many, indicates 
that the Kali poems all belong to the VI century A.D. 
In that century, Aryan culture rapidly got the upper 
hand and the old landmarks of ancient Tamil life began 
to disappear from Tamil poetry or take a very 
secondary place in the life of the people. Aryan tales 
gathered round the Tamil gods, so far as they cOuld be 
identified with Aryan gods of similar functions. Eeligious 
syncretism reached its climax. The Aryan customs, too, 
began to be mingled with Tamil customs and Aryan 
Superstitions with Tamil ones. The Madura country 
was in a state of political anarchy, the Kalappala and 
the Pandiya, constantly struggling for supremacy. 
Hence the poems vaguely refer to Pandiya kings without 
specifying any one royal patron of letters as do the 
earlier poems. 

^(^Ssjr (d) o°o O ^ nj/ meatsr<oiai— uS 
i_j e\) sS esT ^ ^rriLirr ld s <ssr ear (S ^ L^srrurf? 

sii tuQ sii Q etr ^ ptjai^'saL^^ 

uo gg u (S u IT p Quit ^ uusiii^ 

^surr Q OJmQ uarr Q LDpQ3^<m p 

Q^er^ Qs^cSqpp p Qsrrsm® QuiuirpQpirppiia 
aiTiLJiTih^^ Quir^sui^ pes)s ssgar<otf>L^ 

(SmsurriT eS® p pi p p p jj sm m 

siJiTiIju(^p ^lL®u LficmL^pp^iTesr rSl m m ^ Q s ir ests:' 
LDfrQtjun'Qssr^ gj/uLS pQ pssr Q<ssr{^s?. 

Kal. iv. 3 II. 1-55. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


REMAINING LITERATURE OF THE AGE 

BEFORE 600 A. D. 

The five Short Hundred : 

This anthology contains 5 sets of a hundred stanzas 
each, one on each of the five tinais. Each hundred was 
composed hy one poet and is subdivided into ten sets of 
ten odes each, each ten on one sub-incident of one of the 
tinais, more or less as defined by Tolkappiyanar. As 
each poet definitely set about illustrating the categories 
of the grammarian, the anthology is not a collection of 
occasional poems. As they were composed after the 
Tolkappiyam had become the supreme directing autho- 
rity which poets were bound to follow, the odes are 
wanting in spontaneity and are useless for our purpose. 
Hence it is not proposed to translate any of these odes. 
None of the poems could have been composed earlier 
than the V century A. D.. 

The Paripadal Seventy : 

Of the seventy poems of this collection, only 
twenty-two and a few fragments are available. Of 
these, six are about Visnu, 8 about Murugan, eight about 
the river Vaiyai (Vaigai). The shrines, Tirupparan- 
Suhram and Tirumalirunjolai are referred to in the songs 
about gods. The authors’ names so far as known show 
that they belonged to the VI century. This is confirmed 
by the abundant Aryan allusions and Sanskrit words in 
the poems. They were set to music by later persons. 
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A description of the sky during an eclipse in poena 
11 has been used in an attempt to fix the date of the 
composition of the poem by astronomical calculations, 
but it has proved a failure, because the information in 
the text is not enough for calculating the date without 
adventitious unwarranted assumptions and the informa- 
tion supplied by the annotator has made confusion worse 

confounded. 

The poets of the Paripadal belonged to the Madura 
district, as can be inferred from the subject-matter of 
their poems, They were apparently content with the 
blessings of the divine objects of their eulogy. 

The Eighteen minor poems : 

The Kflkkanakku, eighteen in number, are contrasted 
with the merkanakku, the name of the eight-fold antho- 
logy and the Ten Songs. These eighteen poems 
range in date from the VI to the VIII century A. D. 
In two stanzas of the Naladiyar, usually counted 
as one of the eighteen minor poems, a chief of 
the Muttaraiyar clan who lived in the VIII century 
is referred to. These poems are of three classes. (1) 
One poem dealing with the victory on the field of 
battle of a Sola king called Senganan, in which the 
author revels in images of slaughter and of the flow of 
blood on the battle-field. (2) Five poems dealing with 
the tinais of Agam, like the Five Short hundred. These 
two represent the dying echoes of the vanishing 
tradition of old Tamil love and war poetry (Agam and 
Puram). (3) Twelve didactic poems, treating chiedy of 
ethics, and social conventions which two are sometimes 
inextricably bound with each other. These poems are 
imitations of the Sanskrit Niti Sastra poems, which 
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became very popular in this age throughout India. 
Hence these poems belong to the age when Aryan 
culture had become very firmly established in South 
India. Most of the poems of this class can be called 
poetry only because they are in metrical form. Abso- 
lutely devoid of the poetic fire of the earlier Tamil 
poetry, they are valuable only because, teaching morality 
of the highest order, such as has not been rivalled by the 
teachings of any other of the world’s teachers, they are 
put in verse, which can be memorized and quoted when 
moral lessons are intended to be driven home into the 
minds of the young. As poetry, they are the dreariest 
imaginable. 

The Tirukkural : 

• « 

This poem is now well-known to the world, on 
account of the Latin and English translations of European 
scholars. These scholars, having been mainly Christian 
ecclesiastics, have been attracted by the excellent 
ethics taught in it in a special kind of short stanza, with 
very much meaning concentrated in very few words. 
Father Beschi, the greatest of European Tamil scholars, 
is said to have remarked that the tongue of Tiruvalluvar 
who sang the aphorisms of Rural could not have gone to 
Bell, even though, being Fagan, he must have gone 
there. It is not necessary to speak of the contents of 
this poem which has secured the admiration of the 
world, because translations have made it familiar to 
enquirers. 

The 'short verse’ (Rural) of this poem is a very 
successful imitation of the Sutra style of Sanskri 
writers on pseudo-scientific subjects ; the Kuyal Venbais 
superior to the Sutra, because it is in poetic form 
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whereas the latter is in prose. The verse is firmly knit 
and the author, here and there, uses poetic images to 
relievo the dreariness of direct didactics. Artists have 
always refused to admit didactic poetry into the legiti- 
mate realms of the Muse, but if excellence of workman- 
ship and the occasional illumination of moral teaching 
by flashes of true poetie fire can justify the acceptance 
of any didactic poem as true poetry, the Tirukkural is 
that poem. A few examples, chosen at random will 
prove this. “ Ho who guards the five (senses) with the 
fence of strength is seed for the land of bliss.”* “ Those 
who lose wealth may blossom (again) in soma (future) 
season (like a tree that bas shed its flowers) ; those who 
have 'lost mercy have lost (everything), and can scarcely 
change (to a better state).”* “ As gold shines (more and 
more) when it is burnt (more and more) in fire, so when 
pain burns more and more the (mind of the) ascetic, it 
becomes brighter (and brighter).’’* " As the bird flies 
away leaving the nest bare, so is the union of the body 
and the soul.”^ “The life of the man who does not 
guard against it before (danger) comes, will be destroyed 


like straw before the flame.”® 


II 


Tbe world flourishes, 


1 (S ^ fT lU tr arnlfua^ 

6ujrQ(oiyrfir^ii <off) ^ u lS it it 

Kural, /A. 
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looking up to the sky (for rain) ; so subjects look up 
to the king’s sceptre (for protection).”® ” Like 
scentless flowers made into a garland are those 
who cannot clearly expound what they have learnt,”’ 
” Love is an ocean of joy ; but when obstructed it iS' 
bigger than the ocean”. ® 


The Tirukkural is frequently called Muppal, the 
Trivarga, the three objects of life; it is divided into three 
parts, respectively devoted to Aram, Porul, and Inbam, 
which are Tamil translations of Sanskrit Dharma, Artha 
and Kama. In the treatment of the first two, the author 
borrows freely from Sanskrit Sastras, for in the Tamil 
literature before Tiruvalluvar’s time, didactic poetry did 
not exist. Aram, right conduct, such as the constancy 
of a maiden bo her lover, was, if at all, indirectly 
taught and Porul, the science of politics, had not been 
developed at all. In the third part, Kamattuppal, the 
part dealing with love, Tituvalluvar recognized not only 
the old Tamil distinction between Kalavu and Karpu, 
love before marriage and vice versa, but follows the 
Tamil poetic tradition of the course of love mainly as 
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propounded by Tolkappiyanar. But whether he borrows 
his material from Sanskrit or follows Tamil tradition, he 
displays an originality of treatment and a sequence of 
ideas entirely his own, which contributes much to the 
merit of the poem. 

From the predominance of Aryan ideas and the free 
use of Sanskrit words, Tiruvalluvar cannot be assigned 
to any century earlier than the VI, He was, according 
to tradition, born at Mylapore (Madras), an ancient 
seaport in the Pallava dominions. This may well be 

true for the extent to which Tiruvalluvar’s mind was 

• • 

Soaked in Aryan culture could have been easily possible 

only in the Kanci district what had been Aryanized for 
a thousand years before the poet’s time, whereas the 
rest of Tamil India had come under the spell of Aryan 
culture just before his time. Early in the VI century 
Aryan cults — Vaisnava, Saiva, Bauddha and Jaina, were 
fast displacing, or penetrating into, the older Tamil cults. 
In the beginning these cults were not much opposed to 
each other, because no one cult secured royal patronage 
to the exclusion of the rest. Hence moralists, like 

Tiruvalluvar and the authors of other didactic poems of 

• • 

the Padinenkilkkanakku, were able to teach pure morality 
without associating it with the dogmas or the basic 
philosphical principles of any one of the Aryan cults. 
Hence Tiruvalluvar shines forth as one of the world’s 
greatest teachers of pure ethics, without discovering to 
his readers what particular shade of religion he favoured. 
Every caste from the Brahmana to the Paraiya, and 
every religious sect, Vaidika or Avaidika, has claimed 
the honour of including in its fold this great poet- 
moralist, but Tiruvalluvar has during all these ages 
scornfully refused to be thus labelled. 
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Absurd legends have been invented about the birth 
of Tiruvalluvar and about the publication of his poem. 
The latter legend says that when it was presented to 
the “ Third Sahgam,” its members refused to admit its 
merit. They sat on a plank which floated on a tank 
and when the Tirukkural was placed on it, the plank 
shrank so small as to afford room only for the book. 
The members sank in the water and when they came to 
the bank, composed, each a song, in honour of the 
poem. These poems are collected in an anthology 
called Tiruvalluvamalai, ‘ the garland for Tiruvalluvar ’ 
and are generally printed along with the Tirukkural. One 
absurdity of the legend consists in the fact that among 
the obtuse members of the Saug^.m was included the 
God Sivan. Among the men that composed these lauda- 
tory stanzas are men of different ages, e. g. Mahgudi 
Marudanar, Uruttirasanma, Paradam Padiya Perunde- 
vanar, Kavisagara Perundevanar, NariverEttalaiyar, 
Kulapati Nayanar, etc., men with Sanskrit names, men 
with Tamil names fifty-three in number. Perhaps the 
only kernel of truth in these legends is the jealousy 
felt by the poets who kept up the old tradition for a 
poet from the remote, Aryanized Pallava country and 
for a poem based on Sanskrit culture, and introducing 
a novel tradition in Tamil literature. 

The Indebtedness of the Kural to Sanskrit 

Literature ; * 

That the author of the Kural must have been a 
good Sanskrit scholar and must have made a special 

This iiaragraph has been furnished by V.E.R. 
Diksitar, Lecturer in Indian History, Madras Univer- 
sity, who intends bringing out a brochure fully 
pointing all Tiruvalluvar’ Sanskrit sources. 
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study of the Niti and Artha Sastra literature is evident. 
A comparison of the stanzas of the Kural with the 
Sanskrit literature on the subjects shows clearly how 
Tiruvalluvar was influenced by the Sanskrit writers on 
the four objects of human life, the Purusarthas of the 
Aryan sacred books. Tiruvalluvar has divided his 
book into three sections as if he were concerned only 
with the Trivarga. But in dealing with Aram or 
Dharma, he has devoted some sections to the value of 
renunciation, the means to the fourth Purusartha viz., 
Moksa. Apparently Tiruvalluvar thought that the 
Trivarga, if iiroperly followed, would automatically 
lead to the realization of Moksa. Whatever this may 

m 

be, the Kural is a treatise on the three objects of human 
life.^ It is reasonable to assume that Tiruvalluvar 
follows mainly in his Arappal the most popular 

Dharma Sastra of Manu, and in his Porutpal the well- 
known Artha Sastra of Kautalya. Though these works 
seem to be the main sources of information, it can be 
conclusively proved that the poet was familiar with the 
Pancatantra and Hitopadesa, the slokas included in the 
Satakas of Bhartrhari, the Eamayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Kamandaki nitisara, and other allied literature. 
Many of these books range from the VI century B. C. 
to the IV century A. D, and Bhartrhari’s works (c. 650 
A. D.) contain verses from the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, 
•the Mudrar aksasa of Visakhadatta and other well-known 
works. The same is true of several stanzas occurring 
in the Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa. These claim 
no originality. Apparently floating nIti verses have 

® See Diksitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
p. 35 ff. 
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been incorporated in these works, with a view to 
popularize them. Hence from the consideration of the 
obligations of Tiruvalluvar to Sanskrit works, his date 
cannot be fixed. 

The following among a host of examples will 
prove this indebtedness. 

The Kural says : 

‘ He is a householder who is actuated by the best 
of motives and who does good by maintaining the other 
three orders. The Manava Dharma Sastra rules to 
this effect : ‘ The householder’s life is the best, as it is 

he who sustains daily the other three orders by means 
of virtuous deeds and the giving of alms.’* * 

‘ He attains fame in the seven worlds, who, 
reduces the five into one, like a tortoise.*® The 
Bhagavad Gita, furnishes a parallel : ‘ Bliss comes to 

him who restrains the senses from objects of desire, 
as a tortoise withdraws all her limbs (into its shell)’,* ® 



10 ^ a) su /r ce aj ,T OsarsjrtJ/r otI? Oj ^ so oj ^euird(^ 

■s 6^ &> rr ^ esB ssr ^ ^Sswr, 

Kuyal, 41. 

* * Yasmatrayo’ thyasramino jnanenannena canva- 
ham I Grhasthenaiva dharyante tasmajjyestasramo 

grhi II . 

Man. 3. 78. 

12 <3tnTioS>ui(Iuir "iisvi eOrrpriS 

Qesr (i£€S}Lf>iLf Qldlbitlj Ljsisi — Kural. 126, 

* * Yada samharate cayam kurmonganiva sarvasah | 

IndriyanmdriyarthebhyastasyaprajSa pratistitS I| , 

Ib. II. 58. 
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‘ Where can you find grace in him who feeds his 
flesh with the flesh of other creatures.’ ' In Manu, 
‘ He is devoid of virtue who desires to feed the flesh of 
his body with the flesh of other creatures, except as 
oblations to the manes and the deities.’* ■''' 

‘ When one gets rid of lust, anger and delusion of 
all kinds, then shall x>erish all his troubles.’*** In the 
Gita, ‘ That man who gives up all desires and leads a 
life bereft of lust anger and delusion shall attain 
bliss.’ *^ 

‘ He is a lion among kings who owns the following 
six requisites ; an army, a territory of peoples, wealth, 
ministry, allies and fortresses.’*® The Arthaiastra 
mentions seven elements of a state * ® including the 
king. Leaving out the king the other six are a ministry, 
a country, fortresses, an army, allies. 

‘ There must be a well conceived plan of work 
before actually doing it lest the world will not approve 

miruk Qu(r^sa ^ rr ear lS fSI ^ ^ aiar u it 

QeariBj/Ejmuifr'^ Kural. 251 

Svamamsam paramamsena vardhayitumicchati 
anabhyarcya pitrn devastathonyo nastyapunyakrt. || . 

lb V. 52. 

16 s IT uni (Dsu(^<offf wujsis iSlsa)sv^ipe3T 

i^LDSj O <® O <s ® (oi'bitiL. Kural. 360 

* 1 Vihaya kamanyah sarvan pumancarati nityasah 

Nirmamo nirahankarah sa santimadhigacchati 

Ib. 11.71. 

18 UiSS)U~ aL. ^ LO <9? IBlLuJT 

Qp<5S)i—vu!T QsfT^, Kural 381 

* ** Svamyamatyajanapada durga kosadandamitrani. 

Bk. Vl’Ch. I. 
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of it and even despise it/ The ruling of Parasara is that 
the king must consult with the ministers as to the plan 
and execution of a work, before lie launches on it,®‘ 
‘One should examine before he undertakes an 


expedition the force it would demand, his own force 
and that of his allies as well as the strength of his 
enemy.’®® Kautalya says, ‘ one undertakes an expedition 
if one thinks ‘ I have enough strength to vanquish the 
enemy by ray own force or that of the allies,’ and ‘ to 
the contrary is that of the enemy.”®® 

Those will be appointed (to a Government job) who 


will fully satisfy the fourfold test of dharma, wealth, 
pleasure and fear.’**^ The Artha Sastra mentions 
similar tests before one is entertained for service — the 
tost of dharma, artha, tama and bhaya.®® 

(STi^efrrr^ (Sisue^essB^ Q^iue^ (SrajgiarQm ^LiQinn® 


Qs(T<^ striT ^ Qsrr^en 


Kufal. 470. 


Yadasya karyamabhipretam tatpratirupakam 
mantrinah prcchet. j Karyamidamevamasfdevam vajadi 
bhavettat kathain kartavyamiti ta yatha bruyus tat 
kuryat. (Artha Sas. I. ch lo). 

sS2esr su eSI U-f fs ^ ear eu eS U-i torr^Q^ear oieSiLfis 


Sii ffS iLi Qff^iua) 


Krr 1. 471, 


3 -i 


Yadi va pasyet — ‘‘ svadandair mitratavidandair 


va samam jyayamsam va karsayitumutsahe ” 


iti 


sampanna me varta, vipanna parasya 

(Artha Sas, Pk VII. 4). 

^ p u (T 0&'}^ m uQpuSlsr^e^ /s/rearffissr 


}8pm Qprflii^ Qp puu®ih. 


Krral,. 501. 


dharmopadha, artho^adha, kamopadha, bhayo- 
padha (see for details Arth. Sas. Bk. I, ch. lu) 

Trivargabhayasamsudhanamatyansvesu karmasu 
adhikuryadyathasaucamifcj acarya vyavasthitah 
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‘ Let the king watch the movements of his servants 
every day. If they do the right, the world goes undis- 
turbed.’ ‘Having appointed the servants in their 
places after the tests, the king must observe their 
conduct by means of secret officers . 2 


‘ The proper method of awarding justice is to fully 
examine everytiiing, in an impartial spirit, and with 
due regard to dharma’.'*^ ''It is danda that protects 
both this world and the other. In meting out 


justice the king must regard both sons and foes as 
equal. He who metes out punishment with proper 
regard to dharma and equity, he alone conquers the 
whole world.’ 

‘ If the king does not extend his hand of right pro- 
tection, then cows will not yield milk, neither will the 

2^ /5ir®« iL^<S5T<^ «)5&9r O-^fZjiSU/T’ejjr 

(S s fT i^rr ss> LD C?ds»Ti— /r 

KuraL 520 

• • 

tasmadbahyamadhistanam kritva k a r y e 

caturvidhe 


Saucasaucamamatyanam raja margeta satribhih. 

(Arth. Sas. Bk. I 10). 

Op. Ram. VII. 58-6, 

® ^eiBpLjrFli ^ lu 'T it id it u.® if 

Q Qfdj siiooQ QpQDp. Kural .541. 


Dando hi kevalo lokam pararn cemam raksati 
Eajnaputrecasati'au ca yathadosam samam dhrtah 
Anusasaddhi dharnuna vyavabarena samsthaya 
Nyayena ca caturthena caturantam mabim jayet 

(Artha. Sas Bk. III. Ch. I). 
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Brahmana3 cultivate their sacred lore.'^® * If daaflatiiti 

• • • 

is not properly administered, the three vedas will vanish 
and with it all righteous deeds.’ Again, 'the duties of 
aeribxnals again disappear when the ksatrya dharma of the 
king becomes lost.’^^* 

It (lan ho called a land where there are unfailing 
crops, a company of righteous men, and ample wealth. 

4 

It is a land which men desire to possess on account of 

ffs fertility, and undiminished yield, and which is free 

% • 

from calamities.’ 3 2 ‘ That grama must be chosen for 

% 

► ♦ ® 

dwelling hy the righteous where fuel, water, food, sacred 

grass, ami gaidands and vast open spaces are in plenty, 

where there are many wealthy peotile, where there are 

\ 

many honourable people, lull of the quality of. enthusi- 
asm, and which affords defence from robbe^rs,’®* 


3 ® <^uujo 3 r ( 5 S 3 rj 3 / in s^n^^eoirtie. su^^Lnpuuft 


SfTSiJsO^ srrwtrQssTfn^i^. 


Mancetrayi dandinitau hatayam 


Kufal. 560. 


Sarve dharraah praksayeyuh viruddhah 
Sarve dbarmascasramanam hatasyuh 
Ksabre naste rajadharme parane H 


Mhb. Sfinti, 112, 28. 


3 2 


a93srriL/(^ 


(c y/r 


Qu(T^tM'3urr(r^e(rn' p Q1 ui^l~ss ^rr@uj(T^isiQ<ssL^t—iT 




TT,,--,! *701 VO 


3 3 Prabhufcaidhodakayavasasamitkusamalyopaniskra- 

manaraadhyajanakulamanalasasamrddhafnaryajaua 

-bhuyist'iamadasyupravesyam gramamavasitum 
yateta dharmikah [ . Baudhayana dharma sntra 
Prasna II ; adhyaya III, sfitra 61. 
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The ‘Silappadigaram : 


This is the first great epic poem in Tamil; The- 
Epic form was borrowed from Sanskrit, but with respect 
of the subject-matter it is entirely original. The poem 

as we now have it is interspersed with a number of pro- 
logues, and epilogues, apparently by later hands than 
those of the author. It has already been pointed out 
that one of the prologues contradicts the statements in 
third canto. The poem itself does not name the 
Pandiyan whose foolish behaviour brought about the 


destruction of Madura which is the final catastrophe of 
the poem ; but the epilogue to the second canto idonti- 

I 

ties him with the Nedunjeliyan who defeated the array 
of the Aryas and who composed Puram 183, It says, 
“ He conquered the army of the Northen Aryas and Saw 
the Southern Tamil country united. 


Along with his 


( 


lueen of incomparable chastity, on his royal throne, ho 


(lied, the Pandiyan Nedunjeliyan.”^''’. 

Thus the writer of the ex)ilogue interprets tho phrase 
^iFliuu ues>L^ as ” having defeated the Northern 

Aryans ” whereas it may also mean, having crossed 
the jdace called Aryappadai, an ancient battle-field near 
Kumbhakonam. 


Vide p. 380, su£)ra. 

3 5 &j I— w IT rfl tu IT usrot— 

fpiS ipiEIT Qi !t (T^IW'^iSITSSSTU 

LjsajT^iT spiSlidr QpsS aOTgwt— 

SSTSSUF'dr •Sll.l^eSp UlTeSBTipUJ 

Sii, Epil. to canto II. 11. 14-18. 
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Cantos I and II ; 

The poem is divided into three cantos, the scenes 
being laid respectively at Pngar, Madura and Vanji. But 
cantos I and II constitute a finished poem, Sdaiipadigaram 

eans ‘ the Book of tlie Anklet ’ and relates the story of a 
reformed prodigal, Kbvalan, who proposed to sell his 
wife s anklets for setting up business, but was executed, 
on a false charge of theft by the orders of the king of 
Madurai, whereupon the infuriated wife, Kannagi, cursed 
the king and screwed out one of her breasts and threw it at 
the town, and a fire springing from it burnt down the city. 
The husband and wife thereon ascended to heaven, 
story is nai’rated in the first two cantos, which there- 
fore constitiito a complete poem. At the end of 
the II canto the hero and heroine depart from 
the earth and the story of the anklet ends and 
WQ liear no more of the jewel. So the name Silappadi- 
garam can apply only to the first two cantos. 
The two cantos form one of the greatest epic poems of 
the world. The story is exceedingly well told. The 
descriptions of natural scenery and of the manners and 
customs of people are splendid. The dialogues that 
occur often are very spirited. And above all, thanks 
to the Tamil pmetie tradition which the Sanskrit models 
the had author before him could not suppress, the deus ex 
machina is kept practically out of sight and the tendency 
of epic poets to indulge in the marvellous is well held 
under control, though the legends about kings curreirt in 
the author’s time are not excluded from the poem. The 
persons of the narrative are all ordinary human beings 
and the human interest of the poem is not eclipsed by 
the intrusion of the preternatural, ilenece this epic. 
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poem is in certain respects superior to the Ramayanam, 
or the Iliad, the Aeneid or the Paradise Lost. 

Canto III : 

The tJiird' canto has a Sera king, Sehguttuvan, as its 
hero and it deals with the greatness of this monarch and 
his victorious expedition to Northern India. The connec- 
tion witli the first two cantos is kept ux) by making 
out tlie object of the expedition to be to fetch a 
piece of stone from the Himalayas and by describing, 
in the manner prescribed in the Poruladigaram ® " of 
Tolkappiyam, how the stone was set n?) in honotlr df 
Kannagi, accompanied with Aryan and Tamil rites. Hence 
the third canto cannot with any ax)propriateness be 
called Silappadigaram, the Book of the Anklet. It is a 
<luestion worth investigation, whether the author of the 
complete poem i. e., the first and second cantos, iiftdr 
dismissing the anklet from his purview and desx)atohirrg 



ariLQ ,srre\)Qair esi^auusau. 


&pui3p Qu0iiustaL- w a ^ p p <sv , 

Poruladigararn. 60. 19-20. 

The different incidents of this ceremo^iy are 
‘Getting the . stone, outlining the figure on ib, 

wasJiing it, fixing it in the ground, making oi’l'erings to 
it and blessing it.’ In accordance with tliis the 
chapters of canto HI dealing with this subject are 
called respectively, ^ gsiap, sfreoQsirLsn-isojs, 

MiTuuiss)i—dsne!ap,y (s®s p'SFn<cts>p ^ which includes the 
offering, &pui3p : Qu^iiusiBi—.^ and 
Thus the third canto belongs - to the age when the 
Tolkappiyam had changed from a descriptive gram inar 
to a prescriptive one. 
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his iiero a.nd horoine to heaven, deliberately ruined the 
unity of his Epic by adding a third canto, 'whose chief 
object was to glorify a Senguttuvan. I do not think such 
a great artist would have thus spoilt his own poem. 
Moreover the supernatural, so much in the background 
in the first two cantos, is very prominent in the third. 
Again in the first two cantos, the country through 
which Kovalan and Kannagi travelled, from Pugar to 
Madura, via Srirahgam, is minutely and beautifully 
described in several chapters, whereas in Canto III, 

Senguttuvan leaves the Nilagiris and then immediately 
appears on the banks of the Ganges, and vice versa on 
the return journey : thus the author avoids the splendid 
opportunities of describing the scenery of the Deccan, 
the Vindhyas, and the Gangelic valley through which 
Senguttuvan ought to have passed. In addition, tales 
of past lives, sucli as were popxilarized by the Bauddhas, 
abound in this canto. Hence I suggest that some quali- 
fied Tamil scholars will investigate by means of 
metricabtests, and, by examining the diction and imagery 
employed, find out whether the third canto is by the 
same author as the first two. 

Senguttuvan . 

Senguttuvan is the hero of the third canto. The 
author identifies him with Kadal Pirakkottiya Velkelu 
Kuttuvan, the hero of Paranar’s poem, the fifth ode in 
the Padirruppattu, and attributes the latter’s exploits 
mentioned in that ode to Senguttuvan. But neither the 
namb Senguttuvan nor his expedition to North India is 
mentioned in the ode. Kuttuvan, Serai, etc. were the 
general titles of all Sera kings, as Killi, Valavan, etc., of 
Sola kings and Seliyan, Valudi, etc., of Pandiya kings. 
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When a specific name had to be given to any 
one of these kings (and this was not always neces- 
sary, because for ordinary purposes the mere dynas- 
tic title was enough, and there was a general senti- 
ment against the use of personal names of kings), 
an epithet was prefixed to the family name, o.g., 
PeruHjeral, Kadal Pirakkottiya Velkelu Kuttuvan, Peru- 
narkilli, Karikal Valavan, Nedunjeliyan, Ukkirapporu 
valudi, etc. This was the only kind of personal 
names used by Tamil kings till, after the spread of the 
Aryan cults, they took to Sanskrit titles, and Sankrit 
names of gods. Hence as Kadal Pirakkottiya Vel Kelu 
Kuttuvan and Sehguttuvan were both personal names, if 

they were the same x^erson, it would be a case of one 
man having two names, which was not usual in old 
times. The exploits of Senguttuvan described in the 
third canto of Silappadigaram are as incredible as those 
of the hero of Paranar’s ode are credible. He marches 
from the Nilagiris to the banks of the Ganges without 
any trouble. The poem makes Nurruvar Kannar, whose 
sway extended from the Nilagiris in theNorthen boundary 
of the Sera country to the Gangetic region offer rather 
humbly to help Sehguttuvan to reach his destination. 
The phrase Nurruvar Kannar cannot be anything other 
than a bad translation of Satakani. The Satakani sway 
extended upto the Ganges region only before 77 A. D., 
from whence it gradually shrank before the increasing 
power of the Saka-Pallavas. Canto III then makes 
Senguttuvan defeat a number of Trans-Gangetic 
monarchs, for whose existence there is no qtlier 
evidence, literary or ex)igraphical, and makes two of the 
kings carry on their heads the stone which was to 
represent the decease'! lady Kannagi. All these must be 
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tables, because the transi^orb of an army of the size 
necessary lor the purpose of fighting with the Trans- 
Grangetic monarchs is a thing that can be imagined 
only by a Tamil poet ignorant of the geography of India. 
Indian history affords only one instance of a Tamil 
army marching up to the hanks of the Ganges, and that 
was the army of Eajendra Solidevar, whose sway already 
extended i.o the Maliauadi and from that river to the 
Ganges it is but a short step. The only other instance of 
the march of an army from Delhi to Eamesvaram 
is that of the exx^edition of Malik Kafur, but right up to 
the heart of Tolihgan.i i. e. more than half the distance 
was already a part of the Delhi Sultanate. We are thus 

forced to conclude that Schguttuvan’s northern expedi- 
tion was invented by a poetignorant of Indian Geogra- 
phy, and could axix’er credible cnly to those ignorant of 
Indian History, This is another reason why the third 
canto of Silappadigaram, even though it be conceded to 
be a genuine part, and not a supplement, of the poem, 
ought not to be used as a reliable source of ancient 
South Indian history. 

The Kannagi cult : 

The third canto is mainly concerned with the 
Kannagi-cult, supposed to have been established by 

Sefjguttuvan and adopted by the kings of Malva, 
Uraiyuc and Ceylon. There is no trace of that cult any 
where in India ; it is still to some extent i^revalent in 
Ceylon, the Buddhism of that island having given it some 
kind of shelter. In South India, on the contrary, the 
only , Pattini cult that is universally spread is 
not the worship of Kannagi, but is a modification of 
the ancient worship of the village guardian-goddess 
regarded as an asiiect of Kali and syncretized with 
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Draupadi, the pattini par excellence, though the com- 
mon wife of five brothers. Hence it is probable that 
the third canto of Silappadigaram represents an 
abortive attempt to introduce the Kannagi-cult as the 
rival of tlie Draupadi-cult. 

Need for further investigation ; 

All this may appear as a pnece of hypercriticism, 
especially to those who have regarded every statement 
in the Sdapipadigaram, including the Prologues and 
Epilogues and commentaries which certainly l^elong to 
eompjaratively recent times, as gospel truth. But I 
hope that my tentaive suggestion will at least lead to 
a study of the poem according to modern methods of 
criticism. By mixing up all these statements and those 
in the prologue to the ManimSgalai, the theory lias arisen 
that the former poem was composed by Ilahgovadigal, a 
Jaina Sanyasi and brother of Senguttuvan, on informa- 
tion supplied by Sattanar, who claims to have been in 
Madura when the final catastophe of Silappadigaram 
took place and who is believed to have composed tlie 
Manimegalai. But this theory cannot be accepted because 
an examination of “the twin-epics ” shows that the 
Silappadigaram refers to a period when the Tamil 
concepts and practices were just blending with each 
other, each being as important as the other in the 
life of the Tamil people : not so the Manimegalai, 
which pourtrays the life in the Tamil country 
when the (Aryan) Bauddha cult had displaced 
the ancient Tamil cults, and Aryan culture had so 
dominated the lamil land that the characters of 
Manimegalai liave all Sanskrit names. The discussions 
on logic and metaphysics contained in this poem 
distinctly point to the VII century as the age before 
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which it could not have been composed.®’^ The lornier 
poem on the other hand belongs to the age (VI century 
A. D.) when the Aryan culture and the Aryan religious 
cults had just made lieadway and the ancient Tamil 
culture and Tamil religious cults had not yet been driven 
down to the lowest strata of society and thus made to 


disappear from tiie 


Manimegalai 


is the Bauddha rival of the Jaina epic, Sivakazindamani 
and not the companion-epic of Silappdigaram, notwith- 
standing the relationsiiip of the girl Manimegalai to 
the courtezan Madavi. Tiu^ l;ales of reincarnations and 
the philosopliical disputes in the Manimegalai, foi'm a 
sharp contrast to the proclamation of the priestess of 
Korravai and the conseqixent worship of the goddess in 
the Vettuvavari and the dance of the cowherdesses to 
avert evil in tlie Aycciyar Kuravai, in canto II of 
Siiappadigaram, where the reader can see the actual 

synci'otization of Aryan and Tamil 



process of 

divinities whicli was then going on. The Siiappadigaram 
is certainlv later than the poems in the early antho- 
logics, for in Agam, Vehgadam is described as belonging 
partly to Tiraiyar and partly to Kallar and the famous 


temple on its toil is 


not at all jnentioned ; but the 


Silaxjpadigaram describes two Visnu shrines as existing 
in the period when it was written. It refers to “ the 
beautiful sight of Him on whose breast resides Sri, 
and who lies, while many hymn him, in the broad 
island of the Kaviri beaten by the waves, on the serpent- 
couch, strong so as to be inaccessible, looking like the 
blue cloud lying so as to fit closely on to a gold coloured 

® 7 Vide an exhaustive study of the subject by 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri, pp. 192-201. Journal of Oriental 
Besearch, Madras I. ii. 
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hill; and the beautiful sight of the tall, red-eyed God 
(Visnu) standing on the top of the high hill of Vehgadani, 
from which streamlets take their rise^ while He 
shines with a garment made of gold flowers and wears 
a beautiful garland on His breast, and holds in His 
magnificent lotus hands the discus that kills enemies 
and the chank-shell white like milk, as stands the 
beautifnl-hued cloud in the space between the sun 
and the moon which shine witli rays that sxu'ead all 
round, being clothed in the creeper (called) the lightning 
and holding (in its hand) the bright l)OW.”^^ 

The descrii)tion of the idols of Srirahgam and 
Vengadam in the Silappadigaram disproves once for all 
the theory of its contemporatieity with the later odes in 

(cuds Q .'b ihQ u it p 

ufrdosSffifh 

^ir^jSiirih 

ufTujji) u^aQj^frrip 

s>9ffl^6^>:d *rr^ff} &9tu^Qu(r^i 

^Q0^Lt}/r LDfrnuioffr 

jr(7^sS 

C?LD/r.s/@i/j^f Lc'i/svuj^ lE i9(SS)^ 

^rTuSijn>-^ 

Q^(tls^ u'9 ^ ^ a5/ m oP ^ y,5OTr® 

QiDdb -Qfisrps^t Qucre^u 
OJeaOT'EJ ^ (T l^] li) U^T SdG)sii66sT 

^(rijDS6)jrd 

BeotsSiofT jrfTJT lc/t/tlS p 

u /y ii y, ^tr^u^^iSp (p^/TOT^/iU 

^5Wr53Br(7/3ii, 

Sil. xi. 11. 30-5L 


O^swip-Cp uj/rgor 
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the eiirly lour laithologies. This contemporaueity rests 
on the fact that Paranar sang of Kutt'ivan who drove 
back the sea with his spear, and Ilahgovadigal, the 
sui)pos 0 d author of canto III, among others, of the epic, 
Sang of the great hero, Sehguttuvan, believed to be the 

same ijerson. But neither Paranar, nor others of his real 
contemporaries describe Vengadam as having the famous 
temple on its top, a fact which no one singing of Venga- 
dam after the temnle had become famous could omit to 
mention. Hence the author of Silappadigaram, whoever 
he was, must have lieen a much later person than Paranar 
and lived when temi)les of the Aryan Visnu cult had not 
only risen in the Tamil Country, but had acquired a 
very wide reputation for supreme holiness. 

The argument from silence is of course a weak one; 
but, when taken into consideration along with others, 
it may be given some weight. The Vengadam shrine 
had become so famous in the age of Silappadigaram 
that the author when speaking of the northern boundary 
of the Tamil Country, calls it nediyon kunram, ‘the hill 
of Visnu.’®» The phrase comes so naturally that it is 
diflQcult to believe that such a description could have 
escaped the minds of the Again poets if the temple had 
reached in their time the eminence it did in the age 

of Silappadigaram. 

It may, also be remarked that the style of the 
Silappidagaram strikes one as relatively more modern, 
and less charged with old words, than that of the odes 
of the early anthologies. It is certain that the modern 
man can follow the epic with much less difficulty than 
the old odes. The Manimegalai looks still more recent 

Sil. viii. 1. iT^ 
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in vocabulary and even more easy to the modern man 
than the Silappadigaram. 


Before closing this section I wish to reiterate the 
conclusion, which I offer as a tentative hypothesis, that 
the Silappadigaram is a double poem, each poem by a 
different author, cantos I and II being a splendid roman- 
tic poem and canto III being a legend about a mythical 
hero’s exploits. To use it as a source of history would 
be like using Shakespeare as an authority on the geo- 
graphy of Bohemia or the Mid-summer Night’s Dream 
as a historical poem. I request Tamil scholars acquaint- 
ed with the principles of modern literary and historical 
criticism to further investigate the question and either 
confirm or disprove the hypothesis. The prologues and 
the epilogues and, to invent a term, the interlogues, 
being composed by later writers can, of course, be of 
little use in solving the problem. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE WELDING OF THE OLD AND TBE NEW. 

The Pandiyas in the YI century: 

Notwithstanding the ‘ Kalabhra interregnum,’ a bad 
phrase invented by the epigraphists, because it suggests 
the wrong notion that the Pandiya power disappeared till 
it was restored at the end of the VI century by Kaduhgon, 
Pandiya chieftains must have flourished in the period. 
The colophons to the Puram odes mention seven Pandiyti 
chiefs ; the poets that sang of them were late ones, 
from whose other works it may be shown that they 
belonged to the VI century. Moreover the Kalittogai 
and other poems discussed in the immediately preced- 
ing chapters refer to Pandiyas generally without 
naming the kings ; hence it may be inferred that they 
were kings whose power scarcely extended beyond their 
capitals. This made it possible for the Kalabhras to be 
soon driven off from the Madura district, a little before 
600 A. D, and for the Pandiya power to be re-established 
throughout the Madura country. In the VI century, 
the Jainas and the Saivas and Vaisnavas were 
struggling to gain popularity with the common people. 
In that century Siva-worship gained so much popularity 
that numerous tales of miracles performed by the 
Sivan enshrined at Madura, including His formation 
of the Tamil Sahgam in that city, were evolved, for 
we find one of the Tales, viz, that the story of His 
entering the Sangam and helping a poor Brahmina 
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Tarumi, to gaia a purse of gold, ’ is referred to by 
Tirunavukkarasunayanar,^ vary early in the VII 
century. In the Sixth century must have lived at 
Madura Murttinayanar, who, according to the Periya- 
puranam legend was persecuted by a Karnat^raia and 
who overthrew that Raja and became king of Madura 
and re-established Siva worship there. 

The Sola Country in the VI century ; 

The Jaina and the Saiva, and the Vaisnava cults' 
spread largely in the Sola territories in this epoch. 

It has been already pointed out that Srirahgam had 
attained popularity before the Silappadigaram was 
written. The Koyilolugu, a legendary history of the 
Srirahgam temple preserved in the temple records, 
speaks of an early Sola king, who first unearthed the 
temple which had been (originally built by the gods 
and buried in the Kaviri alluvium. It also narrates the 
story of a Sola king of Qraiy ur, whose daughter dedi- 
cated herself to the Srirahgam deity, married him 
according to the Arya ritual and then vanished, having 
attained union (Sayujya) with the God. An idol of her is 
still worshipped in the temple of Uraiyur. Whether 
there is any foundation in fact for these legends, they 
were certainly evolved in the VI century B. 0., for after 
that century the Solas disappeared from history for more 
than two centuries. 


Sehganan : 

A Sola king of this period was Sehganan. He is 
the hero of a poem by Poygaiyar (perhaps the same 


^ See Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadar puranam 
16, for the story. 

* Vide p. 215 supra. 
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person as Poygaiyalvar, one of the earliest of the Vaisnava 
hymnists). The poem is called Kalavali Narpadu, and 
contains forty stanzas describing in a very bloodthirsty 
vein, the Sola king’s battle with Seran Kaoaikkal Irum- 
borai.® The Periyapuranam has a legend that before 
being born as a Sola king, he was a spider full of devo- 
tion to Sivan. Parvati, in one of her mortal lives had 
worshipped a Sivaliugam in the bed of the Kaviri and 
the spider daily wove a web on the top of the lihgam to 
protect it from the heat of the sun ; but an elephant 
also a devotee of that Sivan, brought water daily from the 
Kaviri in its trunk and washed the liiigam and incidentally 
destroyed the spider’s web. The spider, filled with 
religious fury, flew into the nose of the big beast, which, 
being suffocated, died. In its dying pangs, it beat its 
proboscis on the earth and the spider also died and was 
reborn as Sehganan. 

Though the hero of a legend, Sehganan was a historic 
person. Tirumangai Alvar, the Vaisnava hymnist of the 
VIII century A. D, says Sehganan built seventy beautiful 
temples to the “ eight-shouldered Lord ” (Sivan) * and 
repeats in every stanza of the Tirunaraiyiir decade that he 
worshipped Visnu enshrined in the temple of that village. 
The Saiva hymnists, Tirunanasambandar and Sundara- 
murti, refer to Seuganan’s building Siva-temi)las in very 

3 Vide p. 411 supra for a legend about these 
two kings. 

.• QmjeaarQt^fT 
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many poems of fcheirs®. When the Saiva hagiology was 
finally made up in the TX centiiry, Senganan was included 
in the list of the Sixty three Saiva Saints (nayanmar). Bub 
he was, as has been pointed out, also, a Vaisnava devotee. 
Ho belonged to the end of the VI century A. D., when the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas were combining together in the 
common cause of the so-called Vedic orthodoxy as against 
the Bauddhas and the Jainas. 

Kopperiinjolan. 

This Sola monarch lived also in the VI century. 
In his ode (Puram -414) the Arya doctrine of reincarna- 
tion is discussed. He also underwent, along with some 
courtier bards, the Jaina ceremony of Sallekhana, 
called in Tamil, ‘ Sitting in the north.’ Whereas other 
kings killed themselves to wipe out the disgrace of 
defeat, he did it for the purpose of release from embo- 
died existence, and therefore he must have been a Jaina, 

In the Sera country. 

f 

The Sera country, called Damirike by the Greeks, 
came earlier under Aryan influence than the rest of 
South India. Therefore we find in the odes dedicated 

f 

to the Sera kings and in the Padirruppatu plenty of 

‘Go bu the ornamented temple of Tirunaraiyur, 
which was resorted to by the Sola of the lortunate 
family, who ruled the earth and built seventy beautiful 
temples to the eight-shouldered Isvara whose mouth 
shines with the holy words of the Rg Veda. 

^ For instance, Tirunanasambandar’s deci.;de on 
Tiruvaiganmadakkoil, st. 1, 4, 5, and on Tiruvambar^ 
St. 1, Sundaramurbi’s on Tirunannilam, st. 'C, and on 
Tirunaraiyur, sb. 1, 
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evidence of the fact that that country was more com 
pletely Aryanized than the Pandiya and the Sola lands. 

Temples : 

Before the IV century A. D., of Arya temples there 
were few or none in the Tamil country. In the VI 
century, we learn that Kanoi, Vehsadam, Srirangam, 
and Madura temples had become famous. From the VII 
century onwards, the hymnists sang in praise of numer- 
ous temples in the Pallava, Sola, Pandiya and Sera pro- 
vinces. Therefore all these, which are the living temples 
of South India, i.e.. those which are renowned for their 
holiness ever since the hymnists sang of them and 
where puja is still being daily performed, must have 
arisen in the VI century A. D. Senganan’s was only one 
ppeeimen of the extensive temple-building activities of 
this cenouiy. Those temples were of timber and brick, 
the latter being used chiefly for the foundation. The old 
Indian forests had not yet been entirely destroyed and so 
there was plenty of timber available for building temples. 
As in Travancore to-day, the timber-roof was probably 
covered with copper-sheets and rarely with plates of god, 
as Karikal “renewed the temple of Kanci with gold.” Ma- 
hendra Pallava (c. 600-625 A.D.) first started the fashion of 
stone temples, by excavating them from the sides of hills. 
His successor, Narasimha, cawed whole rocks into tem- 
ples. Structural temples then began to appear and the 
early Tanjore Soja kings (IX and X centuries A.D) 
pulled down and rebuilt in stone the garbha- 
grhas (small inner shrines) of all these temples 
These* early Sola structures consisted but of a small 
shrine and a ‘ half-mantapa in front and no more. In 
later times were added more mantapas, and procession 
paths walled in and numerous additional shrines, and 
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the temple became so complex in structure that it 
offends against the taste of the foreign art-critic who 
looks for unity of design and finds none. A few of these 
Sola shrines were pulled down in later times, and 

s 

rebuilt on a larger scale. This process is going on in 
our own times, so that when we say that a certain tem- 
ple is ancient, we mean that the temple sites as well as 
possibly the original stone or brick or wooden idol, and 
not the building, l^elongs to old times. 

The Gods. With the rise to popularity of Sivan and 
Visnu, the old Tamil Gods were either amalgamated. with 
the newer ones or otherwise assimilated with them or 
practically died out. Thus Mayon easily became Krisn-a 
specifically as in the Malabar country or Visnu generally 
in other places. Seyon coalesced with Subrahmanya ; the 
sky-god and the saa-god practically disappeared, 
for it is in the , rich valleys or the richer seaports that 
Sivan and Visnu have triumphed. The tree-gods have 
beecome one with Siva, and animal totems like the kite, 
the ape, the elephant, the bull, the rat, the peacock and 
the serpent have become vehicles or ornaments or parts 
of the bodies of the major gods. Sakti, whose worship 
became popular late even in Northern India and that 
as the rival of the Bauddha worship of Tara, became 
generally in South India, Lak.smi, wife of Visnu or 
Parvati, wife of Siva, who shine in the reflected glory 
of their husbands, where they are given a place in 
temples. The boundary and other patty spirits still 

I 

claim the allegiance of the less advanced peeple and 
proved too insignificant to be absorbed. 

The Bhakti cult: 


It has been often pointed out in this book that the 
concrete appealed to the Tamil mind much more than 
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tbe abstract, that the Tamils were incurable optimists 
iu th^it they did not regard the joys that Providence has 
provided for men in this world as sinful in themselves, 
and they did not consider that the “ objects of the 
senses ”, as the Aryas called them, existed, only to be 
renounced ; hence developed amongst them poetry of the 
most realistic type. It is therefore but to be expected that 
when to the Tamils were presented numerous marvellous 
stories of Visnu and Sivan appearing frequently in 
human bodies for the purpose of helping men in their 
material and spiritual difficulties, they became passiona- 
tely attached to one or the other of these Gods. The 
Bauddha and the Jaina cults, when they first appeared 
in Northern India, depended for their popularity on the 
personal devotion of their adherents to their human 
founders, the Siddhatta and the Jina. But very soon 
this personal devotion vanished from their minds and 
was succeeded by the* endless verbiage of metaphysical 
subtleties. This, and not persecution by men, was the 
real cause of the decline of those cults within a few 
centuries of their birth. Not logical word-chopping, but 
rich emotional experience, can alone be the proper 
pabulum for the religiously inclined mind. When these 
two cults competed with the Saiva and Vaisnava cults in 
South India, they were overlaid with the metaphysical 
outgrowth which choked out all mystic experience and 
hence they collapsed before the worship of Sivan or 

Vi.snu. which enabled tlie devotees to feel the How of the 
• • ^ 

fertilizing stream of what they felt to be God’s grace 

into their souls. So the Saiva and the Vaisnava cults 

spread to the exclusion of the Bauddha and Jaina cults 
and have produced an endless stream of devotional 
literature, whereas Tamil Bauddha and Jaina literature 
dried up in a few centuries. 
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No doubt tha metaphysics of the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta did enter into the cults of Siva and Visnu in 
course of time, and produce an outcrop of philosophical 
books in Tamil, but the essential nature of these religions 
has not bean affected by these philosophies ; Visnu and 

r 

Sivan have continued to hold tl»e imagination of the 
masses as foci of devotion " unbroken as the flow of 
oil ” to a Personal Lord, and the inspiring aim of these 
cults has continued to be to seek personal salvation 
by the means of the voluntary flow of Divine Grace. 

This unbounded devotion to a Personal God has 
found concrete expression in the numerous temples that 
raise their lofty heads in every mile ol the Tamil land. 
But, what is more, it has led to an extraordinary 
develoxDment of devotional singing and devotional danc- 
ing, which constitute the outward expression of the 
Bhakti Marga. Hinging and dancing always formed 
the essential feature of religion in Tamil India from tha 
earliest times, and when Sivan or Visnu became the 
Nayakan, the Lord, these Gods became not only the 
objects towards whom these activities were directed 
but Themselves became the exponents of these arts 
Siva of dancing and Kjrpna of singing. One result 
of this is that Art never became secular and will 

continue to be religious, so long as Tamil civilization 
endures. 

Tha outward expression of Bhakti to Visnu or Sivan 
by means of singing and dancing was very much developed 
in the Tamil country during the glorious days of the Tamil 
Empire (IX to XIII cent. A. D.) In tiiis period of 
Tamil expansion, the specific Tamil forms of the Bhakti 
Marga spread to Telingana and the Seuna desam ; and 
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the famous Pandharpur school of Bhakti arose. Thence 
were developed other North Indian schools of Bhakti, 
like the Kabir Pantha, and the Oaitanya Matam, which 
latter, though in its philosophical aspect affiliated to the 
teachings of Eamanuja and Madhva, is yet in its actual 
practice, an extreme form of singing and dancing 
Bhakti. 

The Jnana Mar^a : 

From early times, Brahmanas of South India, took 
a prominent part in the development of Aryan thought 
of all forms. Nagarjuna, the great Acarya of one of the 
later developments of the Bauddha doctrine was a 
Southerner and probably a native of Kancf. 

“ As a sorcerer he (i.e. Nagarjuna) is glorified in the 
text (irub-thob brgyad-cu-rtsa-bshihi rnam-thar . . , 

which refers back to an unknown Sanskrit original. In 
the same sense and in similar connection he is mentioned 
in the Pag-bsam-ljon-bzah of Sum-pa mkhan-po ye-ces 
dpal-hbyor p. 121 et seq. According to this, Nagarjuna 
who had sprung from a Brahmin caste is said to have 
received the magic powers (siddhi) from Tara during his 
stay at Kahora, a part of Kahci in Eastern India, there- 
upon to have gone away at a time of general distress, 
after having surrendered all his possessions in favour of 
the Brahmins of Kahora and to have proceeded over the 
Sitavana (near Eajagrha) to Nalanda where he became a 
monk and attainedithe zenith of his knowledge in the five 
sciences. Hereupon, from aversion to preaching he 
enchanted the Tara and beheld her countenance. When 
also here accommodation and food became short, he 
returned to his native soil, went later again to Rajagrha 
where he remained twelve years, then to Mount 
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Gbantasaila and herefrom to the Sriparvata in the south 
where he spent the rest of his long life.”** 

Dinnaga, Buddhadatta, and Dharmakirti, were other 
Southeners who wrote on Buddhistic logic or doctrines. 

A Baudhayana wrote a vrtti on the Minamsa, both 
purva and uttara, called Krfeakoti.'^ It has been receutly 

discovered by S, Kuppuswami Sastri that Acarya 
Sundara Pandya was the person whose virttika was 
quoted by Sahkaracarya in his commentaries on Vedanta 
Sutra I. i. 4. ^ A book on Ethics, called Niti dvi sastika, 
attributed to Sundara Pandya, has been very recently 
discovered and printed ; as quotations from it occur in 
the Pancatantra and the Janasrayi, it appears that 
Acarya Sundara Pandya must have lived before the VI 
century A. D. ^ ® Sundara Pandya being a well-known 
name of several kings, there is a temptation to identify 
this Acarya with a king of Madura. I cannot think of 
any Pandya king capable of writing such works. I think 
Sundara Pandya mearly means Sundara of the Pandya 
country. 

From the VIII century onwards upto our own days 
have risen a series of intellectual giants in Southern 
India, who have shaped the philosophical thought of 
the whole of the country. The first of these was 
Sahkaracarya. whose advaita exposition of the Vedanta 

® M. Walleser. The life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan 
and Chinese sources, p. 3. 

^ Journel of Indian History, I. xiii pp. It 7-113. 

® Journal of Oriental Research I. i. pp. 5-15. 

9 By V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

- '* M.RamakrsnaKavi in the preface toNitidvisastika. 
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is the highwater mark of philosophical thinking, which 
is not mere speculation but the achievement of mystic 
experience in which is realized the identity of the life of 
the individual and that of the cosmos, or, to be more 
accurate, the atma. knows itself to exist and nothing 
else. The pursuit of this has to be conducted on a path 
keen as a razor’s edge, and is associated with supreme 
difficulty (klesodhikara). The next was Ramanuja who 
'brought about a compromise between the stern Vedanta 
and the facile (Vaisnava) Agama paths. Anandatirtha em- 
phasised the Agama factor a little more than Ramanuja. 
Thence were developed the religio-philosophical systems, 
usually called Baisaav in Northern India. Other South 
Indian aearyas, like Nilakantha Sivacarya, have blended 
the Vedanta and Saiva and Sakta Agama teachings and 
practices and these have influenced the growth of the 
Saiva and Sakta discipines of North India. 

Thus as it was in the very remote past, so it has been 
in the comparatively recent past, South India has 
acted as the heart of India throughout the ages. In the 
very early Stone Age, South India alone was inhabited by 
man, for relics of primitive human workmanship have 
been found only on the low hills born from the break- 
up of the Deccan plateau. Then man migrated to the 
river- valleys of South as well as North India. Iron 
was discovered and saddled to the service of man in 
South India ; it spread thence to the North, before 
3000 B. 0., to serve the needs of the Saindhava culture, 
evidence of whose existence in the remote past has been 
wrenched recently from the jealous bosom of the earth. 
Some time after arose in North India, the culture called 
-Arya, which from its inception was associated with 
literature and has hence claimed the devotion of scholars. 
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This Arya culture ultimately led to the development of 
various schools of philosophy and methods of divine 
worship and spiritual discipline in North India in 
historic times. When this highly complicated Aryan 
culture fertilized the Tamil genius which till then 
concerned itself only with realistic literature and the 
arts of religious singing and dancing, there arose a 
sudden upheaval of the spirit in the artistic and religious 
aspects of its life, what one might call a oonflagra 
tion of artistic and religious tire, with two brilliant 
flamas-tongues — that called Bhakti and that called 
■Jnana. the lights of which have been directing the foot, 
steps of all Hindus in the search for spirituality. Hence 
South India has been the source of most things charac- 
teristically Hindu, in the present as in the remote past, 
and the orientation of Indian history will be correct 
only if the important part played in its unbroken de- 
velopment by the Tamils is correctly apxjrehended and it 
is realized that Souch India did not plough a lonely 
furrow during the ages but acted as the perpetual spring 
whence the life-giving waters of science, art, and religion 
have been steadily flowing especially in recent times to 
the rest of this vast country of Bharatavarsa, 
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